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A  pat  on  the  back  for  Chicago’s  top  scholars 

For  the  best  athletes,  there  are  always  school  letters  . . . 
loving  cups  for  the  best  orators. 

For  the  best  scholars?  Nothing.  Nothing  special. 

Scholastic  excellence,  it  seems,  is  its  own — and  only — reward. 

The  Tribune  changed  that  in  Chicago. 


Now  the  top  scholars  in  the  51  city  high  schools 
are  feted  at  the  Tribune’s  annual  Academic 
Honors  Dinner.  All  Chicago  appreciates  the 
achievement  of  the  293  boys  and  girls  honored 
at  the  dinner  this  year  .  . .  and  all  Chicago  feels. 


quite  rightly,  that  the  Tribune  is  speaking  and 
acting  for  everybody  in  the  city  with  this  honor 
to  the  academic  best.  As  we  see  it,  a  newspaper 
should  be  much  more  than  a  printed  record  of 
the  day’s  events.  Chicago  Tribune 


Nothing  moves  Chicago 
iike  the  Tribune 


i 


Latest  figures  now  rank  the  Indianapolis  Metro-  additional  copies  go  into  its  surrounding  trading 
politan  Market  27th  in  population,  households  and  area. 

retail  sales — 26th  in  total  effective  buying  income!  No  other  single-package  media  buy  can  take 

Keeping  pace  with  this  surging  growth  are  Indi-  your  advertising  into  so  many  Central  Indiana 

ana’s  two  top  salesmen,  The  Indianapolis  Star  and  homes,  or  wield  as  much  influence  with  wholesale 

The  Indianapolis  News.  Of  384,000  copies  pub-  and  retail  distribution  outlets.  Here’s  your  best 

lished  daily,  285,935  go  into  this  rich  8-coimty  buy  for  fast  action  sales  in  one  of  the  nation’s  most 

Metro  Market  of  300,900  households,  and  87,000  productive  mass  markets. 


You're  IN...  In  Indiana,  with 


The  Indianapolis  Star  •  the  Indianapolis  news 

(MORNING  i  SUNDAY)  (EVENING) 


L 


Kelly-Smith  Company  •  National  Repreaentatlvea 
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From  the  sea  we  came,  as 
amoebic  globs  or  glips  in 
some  primeval  dawn,  and 


to  the  sea  Rhode  Islanders 
have  turned  for  more  than 
three  centuries  to  find  their 
heritage. 

AN 

ELEMENTAL 

LEAD 

...  a  good  lead  and  one  that  reminds  us 
that  New  Englanders  are  too  near  the  sea 
ever  to  forget  the  power  of  elemental  things. 
New  England  writers  have  reminded  us  of 
this  basic  unity  since  Emerson.  In  the  same 
tradition  the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
returns  to  fundamentals  often  in  its  report¬ 
ing  of  New  England  lives  and  times  .  .  . 
another  reason  these  newspapers  are  noted 
for  bringing  the  news  to  New  England  .  .  . 
with  character  .  .  .  competence  .  .  .  color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


JULY 

7- 1 1 — N*wipap«r  Advartiting  ExacutivM  Auociation.  Grove  Park  Inn, 

Asheville,  N.C. 

8- 12 — American  Newspaper  Guild,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

13- 17 — Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Alderbrook  Inn,  Union,  Washing¬ 
ton. 

14- 16 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Schine  Inn,  Massana, 

N.  Y. 

17-20— National  Editorial  Association,  Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle,  Washington. 

25-27 — ^Virginia  Press  Assodation,  Cavalier  Hotel,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

AUGUST  i 

1-3 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville.  N.C. 

4-6 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Conference,  Driscoll  Hotel,  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas. 

4- 9 — International  Typographical  Union.  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

12-16 — Communication  Librarians'  Workshop.  Syracuse  University,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

17- 18— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foremen,  North's  Chuck 
Wagon,  Medford. 

18- 21 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

19- 24 — International  Photo  Engravers  Union.  Miami,  Fla. 

23-24 — Montana  State  Press  Association,  Big  Mountain  resort,  Whitefish, 
Mont. 

25-28 — New  England  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Griswold  Hotel, 
Groton,  Conn. 

25- 29 — Association  for  Education  In  Journalism.  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

26- 28 — International  Mailers  Union,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

SEPTEMBER 

9- 13 — International  Stereotypers*  and  Electrotypers'  Union.  Cincinnati. 

12- 15 — New  York  Press  Association.  Treadway  Otesaga  Hotel,  Coopers- 
town,  N.Y. 

13- 15 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  Clinic,  Fort  Des  Moines  Hotel,  Dm 
Moines. 

15- 16— Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  President  © 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

20- 21 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Editorial  Writers,  Surf- 
tides,  Oceanlake. 

20- 22 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Fairmont,  San 
Francisco. 

21- 22 — Horida  Women's  Press  Club,  awards  presentation.  Fontainebleau 
Hotel,  Miami  Boach. 

22- 24 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Blackhawk  Hotel, 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

23- 25 — ^American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  Philadelphia. 

26- Oct.  2 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association, 

Basin  Harbor  Club,  Vergennes,  Vermont. 

28-29 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Inn,  Aurora. 

OCTOBER 

5- 12 — Society  of  American  Travel  Writers.  Aboard  MS  Quean  of  Bermuda, 

Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

10- 12 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg. 

13-19 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

15-18 — Canadian  Graphic  A'rts  Show,  Automotive  Building,  Exhibition  Pati 
Toronto. 

18-19 — National  Conference  of  UPl  Editors  and  Publishers.  Continental 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

18-19 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Admanagers,  Hlltoa 
Hotel,  Portland. 

20-22 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

20-22 — New  York  State  AP  Association,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

24- 26 — National  Editorial  Association,  Clarldge  Hotel,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

27- 29 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Treadway  Inn,  Lebanon,  Pa.  f  I 

27-30 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  Shorehai* 

Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 
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CITY-Rn  (HUB) 


RECORD 

AMERICAN 


r-m- 


NEVER  BUY 
THE  HUB 
WITHOUT  THE 
BIG  WHEEL 


Reach  twice  as  many  readers  in  famiUes  with  chUdren 


The  Hub  is  Boston’s  vital  30-mile 
City-RTZ.  The  Big  Wheel  is  the 
total  Boston  newspaper  market  — 
the  spokes  that  fan  out  from  the 
Hub  for  60  miles  or  more.  Only  the 
Record  American  dominates  and 
delivers  both.  The  new  Phase  II  of 
the  Profile  of  the  New  Boston  Study, 
covering  the  total  newspaper  market, 
rejjorts  that  the  Record  American 
delivers  45%  more  families  with 
children  than  the  Globe,  and  twice 
as  many  as  the  Herald-Traveler. 
Ask  your  Hearst  representative  for 
the  Study  today. 


TOTAL  AUDIENCE  IN  HOUSEHOLDS  WITH  CHILDREN  UNDER  15 


TOTAL  NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE  (WHEEU 


412.000 


373.000 


*Prolile  of  the  New  Boston  Study,  Phases  I,  II, 

258.000  285,008  conducted  in  consultation  with  the 

_  ’  I  ADVERTISING  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 


Tbe  Recdfc^^^merican ...  the  Big  Wheel  in  the  new  Boston! 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Mbuij  TiOMB-UaiBB 
Allnuqr  KaickBrliBGker  Newt 
Baltimre  News-Past  aad  Seadey  Aiaerteaa 
Bestea  Racerd  Ataarkea  aad  Saad^  Advartker 
Las  Aagales  Nerald-EiuHaloer 


Naw  Vait  Joaraai-ABMricM 
New  Yorii  Mirrar 
Saa  AatoiHo  Ligiit 
Saa  Fraacisca  Euaaiaar 


Saa  Fraacisea  News  CM  BaUatia 
Saattia  Past-InteHigaaBar 
TN  Aiaaricaa  WaaUy 
Pietwial  Smday  Waiaiiaa  Gmp . 
Pack — The  Cearic  Weakly 


“Test-Town,”  Pa. 
brings  p 
all  this! 

Test  best  in  the 

aitoona  SRtrtor 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


.  .  .  the  medium  that  reaches  98%  of 
Altoona’s  21,384  city  families  and  3  out 
of  4  homes  in  Blair  County!  To  learn 
more  about  this  superior  test  market 
and  how  it  can  strengthen  your  whole 
advertising  program,  contact  Richard  E. 
Beeler,  Advertising  Manager  .  .  . 

Altoona  Mirror,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania 


Where  Can  More  Linage 
Come  From? 


It  can  best  come  from... 


fe  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 


those  who  have  the  most  advertising  to  place-the  big 
media  users.  Key  executives  in  these  companies  read  The 
Wall  street  Journal  every  business  day.  Tell  your  sales 
^  story  te  them  through  their  favorite  publication. 

PMblislMd  at:  NEW  YORK,  SILVER  SPRNM,  MD.,  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  HIASS. 
•  CHICAGO.  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE.  CAUF. 


P  '  \  (  *** 

fNay  C^rwut  i  L^luntn 

★  ★★★★★ 

Column  Conducting 

^OMMENTs  COLUMNIST  Austen  Lake,  Boston  Record-American; 
^  “The  danger  in  conducting  a  daily  column  is  that  a  writer 
tends  to  pontificate  on  the  vast  ponderosities  instead  of  sticking 
to  his  role  as  an  observing  reporter  of  the  earthly  ordinaries. 
Now  there!  See  what  I  mean?  Persiflage  replaces  ideas!  One 
succumbs  to  the  sweet,  sense-lulling  hasheesh  of  polysyllabicL 
The  misty  vapor  of  words  substitutes  for  the  solid  nourishment 
of  corn-beef’n-cabbage  logic.  But  it  only  takes  a  small  pinprick 
to  let  the  gas  out  of  one’s  bag.” 

Relativity 

I  wonder  why  it  seems  so. 

Perhaps  you’ll  tell  me  why 
The  days  I  work  seem  dragging — 

Vacation  days  whiz  hy. 

— Lawrence  A.  Barrett 
Pittsburg  (Kas.)  Sun 

Helping  Hand 

Jim  Stack  of  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  Leader  is  a 
newspaperman’s  newspaperman  because  many  of  his  most 
touching  human  interest  stories  are  about  the  Fourth  Estate 
itself. 

He  has  covered  many  heart-rending  events — the  imprisonment 
of  a  prominent  disbarred  lawyer,  an  interview  with  a  decorated 
Air  Force  hero  the  day  before  he  hammered  to  death  his  Japa¬ 
nese  war  bride  and  their  four  children. 

But  Jim  thinks  his  most  pathetic  experience  was  when  he 
encountered  a  pig-tailed  little  girl,  weeping  on  the  sidewalk 
outside  the  Union  Leader  building,  her  misty  eyes  scanning  a 
freshly  printed  copy  of  the  paper. 

He  asked  her  what  the  matter  was,  begging  pardon  for  what 
might  have  seemed  an  unwarranted  intrusion  on  her  grief. 
Reluctantly,  haltingly,  she  told  this  story: 

“It’s  the  paper.  The  story  of  my  birthday  party  isn’t  there. 
I  brought  it  in  yesterday.  They  said  it  would  be  in  the  paper 
today.  I  can’t  find  it.” 

Jim’s  account  continued: 

“When  she  told  me  her  name,  a  feeling  of  guilt  covered  hk 
like  a  tidal  wave.  I  knew  the  story  had  not  made  the  paper, 
because  it  was  in  the  inner  pocket  of  my  coat. 

“News  stories  are  like  birds  in  flight,  and  minutes  are  pellets 
in  the  scatter  guns  of  journalistic  huntsmen;  reporters  do  not 
search  the  skies  for  blackbirds  when  ducks  fly  overhead.  So 
I  had  neglected  that  morning  to  write  of  lost  puppies.  Boy 
Scout  meetings — and  my  little  friend’s  birthday  party. 

“But  there  she  was— crying. 

“  ‘I  work  for  the  newspaper,  too,  and  happen  to  know  the 
careless  fellow  who  handles  birthday  parties,’  I  told  my  misty- 
eyed  friend,  feigning  chagrin  at  his  oversight. 

“  ‘Tell  you  what  I’ll  do,’  I  said,  listening  for  some  hint  of 
self-indictment  in  my  tone.  ‘I’ll  ask  him  to  do  it  tomorrow. 
Better  still.  I’ll  promise  to  do  it  myself.’ 

“Her  eyes,  now  empty  of  tears,  opened  wide,  like  rose  petab 
under  the  warm  breath  of  the  new  day’s  sun.  Her  thin  lipe, 
quivering  with  frustration  only  a  moment  before,  now  traced  a 
broad  smile.  Her  personal  crisis,  solved  through  a  chance  med- 
ing,  was  over,  and  her  young  life  was  the  brighter  for  it. 

“My  story  of  her  birthday  party  was  published  the  next 
afternoon  under  an  obscure  headline  on  a  page  deep  inside 
the  paper;  no  one  told  me  it  was  well  written,  or  that  they 
had  enjoyed  reading  it,  but  I  still  like  to  think  of  it  as  my 
big  story — 

“Because  it  made  a  child  happy.” 
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Repri-spnted  Nationally  by  VOLdNEY.  REGAN  iv  SCHMITT 


the  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 


HERALD-JOURNAL  &  HERALD  AMERICAN 

^Evening  Sunday 


THE  POST-STANDARD 

Morning  and  Sunday 


'4tiar  (ABC)  CIRCULATION:  (ABC  Rt'port.  12  months  rntlTiR  3  31  62) 

Combined  Daily  231,150  Sunday  Hcraid-American  210. 880. 


You  con’f  beat 
newspaper  coverage 

IN  SYRACUSE . .  ,*Amerka’s  Number  One  Test 
Market  and  Metropolitan  Center  of  the  Great  Central 
New  York  Market 


•  •  •  with  V/2  million  people  and  over  $3  billion  in 
spendable  income.  You  buy  it  all,  neatly  and  completely,  through  the  Syracuse 
Newspapers  (ABC  audited).  Coverage:  100%  of  Syracuse  and  Onondaga  County; 
over  90%  of  Syracuse  metropolitan  area;  57%  of  the  15-county  Syracuse  region. 
No  other  medium  or  combination  of  media  in  this  area  can  deliver  comparable 
coverage  at  comparable  cost. 


*As  confirmed  by  a  12-year  continuing  study  made  by 
Selling  Research,  Inc.,  Burgoyne  Grocery  &  Drug  Index, 
Inc.,  and  documented  by  Sales  Management  Magazine. 


Sunday  Post-Standard  102,448 


I 


editorial 

Best  Wishes  for  Success 

The  announcement  in  E&P  last  week  that  30  major  market  news¬ 
papers,  from  coast  to  coast,  had  succeeded  in  organizing  an 
attractive  package  for  national  advertisers  was  the  most  exhilarating 
news  that  has  hit  the  advertising  world  in  a  long  time.  If  the  reaction 
to  “Newspap)er  1”  on  Madison  Avenue,  off  Madison  Avenue  and  down 
Michigan  Boulevard  or  up  Wilshire  Boulevard  left  any  impression  of 
indifference  or  lack  of  enthusiasm,  the  customary  wait-and-see  stand 
of  ad  agency  executives  could  be  the  answer.  As  almost  any  adman 
might  say,  “what  have  they  got  to  sell  that  we  didn’t  have  before?’’ 

On  the  part  of  publishers  whose  newspapers  are  not  embraced  by 
the  one-bill,  one-order  app)eal  of  "Newspap>er  1,’’  it  is  only  natural 
to  expject  that  they  view  the  new  effort  to  sell  national  advertisers  on 
newspapers  with  some  alarm  mixed  with  hope.  Give  “Newspaper  1’’ 
a  year  or  two  to  prove  the  value  of  this  kind  of  offer  and  other 
newspapers  will  rush  in,  but  with  the  benefit  of  their  colleagues’ 
experience. 

“Newspaper  1”  is  talking  about  a  30-market  propxwition  covering 
28,,500,000  adult  readers  at  a  cost  of  $33,000  for  a  1,000-line  ad.  The 
package,  of  course,  must  be  flexible  to  allow  selection  of  markets  for 
advantageous  grouping.  It  is  not  the  old,  rigid  network  that  failed  in 
the  days  when  all  newspapers  were  riding  high  with  national  adver¬ 
tisers.  Underlying  the  concept  of  “Newspaper  1’’  is  the  basic  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  newspapers — all  of  them — are  low  on  the  totem 
px>le  in  national  advertisers’  campaigns  today. 

Even  if  the  orders  are  not  immediately  forthcoming,  the  promo¬ 
tional  effort  in  behalf  of  “Newspaper  1,’’  to  be  engineered  by  the 
skill  and  knowledge  of  a  leading  advertising  agency,  can’t  help  but 
generate  for  all  newspap>ers,  a  genuine  hard-sell  line  which  doesn’t 
have  to  patronize  any  weak  elements. 


CAMs  and  Cogs 

f  I  'here's  something  about  the  want  ad  department  of  the  newspaper 
-*•  business  that  shows  off  youth  and  exp>erience  in  an  ageless  pjer- 
sonality.  In  the  first  place,  even  the  “elder  statesmen’’  of  the  Association 
of  Newspapjer  Classified  Advertising  Managers  retain  their  vigor 
of  interest,  their  charm  of  sp>eech,  and  their  straight-shouldered 
bearing.  Then,  too,  a  convention  of  CAMs  always  app>ears  to  be  a  part 
of  the  youth  movement,  the  majority  of  its  participants  being  in  the 
before-gray  category. 

Such  observations  could  be  applied  to  the  meeting  in  Atlanta  this 
week  when  nearly  200  people  who  are  responsible  for  a  large  segment 
of  newspapiers’  income  sat  around  in  dawn-to-dusk  work  sessions  on 
five  days,  exchanging  ideas  on  current  affairs.  They  were  not  too 
weary  to  give  resp>ectful  tribute  to  the  past,  while  joining  with  Eldred 
Garter  (Atlanta  Newspapiers)  in  reciting  the  eloquent  soliloquy,  “I 
Am  the  Want  Ad,”  which  was  compx>sed  years  ago  by  Harry  Gwaltney 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  And  there  was  Mr.  Gwaltney,  spry  as  ever, 
present  to  recount  the  birth  of  ANCAM  and  its  progress  over  the  last 
43  years,  despite  the  blunting  of  a  disintegration  plot. 

It  may  not  always  be  realized  that  the  pieople  in  the  want  ad  offices 
have  the  closest,  eye-to-eye  and  voice-to-voice  contact  with  newspapier 
readers.  What  reporter  talks  to  as  many  people  in  a  day  as  one 
classified  salesman?  The  youthfulness  and  vitality  of  the  adtakers, 
which  go  far  to  cement  fine  subscriber  relationships  in  the  newspap>er’s 
foundation,  deserve  the  fullest  recognition  and  participation  in  man¬ 
agement.  If  the  cogwheel  of  enterprise  is  a  little  rusty  with  age,  let  the 
CAMs  give  it  a  push. 


Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  it 
brought  to  desolation;  and  a  house  di¬ 
vided  against  a  house  falleth.—St.  Luks, 
II;  17. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•  THI  FOURTH  EHATI 


Th«  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 


With  which  has  been  merged:  The  JournalM 
established  March  22,  1884;  Nawspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  Juno  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 
Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 
General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr. 

Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker;  Features, 
Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friedman,  Philip  N. 
Schuyler,  Jean  Tarzian. 

Advertising  News,  Robert  B.  McIntyre 
Marketing  and  Research  Manager,  Albert  E 
Weis. 

Librarian,  Janet  Haslett. 

Advertising  Manager,  Henry  C.  Thiele;  Advae 
tising  Production  Manager,  Bernadette  Borrias; 
Promotion  Manager,  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director,  George  S.  McBride. 
Clauified  Advertising  Manager,  John  Johnson. 
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letters 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

In  the  June  15  issue  Dick  Sroda  posed 
a  question:  Why  can’t  newspapers  keep 
top  pliotographers? 

Wliy  indeed! 

He’s  ignoring  a  very  important  factor: 
As  a  photographer  matures  his  intellectual 
needs  become  harder  to  fulfill. 

And  they  aren’t  going  to  be  succored 
on  newspaper  photography,  qualified  pic> 
ture  desk  or  no. 

Newspapers  are  training  grounds  for 
future  commentators — individuals  who  will 
lead  the  unseeing  into  seeing,  the  unthink¬ 
ing  into  thinking  and  the  uninterested  into 
“interestedness.” 

Newspapers  are  “line-up”  rooms  where 
editors  push  daily  life  past  you  and  expect 
identifications  a  hundred  times  a  day.  If 
you  are  unfortunate  and  remain  in  the 
fourth  estate  you  become  a  teacher  not  a 
talent.  Your  sad  knowledge  helps  a  better 
young  talent  become  a  doer. 

Arthur  Brisbane,  a  Hearst  editor  of  long 
ago,  said,  “The  reporter  (and  I  add  pho¬ 
tographer)  is  like  an  electric  light  bulb; 
he  sheds  light.  If  he  stays  too  long  on  the 
newspapers  and  is  not  exceptionally  for¬ 
tunate.  time  and  the  current  of  news  run¬ 
ning  through  him  burn  out  his  enthusiasm 
— and  burn  him  out.  Then  like  the  light 
bulb,  he  goes  onto  the  scrap  heap.”  (from 
Gene  Fowler’s,  “Skyline.”) 

I  interpret  this  to  fit  my  beliefs. 

All  this  to  introduce  a  philosophy  of 
photography  and  newspapers:  That  inter¬ 
pretive  photography  is  impossible  in  news¬ 
papers.  Newspapers  can’t,  or  won’t  handle 
the  double  load  of  responsibility.  You  can 
count  on  two  hands  the  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  capable  of  handling  the 
burden  of  one  responsibility — the  written 
word.  (In  fairness  to  newspapers,  I  must 
say  it  would  be  asking  too  much  of  picture 
editors  to  cope  with  a  dozen  temperamen¬ 
tal  photographers  a  day,  each  with  a  mes¬ 
sage  in  his  photograph.) 

And  as  for  the  individual.  I’m  sure  Dick 
Sroda  was  as  embarrassed  as  I  was  to  read 
about  his  “40”  awards.  This  is  not  an  in¬ 
dication  of  talent  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
(Although  it  is  in  Dick’s  case.)  As  you 
should  know  by  reading  the  classifieds  in 
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E&P  every  photographer  is  an  “award 
winning”  one.  There  is  a  photographer 
in  Iowa  who  carries  around  his  own  award¬ 
winning  equipment — a  black  cat  for  the 
inevitable  Friday-the-13th  picture,  school 
books  for  those  annual  getting-out-of¬ 
school  shots  and  broken  windshields  for 
uninteresting  car-wreck  photos.  He  has 
tons  of  trophies  and  probably  sleeps  well, 
but  he’ll  never  win  the  most  important 
award  of  all:  The  Award  for  Intellectual 
Honesty. 

It  follows  that  a  man  of  integrity  and 
talent  can  no  more  write  or  photograph 
out  his  productive  life  on  a  newspaper 
than  can  he  remain  forever  in  the  womb. 
He  owes  it  to  his  readers,  himself  and  his 
editors  to  look  for  greener  pastures  out¬ 
side  the  newspaper  Stubblefield. 

I  must  believe  that  any  editor  worthy 
of  the  name  expects  and  even  wants  this 
matriculation.  There  has  to  be  room  for 
the  next  protege,  and  after  all,  he  has 
played  no  small  part  in  this  man’s  training. 

The  fakers  and  the  hacks  stay  on,  wail¬ 
ing  and  “speaking  in  tongues”  about  their 
sorry  lot.  They  need  a  swift  educational 
kick  in  the  head  and  heart. 

Margaret  R.  Weiss  wrote  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  22,  1962,  issue  of  Saturday  Re¬ 
view,  “All  photographers  have  to  work 
with  the  same  elements — with  light  and 
space,  with  compositional  elements  of 
tone,  line,  mass,  and  texture  that  light 
renders  in  space.  Through  these  they 
must  express  both  the  image  seen  and 
their  emotional  response  to  it,  exerting  all 
the  technical  means  at  hand  to  create  not 
a  facsimile  of  reality,  but  an  entirely  new 
photographic  reality. 

“The  union  of  creative  insight  and 
strong  supporting  techniques  must  be  com¬ 
plete  if  the  picture  is  to  be  more  than  a 
banal  record  of  immediate  experience.  To 
read  and  reveal  love  or  fear  on  a  face,  to 
catch  and  communicate  the  beauty  or 
terror  of  a  given  instant  is  inspired  trans¬ 
formation  of  authentic  raw  material  into 
art  that  will  endure.” 

Memorize  those  last  two  sentences. 
There,  in  words,  is  the  entire  reason  for 
being.  Carry  those  two  sentences  into  the 
newsroom  with  you.  See  how  ludicrous 
the  surroundings  become.  The  newsroom 
is  your  nursery  and  potty  chair,  not  your 
permanent  home. 

Be  not  afraid  of  age  and  non-success. 
Though  the  thought  of  it  hurts  and  fright¬ 
ens — when  you  are  convinced  of  your  use¬ 
fulness,  talent,  ability  and  mind — be  not 
afraid  that  the  reason  you  are  here  may 
never  materialize. 

Good  luck  to  Dick  Sroda,  my  friend,  and 
HIS  crusade. 

Dick  Swanson 

Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 

*  «  * 

CYNICS,  ETC. 

If  you  expected  to  light  the  fuse  of  a 
bomb  with  your  editorial,  “Take  Care  with 
Interns”  (June  15),  you  have  certainly 
done  so. 

The  “more  promising  aspects”  of  the 
newspaper  field  are  what  a  young  reporter 
sees  for  himself,  not  what  some  kindly 
senior  staff  member  points  out  to  him. 

The  “kicker”  news  story  that  network 
television  newscasters  pick  up  from  the 
wire  services  is  the  work  of  some  police 
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■NOW,  BOBBY.  JUST  KEEP  HIM  AS 
QUIET  AS  YOU  CAN’ 

Shanks,  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News 


reporter  culling  through  the  details  of  40 
or  50  routine  traffic  accident  reports  to 
find  the  one  news  story  among  them. 

The  story  of  the  95-year-old  school 
teacher  who  finally  got  her  college  degree 
was  the  result  of  an  earlier  story  written 
by  a  reporter  who  went  out  to  conduct  a 
birthday  party  interview. 

“Counting  the  gong”  on  the  fire  alarm 
is  important  and  whether  or  not  he  will 
come  up  with  an  A-1  news  story  or  simply 
a  hashed  over  official  report  will  depend 
on  how  fast  a  young  reporter  can  get  off 
his  fanny  and  on  the  road. 

Obits  and  ladies  aid  society  items  are 
all  part  of  the  newspaper  business  and  top 
staff  members  as  well  as  beginners  are 
apt  to  be  called  on  to  write  these  when 
deadline  pressure  increases. 

I  don’t  doubt  that  there  are  “cynics  and 
tired  old  men”  working  for  newspapers, 
but  I  have  seen  “tired  old  men”  who  can 
outrun  any  two  youngsters  and  no  one  with 
a  mind  of  his  own  has  to  worry  about 
being  influenced  by  the  cynics. 

Robert  H.  Hutchins 
Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun. 


Short  Takes 

Elizabeth  Taylor  and  Richard  Burton 
are  presently  living  in  London  —  in  sepa¬ 
rate  suits  at  the  Dorchester  Hotel.  — 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era. 

• 

Mrs.  Kennedy  takes  Caroline  out  for 
soda  or  a  hamburger  to  give  her  ordinary 
threats  of  life.  —  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Cour- 
ier-Expreaa. 

An  alert  young  copyreader  knows 
grammer.  —  Editor  &  Publisher. 

• 

The  newlywed  Rockefellers  played  the 
part  of  a  country  square  and  his  wife.  — 
Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  JoumaL 

• 

In  the  past,  all  rooms  had  to  be  “out¬ 
side”  so  each  could  have  widows.  — 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald. 
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''Each  day  editors  try  to  decide  what  the  news 
is  and  what  it  means.  The  New  York  Times  makes 


a  valuable  contribution  to  our  decisions.  We 

depend  on  The  Times  to  help  us  do  a  good 

job  of  keeping  readers  of  our  newspapers  informed. 

We  always  have  found  The  Times  news  staff 
strong  enough  to  lean  on." 

Ernest  W.  Chard,  Managing  Editor,  Press  Herald-Evening  Express,  Portland,  Me. 
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7  Unions  Strike,  Close  Down 
Honolulu's  2  Major  Dailies 

Management  Claims  Final  Offer 
Better  Than  New  York’s  Package 


Honolulu 

Hawaii’s  two  largest  daily 
newspapers,  the  morning  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser  and  the  after¬ 
noon  Honolulu  Star- Bulletin, 
were  struck  at  6:30  a.m.  June  21 
after  negotiations  between  man¬ 
agement  and  seven  unions  broke 
down. 

It  was  the  first  strike  in 
Hawaii  daily  newspaper  history. 

A  last-ditch  effort  by  two 
Federal  mediators  to  avert  the 
strike  twice  succeeded  in  extend¬ 
ing  the  strike  deadline  for  24- 
hour  periods  but  then  the  850 
employes  walked  out. 

In  addition  to  the  two  news¬ 
papers,  the  Hawaii  Newspaper 
Agency  —  the  joint  production 
facility  for  the  newspapers — 
and  the  commercial  printing 
divisions  of  both  newspapers 
were  struck. 

Unions  Involved 

The  unions  involved  are  the 
Hawaii  Newspaper  Guild,  the 
Hawaii  Photo  Engravers,  the 
International  Typographical 
Union,  the  Printing  and  Press¬ 
men’s  and  Assistants’  Union,  the 
International  Association  of 
Machinists,  the  Amalgamated 
Lithographers  of  America  and 
the  International  Longshore¬ 
men’s  and  Warehousemen’s 
Union. 

Only  dailies  still  publishing  in 
Honolulu  are  two  bi-lingual 
newspapers  (the  Hawaii  Times 
and  Hawaii  Hochi,  both  with 
circulations  of  approximately 
11,700  each),  with  three  pages 
of  English-language  news  daily, 
the  rest  in  Japanese. 

The  other  daily  newspaper  in 
the  state  is  the  Hilo  Tribune- 
Herald  on  the  island  of  Hawaii, 
200  miles  from  Honolulu,  with  a 
circulation  of  about  10,500. 

The  Star-Bulletin  has  a  daily 
circulation  of  about  103,000 ;  the 
Advertiser’s  daily  circulation  is 
60,000.  The  Sunday  Star-Bulle¬ 
tin  &  Advertiser,  editorially  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Advertiser,  has  a 
circulation  of  145,000. 

Governor  John  A.  Bums  is¬ 
sued  a  statement  on  the  day  of 


the  walkout  that  he  was  “very 
much  concerned’’  by  the  news¬ 
paper  strike.  He  met  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  unions  Sun¬ 
day  (June  23)  two  days  after 
the  strike  began,  then  met  with 
management  representatives  the 
following  day  (Monday,  June 
24). 

The  Governor  also  was  briefed 
on  the  strike  by  Daniel  Edwards 
and  Albin  Peterson,  Federal 
mediators  who  arrived  in  Hono¬ 
lulu  from  the  Mainland  two  days 
before  the  strike  began  and  con¬ 
ducted  marathon  sessions  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  avert  the  walk¬ 
out. 

Unresolved  Issues 

Among  the  unresolved  issues 
that  prompted  the  strike  were 
wages,  vacations,  holidays  and 
sick  pay  policy. 

On  wages,  management  of  the 
two  newspapers  offered  a  $4.25 
weekly  increase  for  top-scale 
employes,  scaled  down  propor¬ 
tionately  in  the  lower  classifica¬ 
tions.  (At  present,  five-year 
editorial  scale  is  $150  for  a 
40-hour  week). 

The  unions  demanded  a  $7 
weekly  across-the-board  in¬ 
crease. 

In  a  memorandum  to  employes 
the  Sunday  preceding  the  strike, 
management  spokesmen  said  the 
package  offered  was  “better  than 
those  offered  this  year  in  the  31 
largest  cities  in  the  U.S.” 
(Honolulu  is  the  50th  largest 
city). 

In  a  statement  shortly  after 
the  strike  began,  Thurston 
Twigg-Smith,  publisher  of  the 
Advertiser,  said  the  settlement 
package  offered  was  “far  better 
than  New  York  newspapermen 
settled  for  after  more  than  100 
days  of  striking.” 

In  addition  to  the  $4.25  weekly 
pay  increases  offered  top-scale 
Advertiser  employes,  he  said 
“we  also  offered  attractive 
fringe  benefits,  including  a  first- 
rate  pension  plan  for  all  em¬ 
ployes  and  an  increase  in  group 
life  insurance  at  less  cost  to  the 
employe.” 


(The  pension  plan  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  guaranteed  minimum 
benefit  of  $4  per  month  per  year 
of  credited  service  .  .  .  equival¬ 
ent  to  about  $3.20  a  week). 

The  group  life  insurance  plan 
would  give  top-scale  employes 
$13,500  of  life  insurance  for 
$6.07  instead  of  the  present  con¬ 
tract’s  $10,000  for  $6. 

Sick  I^iCave  Abuse 

The  Star-Bulletin  offered  the 
same  money  increases  and  life 
insurance  benefits  as  did  the 
Advertiser.  It  already  has  a  pen¬ 
sion  program,  but  offered  a  new 
disability  pension  and  more 
severance  pay  benefits  than  it 
now  pays. 

Because  of  what  management 
termed  “wide  abuse  of  the  no¬ 
waiting  period  in  the  sick  leave 
program,”  the  newspapers  are 
seeking  to  restore  a  two-day 
waiting  period  before  sick  leave 
benefits  go  into  effect. 

Management  representatives 
said  the  cost  of  sick  pay  has 
jumped  from  $900  a  month  to 
$6,000  a  month  since  the  waiting 
period  was  abolished  for  all 
seven  unions. 

Management  said  its  offered 


A  few  days  before  the  strike 
began,  Chinn  Ho,  the  industrial¬ 
ist  who  heads  up  the  syndicate 
(hui)  which  acquired  the  Star- 
Bulletin  a  year  ago  in  an  $11 
million  transaction,  told  mem¬ 
bers  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  in 
Honolulu  how  he  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  property  and  how 
he  maneuvered  to  buy  it. 

“The  spark  of  desire,”  he  said, 
“was  prompted  initially  by  an 
excellent  investment  .  .  .  and  a 
contribution  to  the  community 
in  public  service  through  local 
ownership.” 

Mr.  Ho’s  recital  of  the  events 
follows : 

“The  first  chapter  was  a  re¬ 
quest  by  a  principal  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Star-Bulletin  for  me  to 
evaluate  the  potentials  of  the 
company.  At  that  time,  I  was 


sick  leave  plan  is  still  one  of  the 
most  liberal  in  the  newspaper 
industry.  It  provides  for  a  full 
work-week  of  paid  sick  leave  at 
full  pay  for  each  year  of  service, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  12  work¬ 
weeks  per  year. 

Commenting  on  the  manage¬ 
ment  settlement  package,  the 
unions  said  “the  companies’ 
final  offer  failed  to  take  into 
consideration  present  working 
conditions,  the  fact  that  the 
unions  locally  work  longer  hours 
than  papers  of  comparable  size 
on  the  Mainland  and  that 
Hawaii’s  cost  of  living  has  risen 
much  more  rapidly  in  recent 
years  than  newspaper  wages.” 

I.iOMe8  and  High  Pay 

Advertiser  management 
pointed  out  that  the  paper  lost 
money  in  1959-1960-1961-1962 
and  early  1963,  that  some  of  its 
editorial  employes  now  on  strike 
were  making  between  $9,000  and 
$10,000  yearly,  that  scale  for  a 
five-year  reporter  was  $150  a 
week,  with  most  also  drawing 
merit  increase  or  night  differen¬ 
tial  pay  or  both. 

Sharing  the  spotlight  as  union 
negotiators  are  two  international 
representatives  —  Charles  Dale 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  and  Scotty  Ross  of  the 
International  Typographical 
Union — and  Jack  Hall,  ILWU 
chief  in  Hawaii.  The  companies’ 
negotiator  is  Fred  Brandt,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  general  manager, 
Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency. 


director  of  the  Advertiser.  I  was 
allowed  only  a  casual  glance  of 
the  balance  sheet  and  earnings 
statement  and  my  prompt  an¬ 
swer  was  $30  per  share,  antici¬ 
pating  that  this  would  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  counter-proposal  for 
negotiation.  As  it  happened, 
there  was  no  follow  through.  At 
any  rate,  my  interest  was  only 
casual,  and  at  that  time,  I  did 
not  feel  that  control  was  avail¬ 
able. 

“The  second  chapter  was  an 
invitation  from  Carlton  Skinner, 
former  Governor  of  Guam,  to 
join  his  syndicate  to  purchase 
Hawaii’s  leading  newspaper.  All 
the  financial  information  given 
to  prospective  purchasers  was 
made  available  to  me  for  the 
first  time.  We  met  at  a  cocktail 
{Continued  on  page  50) 


Ghinn  Ho  Describes  How 
His  Group  Acquired  Paper 
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Editors  Warned: 
‘Start  Editing^ 


By  Campbell  Watson 

Stanford,  Calif. 

Editors  were  told  to  stop  proc¬ 
essing  copy  and  start  editing  in 
a  report  to  the  25th  annual 
CNPA  Editors  Conference  made 
by  Charles  Massey,  executive 
editor  of  the  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Republic  and  Herald. 

In  a  warning  based  on  a  de¬ 
tailed  survey  of  the  content  of 
20  representative  California 
dailies,  he  also  urged  editors  to 
stop  running  on  momentum. 

“Start  giving  your  readers 
new  respect  and  greater  admir¬ 
ation  for  the  daily  miracle  called 
a  newspaper,”  implored  the 
Scripps-Howard  veteran  who 
went  to  Yakima  six  years  ago 
after  long  service  as  managing 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
News. 

Amplifying  his  indictment, 
Mr.  Massey  said  no  editor  in 
the  group  surveyed  had  dis¬ 
played  enough  enterprise  to  im¬ 
press  his  readers  with  his  serv¬ 
ice  or  to  make  them  think  that 
daily  newspaper  reading  is  a 
must. 

Rou tineas  Hit 

Seven  considered  their  product 
so  routine  that  they  did  not 
carry  either  a  page  one  promo¬ 
tion  or  an  index  to  invite  greater 
readership,  he  also  pointed  out. 

From  this  it  would  seem  to 
appear  the  editors  are  fully  con¬ 
fident  the  daily  reading  habit  of 
their  papers  is  firmly  estab¬ 
lished,  he  noted  in  a  departure 
from  text. 

Mr.  Massey’s  California  study 
follows  a  similar  content  an¬ 
alysis  covering  all  dailies  in  the 
state  of  Washington.  This  in 
general  surprisingly  resulted  in 
the  same  basic  findings,  he  said. 

Self-analysis  should  be  done 
under  the  momentum  of  publica¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Massey  said. 

A  few  of  the  questions  he 
asked  of  editors  were: 

Are  you  doing  a  good  job  of 
informing,  educating  and  enter¬ 
taining?  Can  you  honestly  say 
you  are  serving  your  community 
conscientiously  and  well? 

Are  you  giving  your  readers 
what  they  want  or  are  they 
accepting  you  just  because  you 
are  handy? 

As  a  score  card  Mr.  Massey 
presented  a  content  analysis  of 
20  California  evening  news¬ 
papers.  The  group  had  exactly 
the  same  rate  of  growth  as  the 
state. 

Using  the  1950-60  decade  as 
a  base,  the  California  papers 


showed  48  percent  circulation 
gain  and  the  state  a  48  percent 
population  gain. 

All  reported  advertising  space 
gains.  The  range  was  from  10 
percent  to  124.7%. 

Budgets  Soar 

All  editorial  budgets  soared. 
The  average  was  100  percent 
for  1950-60,  with  three  excep¬ 
tions.  Every  editorial  budget 
also  advanced  further  since 
1960,  with  one  spurting  65  per¬ 
cent.  The  average  for  the  period 
since  1960  was  12  percent.  Ad 
rates  gained  from  27  to  173  per¬ 
cent. 

“The  important  thing  in  this 
study  is  to  show  what  each 
paper  is  doing  to  serve  its 
readers,”  Mr.  Massey  said. 

The  percentage  of  news  to 
advertising  of  the  20  papers 
averaged  29%  news,  71%  adver¬ 
tising.  This  provided  an  average 
of  2,118  inches  of  news  space, 
104,234  inches  of  ads  and  146,- 
597  inches  of  total  space. 

The  range  in  size  on  May  1 
last  was  from  the  104-page  San 
Jose  News  to  the  eight-page 
Yreka  Siskiyou  News.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  news  content  ranged 
from  19  to  66%. 

The  use  of  the  total  newshole 
averaged  at  45%  local;  32% 
wire,  10%  educational  and  13% 
entertainment. 

Eleven  had  more  than  the 
average  of  local  news,  nine  had 
less.  The  highest  percentage  of 
local  was  59%  for  the  San 
Rafael  Independent-Journal. 
This  daily  far  outstripped  its 
population  growth  average  and 
made  a  circulation  gain  of 
111%,  Mr.  Massey  noted. 

On  entertainment  space,  12  of 
the  sample  papers  were  above 
the  13%  average  and  eight  be¬ 
low.  On  educational  material, 
four  matched  the  10%  average. 

Departmental  space  studies 
showed  20  newspapers  used  15% 
of  their  space  to  pages  definitely 
for  women  readers.  The  samp¬ 
ling  day  was  on  a  food  day  and 
hence  the  score  is  high.  Nine 
were  above  the  15%  average. 

12%  For  Sports 

The  sports  average  was  12 
percent.  Six  were  under  the 
average. 

The  photo  count  showed  13 
percent  of  total  news  space  on 
the  average.  Half  used  more 
than  that. 

Only  a  partial  reply  was  re¬ 


ceived  on  the  question  as  to  the 
change  in  newshole  size  since 
1950,  but  all  reporting  listed 
gains.  Those  reporting  in  per¬ 
centages  were  San  Diego  Trib¬ 
une,  37,  and  Banning  Record- 
Gazette,  50. 

The  comparative  number  of 
news  columns  in  1950  and  1960 
provided  included :  Riverside 
Press,  92  to  164;  Pomona  Prog¬ 
ress,  73  to  129;  Bakersfield 
Californian,  105  to  110;  Ventura 
Star-Free  Press,  60.1  to  79.21; 
San  Rafael  I-J,  50  to  90;  Napa 
Register,  60  to  70. 

Cains  Since  ’60 

Some  minor  declines  in  the 
number  of  news  columns  were 
shown  in  the  reports  since  1960. 
Gains  included  Oxnard  Press 
Courier,  10  columns;  Alhambra 
Post-Advocate,  7;  Ventura,  11; 
Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat, 
5;  Napa,  5;  San  Rafael,  10; 
Woodland  Democrat,  13  and 
Redding  Record-Searchlight,  9. 

Staffs  boomed,  too,  with  the 
average  staff  of  13  in  1950  now 
24. 

Mr.  Massey  reported  the 
Garden  Grove  News  had  the 
largest  numerical  gain,  going 
from  two  to  28.  Next  was  the 
San  Diego  Tribune,  up  25  to  an 
editorial  staff  of  86  persons. 

Six  reporting  papers  showed 
staff  increases  of  100%  or  more 
since  1950. 

“These  figures  are  yardsticks 
to  provide  comparisons  —  not 
formulas  for  success,”  Mr.  Mas¬ 
sey  said. 

Headline  Reform 

A  reform  of  headlines  was 
urged  by  Kinunis  Hendrick, 
chief.  Western  division,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  in  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Associated  Press 
News  Executives  Council  here. 

Because  of  headlines,  news¬ 
papers  fail  to  impress  readers 
with  a  responsible  point  of  view, 
Mr.  Hendrick  said.  He  proposed 
a  search  for  better  headlines — 
“or  for  something  better  than 
headlines.” 

Increased  bidding  for  pictures 
was  reported  by  Sam  Blackman, 
general  news  editor,  AP.  One 
factor  is  the  entry  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  into  the  pic¬ 
ture  market. 

AP  paid  $500  for  a  Cuban 
photo  sequence,  Mr.  Blackman 
said.  It  dropped  out  of  the  bid¬ 
ding  for  the  pictures  taken  by 
the  girl  survivor  of  an  Alaskan 
plane  crash  at  $500  and  Life 
went  to  a  reported  $8,000  figure. 

Sports  and  recreation  news 
coverage  must  be  separated  in 
newspapers  of  the  future 
Charley  Young,  sports  editor, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
said  at  the  CNPA  Editors  Con¬ 
ference. 

His  prediction  followed  a  fore¬ 


cast  of  expanded  sports  cover¬ 
age  by  Ed  J.  Dooley,  editor,  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 

The  broad  interest  in  sports 
will  continue  to  explode  with 
the  population,  said  the  one¬ 
time  Portland  Oregonian  sports 
editor. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
minor  sport,  Mr.  Dooley  said. 
Sports  space  grew  from  seven 
columns  on  the  Oregonian  of  his 
day  to  42  columns  on  the  Exam¬ 
iner  today,  but  sports  editors 
continue  greedy  for  space. 

Mr.  Young  set  the  sports 
space  allotment  at  20  percent  of 
the  news  hole.  He,  too,  predicted 
generous  sports  space  expansion 
because  of  new  leisure,  audiences 
and  readers. 

Who  won  is  not  enough  now, 
he  declared.  The  sports  story 
requires  why,  how  and  what 
made  it  happen. 

Mr.  Young  challenged  editors 
to  read  the  sports  pages,  adding: 
“When  you  last  read  them,  did 
you  understand  them?” 

The  sports  staffer  is  a  re¬ 
porter,  not  a  writer.  He  should 
be  trained  in  general  reporting 
and  then  assigned  to  sports,  he 
declared. 

Another  important  instrument 
is  the  word  compressor.  Mr. 
Young  solders  typewriter  bars 
at  the  15  and  75  markings,  as¬ 
signs  stories  of  designated 
length  and  demands  copy  be 
turned  out  within  that  word 
limit. 

Belief  that  the  press  should 
take  the  initiative  in  hiring 
Negroes  was  expressed  by  Jack 
Burby,  press  secretary  to  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  Governor  E.  G.  Brown, 
in  a  report  to  the  United  Press 
International  Editors  of  North¬ 
ern  California.  The  former  UPI 
and  New  York  Times  newsman 
also  said  the  alternatives  to 
solution  of  present  race  prob¬ 
lems  is  a  second  civil  war. 

• 

Slichter  to  Editor, 
Geladas  Now  M.  E. 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

The  Dubuque  Telegraph-Her¬ 
ald  announces  the  advancement 
of  James  Geladas  from  assistant 
to  managing  editor.  He  succeeds 
Harry  Slichter,  who  assumes  the 
new  position  of  editor. 

Mr.  Geladas  came  to  the  Tele¬ 
graph-Herald  in  1956  from 
Worthington  (Minn.).  He  is 
former  editor  of  the  Danville 
(Pa.)  Morning  News  and  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Zanesville 
(Ohio)  News. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Dubuque 
paper  in  1936,  Mr.  Slichter  was 
editor  and  editorial  writer  on 
the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times,  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent, 
and  several  New  England 
dailies.  He  will  devote  more  time 
to  his  column. 
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‘Quality’  Auto  Dealers  Ask 
Drive  Against  Razzle-Dazzle 

Classified  Ad  Managers’  Help  Home 

—  1#  M  ji  A*  A  "I  TT*«.  ^  ^rcat  believer  in  the  sales 

biiuisted;  Deceptive  Ads  mt  effectiveness  of  want  ads  but 

he  thought  some  of  the  prac¬ 


tices  in  the  business  were  ar¬ 
chaic. 

Mr.  Blackfield,  who  heads  a 
company  engaged  in  largo-scale 
home-building  projects  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Hawaii  and  Guam,  as¬ 
serted  that  he  was  particularly 
annoyed  at  the  Honolulu  news- 
pai)ers  since  they  put  a  combina¬ 
tion  plan  into  effect. 

“I  was  all  for  complaining  to 
the  Antitrust  Department,”  Mr. 
Blackfield  said. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 


Atlanta 

The  president  of  the  National 
Automobile  Dealers  Association 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  appealed 
to  the  classified  advertising  man¬ 
agers  of  the  nation’s  newspa¬ 
pers  this  week  to  help  them 
crack  down  on  misleading  and 
false  advertising. 

“The  slick  advertiser  has  no 
legal  rights  to  advertise  in  your 
medium,”  declared  Paul  Rand 
Dixon  of  the  FTC,  making  a 
general  attack  on  deception  in 
ads  and  urging  newspapers  to 
enforce  censorship  rules. 

“You  can  keep  him  out  of  your 
columns  before  the  slow  proc¬ 
esses  of  law  give  him  time  to 
bilk  the  public,  clobber  his  com¬ 
petitors  and  make  a  fortune,” 
Mr.  Dixon  declared.  He  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  the  FTC  had  re¬ 
ceived  few  cases  involving 
claims  of  false  or  misleading 
classified  ads. 

The  nearly  200  members  of 
the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classihide  Advertising  Manag¬ 
ers  who  heard  the  talk  during 
their  four-day  convention  here 
later  discussed  the  problem 
among  themselves  in  terms  of 
“editing”  ad  copy  rather  than 
applying  censorship. 

Hits  ’Razzle-Dazzle’  Dealers 

John  H.  Lander,  Atlanta 
Rambler  dealer  who  heads  the 
NADA,  made  the  more  direct 
approach  for  coping  with  the 
misuse  of  want  ads  by  “razzle- 
dazzle”  car  dealers.  He  ex¬ 
plained  how  the  association  has 
undertaken  a  full-range  pro¬ 
gram  desigfned  to  obtain  public 
support  for  “Quality  Dealers” 
—  those  who  subscribe  and  live 
up  to  a  seven-point  code  of  re¬ 
spectability  and  responsibility. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Lander 
disclosed  the  details  of  arrange¬ 
ments  which  NADA  has  worked 
out  with  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  and  outdoor 
advertising  (billboard)  com¬ 
panies. 

Since  NADA  has  a  modest 
promotion  budget,  most  of  which 
is  being  spent  in  trade  paper  ad¬ 
vertising,  Mr.  Lander  said  NBC 
has  agre^  to  provide  thousands 
of  spot  announcements  on  the 
“Quality  Dealer”  on  radio  with¬ 
out  charge.  Dealers,  in  turn, 
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guarantee  that  at  least  one  but¬ 
ton  on  the  radio  set  in  every 
car  will  tune  in  the  NBC  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  area  where  the  car 
is  sold. 

For  the  billboard  campaig^n, 
Mr.  Lander  said,  the  dealers  will 
supply  only  the  paper  for  the 
ads  that  will  be  posted  during 
the  winter  season,  when  lots  of 
billboard  space  is  not  taken  by 
regular  advertisers. 

Mr.  Lander  praised  the  rela¬ 
tionship  effected  between  car 
dealers  and  Chicago  newspa¬ 
pers,  resulting  in  the  death  of 
many  dealers  who  were  cited  as 
being  “not  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est.” 

“The  shoddy  advertiser,”  Mr. 
Lander  declared,  “is  also  a 
shoddy  operator.  Deceptive  ad¬ 
vertising  merely  encourages 
‘shopping  round’  by  car  buyers 
and  destroys  believability  in  all 
advertising.” 

10  Million  Cars  a  Year 

NADA,  he  said,  is  looking 
ahead  10  years  when  the  ethical 
dealers,  perhaps  fewer  in  num¬ 
ber  than  there  are  in  business 
today,  will  be  selling  10  million 
new  cars  and  15  million  used 
cars  in  a  year. 

This  year’s  business  is  boom¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Lander  said,  but  the 
big-volume  dealers  can  count 
only  on  earning  2.2%  of  gross 
income,  and  that’s  before  taxes. 
The  marginal  dealers  operate 
on  a  1%  profit  basis,  he  said. 

In  1962,  Mr.  Lander  said,  new 
car  dealers  spent  $225  million 
for  all  kinds  of  advertising  and 
$86  million  of  this  went  into 
classified  ads,  while  $54  million 
went  to  display. 

“I  say  ‘spent’  rather  than  ‘in¬ 
vested’  for  advertising,  because 
a  great  deal  of  it  was  wasted,” 
Mr.  Lander  declared. 

The  average  advertising  ex¬ 
penditure  per  dealer  was  $3,000 
for  used  cars,  $2,900  for  new 
cars  and  $900  for  service.  The 
last  category,  Mr.  Lander  re¬ 
marked,  is  one  where  the  news¬ 
paper  admen  could  do  the  most 
development  for  the  dealer’s 
benefit. 

One-Time  Ad  Penalized 

Another  speaker,  William 
Blackfield,  vicepresident  of  the 
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NEXT  IN  COMPUTER  ERA: 


Ads  to  Be  Composed 
While  Customer  Waits 


Atlanta 

Usually,  at  a  convention  of 
want  ad  salesmen,  you  can  get 
a  good  conversation  going  about 
“blind  ads.” 

The  topic  of  chief  interest  here 
this  week  while  the  members  of 
the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers 
were  in  session  had  to  do  with 
a  “seeing-eye  typewriter.” 

It  won’t  be  long,  the  CAM’s 
heard,  before  typewriters  with 
television  screens  attached  are 
standard  equipment  at  want  ad 
counters.  And  what  a  boost  to 
sales  they’d  bring,  suggested  Ed 
McPherson,  a  former  reporter 
who  now  represents  RCA’s 
graphic  arts  development  divi¬ 
sion. 

Here’s  the  “eye-idea”  of  the 
whole  thing: 

A  customer  will  give  a  want 
ad  salesgirl  a  general  idea  of 
the  ad  copy  he  has  in  mind. 
The  girl  will  type  out  an  ad  and 
the  impulses  from  the  keys  will 
punch  a  tape  that  will  run 
through  a  computer  which  will 
prepare  a  tape  for  operating  the 
line-casting  machine.  Within  a 
jiffy,  the  ad,  as  it  would  appear 
in  type,  will  show  on  the  tv 
screen.  The  customer  would  then 
be  able  to  make  changes  or  cor¬ 
rections  and  the  final  copy  would 
be  set  via  the  computer. 

As  Mr.  McPherson  sees  it, 
these  television  typewriters 
could  be  installed  at  branch  of¬ 
fices,  in  supermarkets,  or  any¬ 
where  the  paper  wanted  to  do 
business.  They’d  be  hooked  into 
telephone  circuits  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

Mr.  McPherson  and  Frank 
Lester,  CAM,  Loa  Angeles 
Times,  presented  a  vision  of 
computer  operation  in  the  want 
ad  department  that  is  fast  be¬ 
coming  an  actuality.  Mr.  Lester 
said  the  Times  has  a  goal  of  put¬ 
ting  its  entire  classified  produc¬ 
tion  (3  million  ads  annually)  on 
computer  systems  by  next  Janu¬ 
ary,  but  it  intends  to  keep  its 


present  system  on  a  standby 
basis  as  a  safeguard  against 
“electronic  mishaps.” 

RCA  has  in  development,  Mr. 
McPherson  said,  a  column  gen¬ 
erator  which  reduces  a  full 
newspaper  column  of  copy  to 
film  in  11  seconds.  This  filna  can 
be  processed  in  conventional 
photoengraving  or  offi  et  pro¬ 
duction.  The  generator,  which 
will  be  capable  eventually  of 
handling  a  full  page,  can  shift 
ads  to  improve  appearance  of 
the  page  or  re-classify  them. 

Mr.  McPherson  said  a  page 
would  be  completed  in  two  min¬ 
utes  and  with  normal  engraving 
time  could  be  ready  for  the  press 
in  less  than  20  minutes  from  the 
time  the  processing  of  ad  copy 
is  begun.  This  means,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  that  later  deadlines  will 
be  possible  for  want  ads. 

All  this  could  come  in  the 
next  five  to  seven  years,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Pherson  forecast. 

Mr.  Lester  remarked  that  he 
expected  to  find,  on  his  return 
to  Los  Angeles,  that  much  of 
the  computer  system  planning 
has  already  been  altered  by  new 
developments  during  his  absence. 

Representatives  of  small  pa¬ 
pers  were  assured  that  they  fit 
into  the  computerization  picture 
and  should  not  shun  develop¬ 
ments  because  the  equipment  is 
too  costly.  What  is  ahead,  Mr. 
Lester  remarked,  is  a  data  proc¬ 
essing  center  which  would  serve 
groups  of  papers  and  thus  han¬ 
dle  a  volume  consistent  with  the 
investment. 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
is  going  ahead  with  a  computer 
program,  following  agreement 
with  the  typographical  union 
giving  it  jurisdiction  over  jobs 
from  the  final  tape-pimching 
machine  to  the  makeup  of  the 
page,  it  was  reported.  Unions 
and  publishers  have  been  study¬ 
ing  the  installation  at  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  newspapers  with  a 
view  to  writing  contracts. 


Study  Shows  Change 
In  Values  of  Media 


West  Harwick,  Mass. 

A  move  to  stimulate  adver¬ 
tisers  to  a  critical  re-evaluation 
of  the  various  media  is  being: 
launched  by  daily  newspapers,  it 
was  announced  here  June  25  by 
Jack  Kauffman,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

Speaking  before  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association,  Mr.  Kauff¬ 
man  said  the  new  Bureau  pre¬ 
sentation,  “A  Change  in  Value,” 
is  being  made  available  immedi¬ 
ately  to  its  member  newspapers 
for  use  with  local  and  regional 
advertisers. 

A  booklet  version  of  the  pres¬ 
entation  has  been  sent  to  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers.  It  is  available 
also  in  stripfilm  form,  with  or 
without  recorded  narration. 

Presenting  excerpts  from  the 
presentation,  he  pointed  out  that 
radio,  for  both  advertisers  and 
consumers,  has  become  a  far 
different  medium  than  it  once 
was.  “It  has  changed,”  he  said, 
“from  a  family  to  an  individual 
audience,  from  nighttime  to  day¬ 
time,  from  living  room  to  bed¬ 
room,  from  adults  to  teenagers, 
from  winter  to  summer.” 

A  Different  Commodity 

Television,  too,  he  said,  is  a 
different  “consumer  commodity” 
today  than  it  was  10  years  ago, 
when  it  was  “a  fresh  and  ex¬ 
citing  experience,  king  of  the 
living  room.” 

More  families  have  tv  sets 
today,  said  Mr.  Kauffman,  but  as 
the  number  of  sets  grows  “the 
captive  living  room  audience 
declines.” 

Another  increasingly  serious 
problem  of  television,  he  added, 
is  that  of  commercial  saturation. 
“This  year  18,000,000  television 
commercials  will  be  broadcast. 
The  number  of  stations  has 
grown.  By  1964  all  new  sets  will 
be  equipped  to  receive  UHF 
channels  14  to  83,  further  frac- 
tionizing  the  audience  and  in¬ 
creasing  costs.  People  are  spend¬ 
ing  less  time  viewing  tv.  The 
program  mortality  rate  is  in¬ 
creasing.  Time  and  program 
costs  have  skyrocketed,  while 
audiences  have  declined. 

As  a  typical  example  of  com¬ 
mercial  saturation,  he  cited  a 
recent  S^ii-minute  period  on  a 
New  York  City  station  in  which 
more  than  a  dozen  product  com- 
mericals  and  station  “promos” 
appeared. 

Household  penetration,  he 
said,  has  also  changed  drastic¬ 


ally.  Larger  families  do  more 
tv  viewing,  he  pointed  out,  but 
the  housewives  in  such  families 
watch  less.  And,  although  tele¬ 
vision  reaches  nine  out  of  ten 
homes,  three-fourths  of  the  view¬ 
ing  is  done  by  half  the  homes. 

In  the  case  of  another  “con¬ 
sumer  commodity,”  the  news¬ 
paper,  household  and  consumer 
penetration  have  increased  in 
recent  years,  he  said. 

“Nine  out  of  ten  homes  across 
the  country  get  daily  news¬ 
papers,”  he  said.  “Circulation 
has  grown  twice  as  fast  as  the 
adult  population  in  the  last  two 
decades.  Readership  increases 
with  income  and  education.” 

In  a  recent  three-city  test,  he 
noted,  in  which  tv  and  news¬ 
paper  advertising  programs  of 
similar  cost  were  conducted,  a 
significantly  different  pattern  of 
coverage  was  found.  The  news¬ 
paper  schedule,  he  said,  reached 
86  percent  of  the  homes,  with 
television  adding  only  six  per¬ 
cent  not  covered  by  newspapers. 
Newspapers,  on  the  other  hand, 
reached  39  percent  of  house¬ 
holds  not  reached  by  television. 

With  regard  to  magazines,  he 
pointed  out  that  coverage  of  any 
given  market  is  far  lower  than 
that  of  the  newspaper.  “In  no 
place  across  the  country,”  he 
said,  “can  you  find  any  maga¬ 
zine’s  coverage  even  beginning 
to  compare  with  that  of  the  daily 
newspaper.” 

• 

Dr.  F.  W.  Williams 
In  Marketing  Post 

Dr.  Frederick  W.  Williams 
has  joined  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  as 
a  marketing  consultant,  it  is 
announced  by  Dr.  Leo  Bogart, 
vicepresident  of  marketing  plan¬ 
ning  and  research.  His  major 
activity  will  be  marketing  anal¬ 
ysis  and  programming  in  con¬ 
nection  with  newspapers’  Na¬ 
tional  Sales  Force  presentations. 

Before  joining  the  Bureau, 
Dr.  Williams  was  for  nine  years 
the  head  of  his  own  research 
and  consultant  firm,  which  pro¬ 
vided  services  to  United  States 
and  foreign  manufacturers  in 
such  areas  as  new  product  de¬ 
sign,  packaging,  distribution, 
and  merchandising. 

Peter  Pan  in  Papers 

Newspapers  throughout  the 
country  are  being  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  Oleg  Cassini  line  of 
Peter  Pan  brassieres  and  girdles 
through  Rogers  &  Cowan,  Inc. 


TRUMPS  IN  LINAGE — Detroit  auto  manufacturers  and  agencies  gst 
card  tricks,  high  cards  and  straight  facts  on  the  Upper  Midwest  marks 
in  the  jumbo  deck  which  Wilbur  C.  Gratz  deals  for  the  Minneapeb 
Star  and  Tribune.  Market  facts  of  interest  to  car  dealers  and  S&T  cov» 
age  data  are  given  in  easy  reading  style  on  each  card. 

Jimmy  Powers’  Brookyln  Eagle 


Retirement  from 
News  Announced 

The  retirement  of  James  J. 
(Jimmy)  Powers,  sports  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  has  been  announced. 

Mr.  Powers  joined  the  News 
on  Aug.  20,  1928,  as  a  sports 
columnist,  and  served  as  sports 
editor  from  1935  to  1957.  His 
last  column  appeared  in  the 
News  before  the  114-day  strike 
that  ended  April  1. 

Mr.  Powers  attended  Mar¬ 
quette  University  and  worked 
for  the  Muskogee  (Okla.)  Phoe¬ 
nix,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel 
and  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  News.  He  wrote 
the  book,  “Baseball  Personali¬ 
ties,”  and  taught  journalism  at 
Marymount  College,  in  his  home¬ 
town  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

He  was  one  of  four  News  em¬ 
ployes  who  announced  retire¬ 
ment.  Others  were: 

Antoinette  Donnelly,  woman’s 
feature  editor;  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  News  or¬ 
ganizations  since  April  1,  1912. 
She  is  the  author  of  “Charm 
Never  Fails,”  and  has  written 
a  hundred  booklets  on  beauty. 

Thomas  J.  Donohue,  secretary 
to  the  editor.  He  joined  the  pa¬ 
per  on  Aug.  12,  1921,  as  secre¬ 
tary  to  Managing  Editor  Philip 
Payne. 

He  held  the  same  position  un¬ 
der  Frank  Hause,  and  Harvey 
Deuell  and  in  1939  began  24 
years  of  service  with  Richard 
W.  Clarke,  present  editor. 

Carl  von  Voigt,  garage  super¬ 
intendent.  He  joined  the  News 
as  a  circulation  clerk  on  April 
25,  1921. 

William  Mulligan,  assistant 
garage  superintendent,  moves 
into  the  spot. 


Shut  By  Strike 

After  pressmen  had  run  oil 
50  copies  of  the  June  27  issue, 
The  Brooklyn  Eagle  was  closed 
down  by  the  Newspaper  and 
Mail  Deliverers  Union.  'The 
management  said  it  was  a  juris¬ 
dictional  dispute  involving  eig^t 
men  in  the  Lynbrook,  L.  I, 
plant. 

Stanley  Ross,  general  man¬ 
ager,  charged  the  deliveren 
have  been  keeping  mailers  out 
of  the  plant  by  “brute  force." 
The  $5,000  a  week  cost  involved, 
he  said,  amounted  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  profit  and  loss. 

Dominick  Maimone,  publisher, 
decided  to  replace  the  eight  with 
other  workers. 

Joseph  Baer,  union  president, 
ordered  the  walkout  and  put  up 
a  picket  line. 

Asher  Schwartz,  the  union’s 
attorney,  said  that  the  uni<» 
would  claim  an  unfair  labor 
practice. 

Mr.  Schwartz  said  the  Eagle 
has  been  operating  under  a  con¬ 
tract  that  expired  Dec.  8.  An 
extension  had  been  asked  by 
management  because  of  the 
death  of  Philip  Encisco. 

Mr.  Encisco  built  the  offs^ 
plant  for  publication  of  the 
proposed  Long  Island  Tirtm. 
Robert  W.  Farrell,  who  had  re¬ 
vived  the  Eagle  last  Oct.  16, 
persuaded  him  to  invest  in  that 
publication. 

Mr.  Ross  said  that  prior  to 
the  strike  the  Eagle  expected  to 
be  able  to  end  the  fiscal  year 
with  a  profit.  It  made  money 
during  the  newspaper  strike, 
but  went  into  the  red  in  April. 

The  issue  that  was  struck  had 
25,000  lines  of  advertising,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Ross,  and  the 
paper  needed  15,000  to  break 
even. 
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Editors  &  Planners 
Study  Urban  News 


Three  score  newspapermen 
and  city  planners,  about  equally 
divided,  climbed  a  figurative 
mountain  at  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  this  week  to  look  down 
upon  the  U.  S.  cities  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  and  the  best  roads  to  reach 
them. 

^  The  climb  was  financed  large¬ 
ly  by  the  Ford  Foundation  with 
a  $23,000  grant  to  the  Opinion 
Reporting  Workshop.  A  goal, 
according  to  Samuel  Lubell, 
workshop  director,  was  to  help 
close  the  grap  between  technical 
planning  experts  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  sharpening  the  lines  of 
communication  between  them  — 
the  columns  of  the  daily  press. 

Paul  N.  Ylvisaker,  director  of 
the  foundation’s  public  affairs 
program,  expressed  concern  that 
residents  in  a  number  of  cities 
were  voting  down  the  so-called 
“Metro”  plan  —  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  core  city  and  county  or 
suburban  governments.  The 
mergers  are  proposed  in  a  diver¬ 
sity  of  ways  and  it  is  a  difficult 
story  to  cover. 

Mr.  Lubell  questioned  voters 
in  Miami,  Nashville  and  Dayton 
f  cities  and  learned  that  newspa¬ 
pers  had  failed  to  get  across  a 
clear  understanding  of  what 
could  be  accomplished  by 
“Metro”  merging. 

“City  desks  have  become  as 
complicated  as  the  megalopolis 
you  are  planning,”  said  Earl 
Selby,  city  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  at  one  point. 
The  Bulletin  does  not  have  a 
universal  copy  desk.  Through 
Mr.  Selby  and  14  assistant  city 
editors  flows  regional  news  of 
all  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and 
most  of  New  Jersey,  suburban 
news,  the  output  of  specialists 
on  education,  politics,  labor  and 
corruption,  and  finally  the  rou¬ 
tine  from  city  hall,  courts  and 
police. 

GUcism  of  Press 

Before  Mr.  Selby  could  ex¬ 
plain  the  diagram  of  copy  flow 
he  had  drawn  on  a  blackboard, 
I  Dr.  Scott  Greer,  director  of  the 
Center  for  Metropolitan  Studies, 
Northwestern  University,  ex¬ 
postulated  : 

“You  are  becoming  so  com¬ 
plicated  you  are  forgetting  how 
to  be  good  journalists.  You  are 
trying  to  be  educators,  social 
scientists,  psychiatrists,  experts 
on  medicine,  city  planners  and 
■  all  the  rest.  So  you  are  becoming 
partisans  and  second-gpiessers. 
You  know  so  much  about  every¬ 


thing  else  you  just  don’t  know 
how  to  get  out  good  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

Mr.  Lubell  reported  that 
Nashville  voters  approved  con¬ 
solidation  of  governments.  The 
plan  was  opposed  by  the  Banner, 
advocated  by  the  Tennessean. 
Mr.  Lubell  said  he  found  that 
the  issues  were  not  understood, 
nor  in  Dayton  and  Miami  where 
the  plan  was  defeated. 

“Urban  planning  technicians 
use  phrases  the  ordinary  person 
just  does  not  understand,”  Mr. 
Lubell  said,  “and  reporters  have 
failed  to  put  them  into  stories 
that  are  read.” 

Mr.  Lubell  offered  these  tips: 

1.  Avoid  technical  language. 

2.  Think  and  write  in  terms 
of  people  rather  than  abstract 
issues.  People  like  to  read  about 
other  people  but  often  pass  by 
stories  presenting  ideas. 

3.  Controversy  is  important; 
show  there  are  two  or  more  sides 
and  give  the  different  sides 
clearly. 

4.  Use  visual  aids. 

5.  Full-page  spreads  to  show 
the  importance  of  the  story. 

6.  Running  stories,  full  of 
statements  on  technical  subjects, 
lose  their  audience.  Newspaper¬ 
men  must  be  as  creative  as  city 
planners  in  thinking  up  ways  to 
revive  the  running  story,  to  give 
it  fresh  starts  periodically. 

“Newspapers  in  a  sense  make 
the  agenda  for  neighborhood 
discussion,”  said  Henry  Fagfin, 
professor  of  city  and  regional 
planning  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  He  told  of  a  study 
made  of  the  Philadelphia  area. 
Some  half  billion  bits  of  infor¬ 
mation  was  fed  into  computers 
to  provide  alternative  plans  for 
the  “shape  of  the  future.” 

Interest  on  Front  Page 

Dr.  Fagin  said  the  study  de¬ 
veloped  little  news  coverage  un¬ 
til  an  ex-newspaperman  was  en¬ 
gaged  as  public  information  di¬ 
rector. 

“We  figured  that  if  we  were 
able  to  get  on  the  front  pages 
of  the  newspapers,  the  people 
would  begin  to  realize  they  were 
part  of  a  big  project,”  he  said. 
“It  worked.” 

Richard  Leonard,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  was  discussion  leader 
at  a  session  at  which  Mr.  Lubell, 
Prof.  Victor  Jones  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Prof.  Ros- 
coe  C.  Martin  of  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Wallace  S.  Sayre 
of  Columbia  spoke. 

He  was  followed  in  the  chair 
by  Frank  McCulloch,  Los  An¬ 


geles  Times,  when  Dr.  Greer 
spoke,  followed  by  Prof.  Aaron 
Fleisher  of  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology  and  Mayor 
Beverly  Briley  of  Nashville. 

Prof.  Fleisher  challenged 
newsmen  to  be  as  “creative  as 
city  planners  in  presenting  the 
problems  to  the  people.” 

Mayor  Briley  said  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  Nashville  city  and 
county  governments  became  ef¬ 
fective  April  1.  The  central  city 
with  a  population  of  174,000  and 
an  area  of  22  square  miles  has 
joined  up  with  a  county  area  of 
400,000  population  and  533 
square  miles  to  become  the  larg¬ 
est  single  local  government  area 
in  the  U.  S. 

“The  best  laid  plans  for  a 
school  program,  for  a  sewer  sys¬ 
tem,  for  metropolitan  fire  and 
police  departments  for  all  urban 
community  development  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  people, 
the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Otherwise,  our  planning  can  go 
awry,”  Mayor  Briley  said. 

“Our  two  daily  newspapers  in 
Nashville  do  a  good  job  in  cov¬ 
ering  local  government.  Despite 
the  fact  that  Nashville  is  the 
state  capitol,  both  newspapers 
devote  more  space  to  the  city 
and  county  government  than  to 
any  other  beat  in  town. 

Metropolitan  Desk 

“The  two  papers  are  in  dia¬ 
metric  editorial  points  of  view 
on  most  issues,  so  our  readers 
get  both  sides  of  the  story.  .  .  . 
Happily,  both  supported  me  for 
Mayor! 

“Publisher  Amon  C.  EVans 
and  Editor  John  Siegenthaler  of 
the  Tennessean  plan  to  an¬ 
nounce  this  week  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  metropolitan 
news  desk  which  will  absorb  the 
functions  of  the  old  city  desk 
and  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
state  desk.” 

“Local  government,”  the  Ma¬ 
yor  added,  “needs  a  good  public 
relations  job  to  purge  itself  of 
the  image  of  the  old  ‘city  hall 
gang,’  of  the  waste  and  ineffi¬ 
ciency  that  have  been  associated 
with  it  in  the  past.  I  don’t  mean 
a  whitewash  job.  Local  govern¬ 
ment  must  be  scrubbed  down  to 
the  heartwood,  eliminating 
waste,  inefficiency,  and  poor 
planning.  .  .  . 

“The  scandal  stories  must  be 
reported,  of  course,  but  let’s  tell 
the  story  of  our  local  govern¬ 
ments  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  will  gain  the  interest,  and 
support,  of  our  citizens.” 

Richard  Hartford,  Hartford 
Times,  presided  over  discussion 
of  transportation.  Joseph  F. 
Maloney,  executive  director  of 
the  Massachusetts  Mass  Trans¬ 
portation  Commission,  said  he 
was  gfetting  excellent  editorial 
support  from  the  Boston  papers. 


However,  he  complained  that 
the  papers  were  “short  of  re¬ 
porters”  and  that  those  assigned 
to  cover  the  experiment  —  an 
effort  to  get  people  back  to  using 
public  transportation  —  were 
“supposedly  experts  in  about  20 
different  specialties.” 

“Even  so  we  find  it  better  to 
deal  directly  with  reporters  than 
by  press  releases,”  Mr.  Maloney 
said.  “The  stories  written  by  the 
reporters  usually  have  one  or 
two  substantial  errors,  but  we 
prefer  the  space  with  inaccura¬ 
cies  to  no  space  at  all.” 

Because  the  Herald-Traveler 
man  knew  how  to  ask  questions, 
he  said,  that  paper  has  obtained 
some  exclusive  stories. 

Joseph  Dinneen  Jr.,  Boston 
Globe,  was  asked  about  this.  He 
got  Mr.  Maloney  to  praise  A.  S. 
Plotkin,  the  Globe’s  transporta¬ 
tion  writer,  who  also  writes  edi¬ 
torials  and  covers  general  as¬ 
signments,  and  Robert  Hanron, 
of  the  morning  Globe. 

Word  Constipation 

John  Bell,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  asked  the  planners  in 
general  about  “closed  sessions.” 

“If  you  pardon  the  expression, 
commission  members  get  word 
constipation  when  reporters  are 
present,”  Mr.  Maloney  said.  “So 
we  keep  them  closed.  But  I 
always  tell  reporters  all  that 
happened  when  asked  after  a 
meeting.” 

Prof.  Fagin  said  he  adopted 
a  policy  of  having  all  meetings 
open  to  the  press. 

“My  observation  has  been  that 
the  people  behave  better  when 
the  press  is  present,  and  that  we 
get  things  done  in  faster  time.” 

Philip  Hochstein,  Newhouse 
Newspapers,  presided  over  a  ses¬ 
sion  that  explored  the  changes 
being  forced  on  newspapers  by 
the  flight  of  people  to  the 
suburbs. 

People  outside  the  city  resent 
reading  about  the  city  and  the 
people  in  the  city  have  an  an¬ 
tipathy  to  the  outlanders,  Mr. 
Hochstein  remarked. 

“Yet  how  the  problem  of  sub¬ 
urban  news  is  handled  may  mean 
the  life  or  death  of  the  independ¬ 
ent  metropolitan  newspaper.” 

Charles  Hayes,  Paddock  Pub¬ 
lications,  Arlington,  Ill.,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  it  would  be 
impossible  physically  or  finan¬ 
cially  for  metropolitan  dailies 
to  “cover  suburban  news  ade¬ 
quately.”  He  said  when  his 
papers  come  out  on  Thursdays 
they  outsell  all  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  combined. 

“The  suburban  press  is  the 
only  news  media  today  that  is 
indispensable  to  its  readers,” 
Mr.  Hayes  said. 

Asked  to  speak  for  the  sub¬ 
urban  side,  William  Woesten- 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Career  Men  to  Tell 


News  at  State  Dept. 


Washington 

The  tall  State  Department 
official  approached  former  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
solemnly  at  a  recent  garden 
party  at  the  British  Embassy. 

He  then  threw  this  question 
at  Acheson: 

“Do  you  think  Australia  is 
vital  to  the  Free  World?" 

Startled,  Acheson,  replied: 

“Why,  of  course.” 

“Well,”  responded  Lincoln 
White,  veteran  spokesman  for 
his  Department,  “we  just  lost  it. 
They  are  sending  me  to  Mel¬ 
bourne.” 

The  incident  was  perfectly  in 
character  for  the  67-year-old 
White,  who  somehow  never  lost 
his  sense  of  humor  in  the  past 
24  years  as  a  “spokesman”  for 
a  half-dozen  Secretaries  of 
State.  Veteran  newsmen  at  the 
Department  showed  their  feel¬ 
ing  for  him  by  giving  him  a 
standing  ovation  at  the  session 
with  the  press  where  his  future 
assignment  was  disclosed. 


boat  that  leaves  San  Francisco 
early  in  September  and  visit  all 
them  nice  islands  on  the  way.” 


Emphasize  Changes 


The  passing  of  Mr.  White 
at  the  Department  only  serves 
to  emphasize  what  has  become  a 
growing  tendency  there  to  “han¬ 
dle”  news  in  a  less  direct  fashion 
than  issuing  information 
through  an  official  spokesman. 
His  successor,  for  example,  is 
Richard  I.  Phillips,  a  career 
foreign  service  officer  who  will 
hold  the  post  only  for  a  couple 
or  three  years  and  then  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  career  person. 

Says  a  veteran  of  Depart¬ 
ment  coverage: 

“White’s  role  has  been  de- 
emphasized  around  here  in  the 
last  year  or  so.  But  at  the  same 
time  we’ve  had  easier  access 
than  I  can  ever  remember  to 
officials  up  and  down  the  line. 
The  emphasis  now  is  on  giving 
you  the  information  and  letting 
you  use  it  without  attributing  it 
to  anybody  here  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment.” 

Mr.  White,  who’ll  draw  $20,- 
000  and  free  quarters  in  his  new 
post,  steps  up  from  a  job  that 
pajrs  about  $18,500.  He  is  mak¬ 
ing  the  shift  because  Depart¬ 
ment  regulations  require  for¬ 
eign  service  (which  he  has  not 
had)  on  his  record  to  qualify 
him  for  full  retirement  bene¬ 
fits. 


Slings  and  Arrows 


ning  s. 


Reap  Drops  Down 


Mr.  White,  who  started  out  as 
a  reporter  on  the  Chattanooga 
Newg  and  never  lost  his  South¬ 
ern  casualness  even  under  du¬ 
ress,  frankly  told  newsmen: 

“I  am  looking  for  the  slowest 


Struck  Paper’s 
Manager  Fights 
ITU  Legislation 


White 


In  announcing  the  shift  in 
duties,  Mr.  Rusk  said: 

“In  his  career  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment  he  has  served  imder  eight 
Secretaries  of  State  and  he  has 
served  us  all  well.  For  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  has 
endured  the  slings  and  arrows 
of  outraged  newsmen  with  limit¬ 
less  good  humor,  urbanity  and 
great  service  to  his  country.  . .  . 
His  nightly  rest  has  often  been 
disturbed  by  reporters  on  the 
trail  of  stories,  for  newspaper 
deadlines  are  no  respecters  of 
sleep.” 

In  looking  back  over  Mr. 
White’s  career,  newsmen  are 
likely  to  recall  his  statements  to 
them  at  the  time  (1960)  that 
a  U.  S.  “spy  plane”  (the  U-2) 
was  shot  down  over  Russia.  Act¬ 
ing  on  information  furnished 
him  he  insisted  repeatedly  that 
it  was  a  “weather  plane”  off  its 
course  until  the  White  House 
itself  admitted  that  it  was  on 
an  espionage  mission.  Says  one 
Department  veteran: 

“White  never  told  us  lies  and 
I  honestly  don’t  think  he  knew 
about  the  true  nature  of  that 
U-2’s  flight.” 

As  Mr.  White  departs  his  post, 
there  is  every  indication  that 
Robert  J.  Manning,  former 
staffer  on  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  who  took  over  last  year 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Public  Affairs,  is  riding  high 
in  the  saddle.  Coming  in  as  the 
new  deputy  to  Mr.  Phillips  is 
another  career  Foreign  Service 
officer,  Robert  J.  McCloskey,  who 
also  has  been  an  aide  of  Man¬ 


Phillips 


phasis  now  in  Manning’s  office 
on  getting  foreign  service  offi¬ 
cers  into  public  affairs.  I  can 
say  that  I  have  felt  there  hasn’t 
been  enough  participation  by 
these  officers  in  public  affairs.” 

Mr.  Phillips,  who  is  much- 
traveled  and  is  fluent  in  both 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  also 
plans  to  “travel  more”  in  his 
job  than  did  Mr.  White.  As  he 
puts  it: 

“I  hope  to  continue  to  make 
occasional  trips  and  fill  some 
speaking  engagements  and  will 
accompany  the  Secretary  on 
some  of  his  travels.” 

Mr.  Phillips,  now  52,  was  bom 
at  Artesia,  New  Mexico.  As  he 
explains  it: 

“My  parents  and  grandpar¬ 
ents  went  out  to  New  Mexico 
from  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  because 
of  a  land  promotion  scheme  to 
grow  vegetables.  My  grandfa¬ 
ther  had  been  an  engineer  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and 
my  father  was  a  chemical  engi¬ 
neer. 

“The  family  moved  from  there 
to  Southern  California  when  I 
was  only  one.” 

Mr.  Phillips  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California, 
where  he  received  both  an  un¬ 
dergraduate  and  a  law  degree. 
He  practiced  law  in  Los  Angeles 
before  moving  to  Buenos  Aires, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  a 
local  law  firm  for  five  years.  He 
went  to  work  for  the  State  De¬ 
partment  in  Montevideo  in  1941 
and  he  also  has  had  duty  in 
Caracas,  Venezuela;  Guadala¬ 
jara,  Mexico,  and  Nairobi,  Ken¬ 
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The  man  who  is  being  “pushed 
down”  in  all  this  process  is 
White’s  former  deputy,  Joe 
Reap,  who’ll  no  longer  act  as  an 
occasional  spokesman  for  the 
Department  but  will  handle  “ad¬ 
ministrative”  affairs  in  the  of¬ 
fice. 

Mr.  Phillips  is  quite  frank  in 
discussing  the  implications  of 
the  “new  look”  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  dealings  with  the  press. 
He  says: 

“It  is  the  intention  to  make 
this  job  a  normal  duty  assign¬ 
ment  lasting  only  three  or  four 
years.  I  myself  expect  to  be 
sent  abroad  again  at  the  end  of 
next  year. 

“There  is  a  great  deal  of  em¬ 


Pulilzer  Traveling 
Fellowships  Awarded 


Concord,  N.  H. 

Spokesmen  for  two  New 
Hampshire  daily  newspapers  ap¬ 
peared  before  a  joint  session  ol 
the  House  and  Senate  labor 
committees  here  June  19  to 
voice  opposition  against  House 
Bill  620  which  would  outlaw  the 
use  of  professional  strike¬ 
breakers  in  this  state. 

Opponents  of  the  measure  in¬ 
cluded  Thomas  W.  Gerber,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Concord 
Monitor,  which  was  continuing 
publication  despite  a  printers’ 
strike,  and  Robert  Foster,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Foster^ 8  Daily  Demo¬ 
crat  in  Dover,  which  has  a  non¬ 
union  shop. 

Mr.  Gerber  told  the  law¬ 
makers  that  the  Intemationsl 
Typographical  Union  is  sup¬ 
porting  similar  legislation  else¬ 
where  in  the  United  States  and 
“if  the  ITU  is  successful,  it  will 
control  the  newspaper  industry 
of  the  nation.” 

“The  ITU’s  demand,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “is  an  illegal  demand 
and  the  xmion  knows  it.  If  we 
went  along  with  them,  we  would 
be  joining  in  an  illegal  restraint 
of  trade  violation  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  anti-trust  laws.” 

At  this  point,  the  Monitor  of¬ 
ficial  was  told  by  Rep.  George 
W.  Angus,  chairman  of  the 
House  Labor  committee,  to  con¬ 
fine  his  remarks  to  the  measure 
under  study  because  “we’re  not 
interested  in  the  Concord  Moni¬ 
tor’s  labor  troubles.” 


His  wife  is  the  former  Irene 
Shields  of  Montevideo.  Her  par¬ 
ents  were  Americans. 


Ad  Cars  Use  Phones^ 
Trucks  Go  Colorful 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Colorful  circulation  trucks 
and  radio-equipped  advertising 
service  cars  are  being  put  into 
Oakland  Tribune  service. 

Bright  yellow  is  replacing  th* 
drab  green  of  the  40-vehicle 
circulation  fleet.  Volkswageni 
with  mobile  phones  are  being 
used  to  distribute  ad  proofs. 
These  replace  motorcycles. 


The  Pulitzer  Traveling  Fel¬ 
lowships  for  1963  were  awarded 
at  Columbia  University  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism  to: 
Richard  James  Levine,  Brook¬ 
lyn;  Robert  Louis  Pisor,  New 
York  City;  and  Maurine  Ruth 
Hoffman,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

Alternates  named  were  B. 
Drummond  Ayres  Jr.,  Accomac, 
Va.;  Terrence  Patrick  Mont¬ 
gomery,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. ; 
William  Gerard  Connolly  Jr., 
Scranton,  Pa.,  and  H.  Martin 
Hagrg  Jr.,  Dallas,  Texas. 


Ridders  Abroad 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  H.  Ridda 
Sr,,  have  left  Saint  Paul  for  » 
two-month  tour  of  Europe  which 
will  include  Leningrad,  Moscow, 
Athens,  Istanbul  and  Helsinki 
Mr.  Ridder  is  president  of 
Northwest  Publications  Inc. 
Each  will  write  three  articles  * 
week  for  the  SL  Paul  Dispatchr 
Pioneer  Press.  They  will  also 
take  color  slides  which  will  h* 
shown  on  their  return. 
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UPI  Clarifies  Limit 


On  Special 

United  Press  International  in¬ 
formed  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  this  week 
that  steps  have  been  taken  to 
prevent  its  Special  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  from  performing  a  task 
for  a  commercial  client  that 
would  be  inimical  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  foreign  policy. 

The  assurance  was  given  by 
Earl  J.  Johnson,  vicepresident 
and  editor  of  UPI,  in  a  letter  to 
Senator  J.  William  Fulbright, 
chairman  of  the  committee 
which  recently  probed  services 
performed  by  press  agencies  in 
behalf  of  agents  for  foreign 
principals.  (E&P,  June  22). 

Mr.  Johnson  explained  that  a 
review  of  the  testimony 
prompted  him  to  clarify  the 
record  in  respect  to  UPI  serv¬ 
ices.  He  repeated  what  he  had 
told  the  committee  June  14: 
“Our  methods  and  practices  are 
quite  different  from  those  of 
the  former  International  News 
Sendee.  When  UPI  took  over  in 
19{i8  our  methods  and  standards 
prevailed.” 

Confusion  in  Record 

Some  misunderstanding  of 
UPI’s  work  may  have  been 
caused,  Mr.  Johnson  suggested, 
by  the  “flipping  back  and  forth 
in  references  to  UPI  and  INS  at 
the  open  hearing.” 

“Upon  reading  the  tran¬ 
script,”  Mr.  Johnson  wrote,  “I 
felt  that  through  timing  and 
juxtaposition  with  evidence  of 
questionable  practices  by  others 
UPI  was  being  identified  with 
conduct  which  is  alien  to  its 
standards  and  its  record. 

“This  could  be  damaging,  as 
the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the 
existing  basic  news  services  are 
their  greatest  assets  and  these 
characteristics  are  vitally  im¬ 
portant  to  our  society  as  well.  I 
know  the  committee  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  confuse  our  practices 
with  those  of  others.” 

Mr.  Johnson  said  the  work  of 
UPI’s  Special  Service  Bureau 
had  been  re-examined  in  the 
light  of  the  committee  inquiry. 

Source  of  Query  Identified 

“We  have  more  clearly  de¬ 
fined  its  operational  procedure,” 
he  wrote.  “This  eliminates  any 
possibility  that  this  department 
might  perform  a  task  for  a  com¬ 
mercial  client  that  would  be 
inimical  to  the  gfovernment’s 
foreigfn  policy  . . . 

“Now  as  to  procedures: 

“1.  You  suggested  that  be¬ 
cause  it  occasionally  provided 
factual  information  to  public 
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relations  firms  with  foreign  ac¬ 
counts  you  thought  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  UPI  might  unknowingly 
become  the  handmaiden  of  for¬ 
eign  interests.  I  said  it  had  not 
happened,  but  in  subsequent 
questioning  of  Ed  Allen  and  me 
it  was  brought  out  that  we  could 
not  be  sure  it  could  not  because 
the  Special  Service  Bureau  did 
not  always  know  the  original 
source  or  purpose  of  an  inquiry. 
We  have  had  that  point  promi¬ 
nently  in  mind  in  this  week’s 
review.  The  Special  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  does  not  accept  assign¬ 
ments  on  behalf  of  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments. 

“2.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
June  14  hearing  you  asked  me 
whether  I  did  not  think  ‘it  would 
be  wise  for  UPI  reporters  to  be 
able  to  state  and  to  know 
whenever  they  are  given  a  spe¬ 
cial  assignment  who  they  are 
working  for?’ 

“I  replied  that  I  thought  that 
was  a  sound  suggestion.  I  could 
not  say  that  it  was  always  done. 
Upon  reviewing  this  with  our 
Special  Service  Bureau  I  find 
that  in  most  cases  the  reporter 
has  known  and  has  so  stated.  I 
have  now  asked  the  Special 
Service  Bureau  to  continue  to 
do  so.  I  thank  you  for  the  sug¬ 
gestion. 

“3.  Embarrassing  as  it  was 
for  me  personally  and  for  the 
service,  I  must  thank  you  for 
bringing  up  some  of  those  bro¬ 
chures  which  made  exaggerated 
claims  as  to  what  the  depart¬ 
ment  was  prepared  to  do.  They 
were  out  of  character  in  UPI 
and  are  now  extinct. 

Small  Part  of  Business 

“Because  of  the  interest  that 
our  own  profession  has  in  these 
matters  as  well  as  in  the  light 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee’s  interest,  I  should  like 
to  review  briefly  several  facts 
about  the  Special  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  which  are  pertinent: 

“A.  As  I  testified  on  the  14th, 
gathering  factual  information 
for  commercial  firms  is  less  than 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of 
what  the  UPI  does.  Within  the 
Special  Service  Bureau"  itself 
answering  such  queries  is  a 
minor  role.  The  main  work  of 
the  bureau  is  servicing  radio¬ 
television  networks,  magazines, 
book  publishers  (research  proj¬ 
ects  largely  conducted  by  ques¬ 
tionnaires)  and  arranging  for 
special  wire  installations  such 
as  were  mentioned  at  the  June 
14  hearing. 

“B.  UPI  never  has  permitted 
a  public  relations  firm  to  influ- 
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ence  its  news  report  on  behalf 
of  a  foreign  principal  or  any 
other  interest  which  the  public 
relations  firm  might  represent. 

“The  one  continuing  agree¬ 
ment  with  a  public  relations 
firm  mentioned  in  the  June  14 
hearing  set  up  no  contact  of  any 
kind  with  the  UPI  news  report 
and  specifically  excluded  non¬ 
objective  questions.  It  also  re- 
.served  to  the  Special  Service 
Bureau  the  right  to  define  ob¬ 
jectivity. 

“C.  Anytime  a  query  is  sent 
out  on  behalf  of  a  non-editorial 
client  it  is  signed  by  the  man¬ 
ager  of  UPI’s  Special  Service 
Bureau,  not  by  an  editor  of  the 
basic  service.  The  two  are 
wholly  separate. 

“D.  Our  Special  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  does  not  ask  UPI  employes 
to  question  government  officials 
on  behalf  of  a  non-editorial 
client. 

“E.  Of  course  our  Washing¬ 
ton  reporters  conform  in  all 
respects  to  the  rules  governing 
admission  to  the  press  galleries 
of  Congress. 

“Aside  from  the  possible  haz¬ 
ards,  which  the  committee  fore¬ 
saw,  and  which  have  now  been 
eliminated,  I  see  no  cause  for 
reproach,  implied  or  otherwise, 
in  this  operation. 

“UPI  is  an  independent  re- 
portorial  service  of  considerable 
magnitude  whose  worldwide 
staff  has  a  record  for  producing 
a  news  report  of  the  highest 
quality.  My  colleagues  and  I 
would  not  permit  any  depart¬ 
ment  of  it  to  perform  a  ques¬ 
tionable  service  and  indeed  we 
have  not. 

“Repeating  for  emphasis,  let 
me  say  again,  and  I  believe  you 
will  concur  in  this,  that  there 
was  no  evidence  at  the  hearings 
in  Washington  that  UPI  had 
allowed  itself  to  be  used  by 
special  interests,  foreign  or 
otherwise,  and  no  evidence  that 
UPI  employes  had  misrepre¬ 
sented  themselves  in  dealing 
with  news  sources.” 

Editor’s  note:  E&P’s  story 
last  week  erroneously  quoted 
Mr.  Johnson  as  saying  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Service  Bureau  accounted 
for  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
UPI  business.  He  said  “one- 
tenth  of  one  percent.” 

Also,  Phil  Reed  was  identified 
as  managing  editor  of  INS  in 
1958.  He  was  then  assistant 
general  manager. 

Cancelled  in  March 

James  Cope,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Selvage  and  Lee  Inc., 
has  advised  that  the  company 
cancelled  its  contract  for  special 
services  last  March.  The  ex¬ 
piration  date  was  August. 

“The  nearest  we  ever  came  to 
foreign  policy  with  this  service,” 
Mr.  Cope  said,  “was  in  1959 


when  we  asked  UPI  Special 
Services  to  survey  Chicago  re¬ 
tail  liquor  stores  after  pub¬ 
licity  had  been  given  the  serv¬ 
ing  of  Spanish  sherry  at  a 
dinner  in  that  city  for  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England.  How 
much  had  this  increased  sherry 
sales?  the  stores  were  to  be 
asked. 

“The  record  shows  we  never 
used  this  service  on  matters 
having  to  do  with  our  Overseas 
Companies  of  Portugal  account, 
and  we  do  not  work  for  the 
Portuguese  Government.” 

• 

Guild  Unit 
Bypasses 
Boston  Panel 

Boston 

Without  further  assistance  of 
a  special  economics  panel  sug¬ 
gested  by  Robert  Choate,  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  Newspaper  Guild  unit 
has  reached  a  tentative  agree¬ 
ment  providing  for  an  increase 
of  $8.50  a  week  over  a  two  year 
period,  plus  an  increase  up  to 
$14.50  a  week  for  minimum  clas¬ 
sifications.  The  agreement  has 
been  referred  to  the  contract 
department  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  for  approval. 
If  approved  the  Boston  unit 
must  vote  on  it  again. 

The  three-man  panel  headed 
by  Theodore  W.  Kheel  who 
helped  settle  the  New  York 
strike  had  held  one  meeting  in 
May  and  had  postponed  further 
sessions  until  later  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  On  June  17  Lawrence 
O’Connell,  assistant  business 
manager,  negotiated  the  tenta¬ 
tive  agreement  with  the  Guild 
committee  headed  by  Robert  D. 
Manning. 

The  new  contract,  which  would 
replace  one  that  expired  Jan.  1, 
also  provides  for  a  fourth  week’s 
vacation  after  15  years,  elim¬ 
inates  a  joint  labor-manage¬ 
ment  board  as  a  step  in  arbitra¬ 
tion,  and  strengthens  seniority 
as  a  factor  in  lay-offs. 

The  $8.50  a  week  increase — 
$4.50  the  first  year,  $4  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  similar  to  one  on  which 
Boston  printers  voted  June  28 — 
would  go  to  all  employees  earn¬ 
ing  $100  a  week  and  over.  The 
top  minimum  for  reporters  be¬ 
comes  $152.25.  Display  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen,  copy  editors, 
and  rewrite  men  would  get  $169. 

The  general  increases  are 
retroactive  to  Jan.  1.  Extra  in¬ 
creases  on  minimums  are  not. 
There  is  a  new  category  for 
dramatic  criticism  paying  $159. 

Those  who  were  receiving 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Computers  Can  Boost 
Papers’  Ad  Linage 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


A  computerized  service  that 
combines  research  data  on  the 
buying  habits  of  newspaper  au¬ 
diences — as  well  as  audiences 
of  other  media — with  published 
media  rates  to  provide  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  with  analyses 
of  consumer  audiences,  rather 
than  total  audiences,  of  various 
media  was  demonstrated  for  the 
first  time  last  week  by  SRDS 
DATA  INCORPORATED. 

The  firm,  research  and  data 
processing  subsidiary  of  Stand¬ 
ard  Rate  and  Data  Service,  Inc., 
also  unveiled  the  ad  industry’s 
first  data  communications  sys¬ 
tem  which  links  a  computer  to 
a  nation-wide  Teletype  net¬ 
work  to  enable  agencies  any¬ 
where  in  the  U.S.  to  obtain  im¬ 
mediate  media,  market  research 
and  other  information  from 
Data  Inc. 

Heart  of  the  system  is  a 
Honeywell  400  computer  sys¬ 
tem  and  a  specially-designed 
communications  system  devel¬ 
oped  by  Honeywell  Electronic 
Data  Processing. 


The  new  service,  called  Con¬ 
sumer/Audience  Profile  Service 
(C/AP),  describes  the  audience 
characteristics  of  some  200  dif¬ 
ferent  media  vehicles,  includ¬ 
ing  newspapers,  magazines  and 
radio-tv,  in  terms  of  the  actual 
users  and  purchasers  of  any  of 
50  different  product  categories. 
The  consumer  research  was 
done  independently  by  Data 
Inc.,  an  organization  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  data-processing  spe¬ 
cialists,  researchers  and  mathe¬ 
maticians  skilled  in  the  use  of 
computers. 

Provides  Evidence 

By  defining  media  audiences 
in  terms  of  their  purchases, 
C/AP  provides  evidence  of 
which  media  deliver  the  largest 
numbers  of  prospects  for  a 
given  product.  Through  the 
combination  of  this  information 
with  current  media  rates,  ad 
agencies  can  determine  with 
greater  accuracy  the  best  media 
to  use  for  advertising  specific 


MEDIA  DECISIONS  —  Joseph 
Chamberlain  (left),  president  of 
Million  Market  Newspapers,  Inc., 
poses  with  Phillip  W.  Weni9,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Data,  Inc.,  following  an¬ 
nouncement  that  MMN  had  signed 
for  Data,  Inc.'s  National  Consum¬ 
er/Audience  Profile  Service.  At 
right,  Mr.  Wenig  watches  Herbert 
Zeltner,  media  director  of  Lennon 
and  Newell,  Inc.,  check  out  new 
system,  developed  by  Honeywell 
Electronic  Data  Processing,  which 
permits  agencies  anywhere  in  U.S. 
to  obtain  immediate  media  data 
from  Honeywell  400  computer. 
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products,  and  the  lowest  cost 
for  obtaining  maximum  cover¬ 
age,  according  to  Phillip  W. 
Wenig,  president  of  Data  Inc. 

Demonstration  of  C/AP  Serv¬ 
ice  followed  closely  on  the 
heels  of  last  week’s  announce¬ 
ment  that  Million  Market 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  had  signed 
with  Data  Inc.,  for  its  Spring 
1963  National  Consumer/ Audi¬ 
ence  Profile  Service  study  to  be¬ 
come  the  first  subscription  to 
the  National  C/AP  service  by 
a  newspaper  group  (E&P,  June 
15,  page  18). 

The  announcement  was  made 
jointly  by  Joseph  Chamberlin, 
MMN  president,  and  Mr.  Wenig. 

While  MMN,  comprised  of  five 
major  dailies:  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 
and  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star,  became  the  first  group  to 
sign  for  Data,  Inc.’s  C/AP  serv¬ 
ice  at  the  national  level,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  New  York 
Post,  and  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  have  already  signed  for  local 
C/AP  studies. 

More  Dailies  Due 

“We  expect  to  sign  addi¬ 
tional  newspapers  in  the  near 
future,”  Mr.  Wenig  said  this 
week. 

As  MMN’s  Chamberlin  put  it 
last  week:  “The  C/AP  national 
study  will  enable  MMN  to  be 
even  more  helpful  to  national 
advertisers  and  their  agencies. 
Since  the  advertiser  often  needs 
to  evaluate  all  media  classes  on 
a  national  level  before  he  can 
start  to  make  his  media  deci¬ 
sions  on  a  market-by-market 
basis,  we  at  MMN  are  anxious 
to  study  the  results  of  this  first- 
of-its-kind  C/AP  service. 
Through  it,”  Mr.  Chamberlin 
said,  “we  expect  to  develop 
greater  insight  on  how  we  can 
aid  the  advertiser  and  the 
agency  on  obtaining  the  most 
effective  possible  campaign.” 

Mr.  Wenig  added  that  the 
program  initiated  by  MMN  rep¬ 
resents  a  “most  imaginative  and 
creative  way  of  providing  their 
clients  with  the  type  of  con¬ 
sumer-audience  data  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  their  agencies 
have  long  sought. 

“In  addition  to  the  national 
service,  which  is  based  on  inter¬ 
views  with  individuals  in  2,500 
households  in  100  sampling 
points  from  our  National  Area 
Probability  Sample,  Data,  Inc., 
also  conducts  local  studies  using 


basically  the  same  question¬ 
naires  and  personal  interview 
techniques.”  Mr.  Wenig  told 
E&P,  adding  that  Data,  Inc.  is 
currently  negotiating  with  indi¬ 
vidual  MMN  newspapers  for 
local  C/AP  studies. 

“The  combining  of  national 
and  local  level  information  will 
enable  MMN  to  answer  adver¬ 
tiser  questions  that  heretofore 
went  unanswered  or  were  only 
half-answered,  at  best,”  he  said. 

N.Y.  Profiled 

During  last  week’s  press 
demonstration  of  C/AP  at 
Data,  Inc.’s  New  York  head¬ 
quarters,  C/AP  data  from  the 
New  York  market  area,  in  six 
product  categories,  combined  in 
a  four-step  process  with  rate 
data  from  four  local  media,  was 
shown. 

Media  used  were  the  New 
York  Times,  New  York  News, 
NBC-TV  and  CBS-TV.  Product 
categories  shown  were  dog 
food,  cigarets,  cleansers,  facial 
tissues,  wines  and  automatic 
washers. 

Within  five  minutes,  the  Hon¬ 
eywell  400  analyzed  the  data 
and  produced  a  two-media  com¬ 
bination  representing  the  best 
“media-mix”  for  each  of  the 
six  products,  based  on  the  low¬ 
est  cost  to  reach  the  largest  un¬ 
duplicated  audience  of  prospec¬ 
tive  buyers  of  each  product. 

Mr.  Wenig  said  that  although 
the  New  York  market  was  used 
to  demonstrate  the  local  C/AP 
Service,  every  major  market 
area  in  the  nation  will  eventu¬ 
ally  be  included  in  the  C/AP 
surveys. 

Newsmen  Participate 

At  one  point  in  last  week’s 
press  conference,  Mr.  Wenig  in¬ 
vited  press  representatives  to 
prepare  sample  ad  schedules  to 
be  costed  out  —  one  for  print 
media,  the  other  for  broadcast 
media.  The  schedules  were  then 
converted  to  punched  cards  and 
read  into  magnetic  tape.  In  30 
seconds,  the  computer  searched 
its  files  for  pertinent  rate  in¬ 
formation  and  printed  a  com¬ 
plete  cost-out  of  each  schedule. 

In  another  demonstration. 
Herb  Zeltner,  media  director  of 
Lennen  and  Newell,  New  York 
ad  agency  (see  cut),  directed 
transmission  of  a  request  for 
data  over  the  teletype  network, 
directly  to  the  computer.  In 
about  15  seconds,  the  computer 
located  and  processed  the  infor- 
{Continued  on  page  18) 
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RETAIL  SURVEY: 


Poise  Backer  Bets 
On  Newspaper  Power 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Sanford  B.  “Sandy”  Elias, 
president  of  the  Supplement 
Publishing  Corp.,  is  betting  on 
success  for  Poise,  the  10-times- 
a-year  Sunday  magazine  aimed 
at  women  from  15  to  22  years  of 
age. 

Since  December,  he  has  been 
lavishly  spending  his  own  and 
his  partners’  money,  and  they 
won’t  get  a  single  cent  back 
imtil  September.  What  the  cor¬ 
poration  holds  are  five-year  con¬ 
tracts  with  10  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  in  what  Mr.  Elias  de¬ 
scribes  as  the  “leading  fashion 
markets  of  the  country.”  Their 
aggregate  circulation  (ABC 
March  1962)  is  5,192,400. 

Can’t  Beat  Papers 

“You  just  can’t  beat  the  sell¬ 
ing  power  of  newspapers,”  Mr. 
Elias  said  this  week.  “Retailers 
know  that,  and  they  are  backing 
Poise  in  a  manner  that  is  simply 
amazing.” 

Poise  is  sending  out  notices 
of  editorial  credits  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  first  issue  Aug.  25. 
Of  about  30,  more  than  half 
have  been  returned  showing 
orders  placed  with  suppliers 
based  on  the  expectation  that  the 
local  newspapers  concerned  can 
produce  results. 

Mr.  Elias  displayed  a  photo¬ 
static  copy  of  a  Poise  credit 
filled  out  by  the  merchandise 
manager  of  a  West  Coast  de¬ 
partment  store  It  showed  orders 
placed  for  1,000  pair  of  stretch 
pants,  and  14-dozen  sweaters. 
Total  value  of  the  order  was 
about  $11,000. 

“That  store  knows  their  home¬ 
town  paper  is  the  fashion  leader 
that  sells  goods,”  Mr.  Elias  said. 
“And  so  do  these  others,”  he 
added,  showing  other  responses 
not  so  high,  but  still  impressive. 

Retail  Background 

“You  see,  I  began  in  the  retail 
business,”  he  said. 

From  the  Army  Air  Force  in 
1945,  Mr.  Elias  first  went  to 
Lane  Bryant,  New  York  spe¬ 
cialty  store.  Then  he  was  made 
assistant  to  the  president  of 
Rite-Form  Corset  Co.,  owned  by 
the  same  store.  After  three 
years,  in  1949  Mr.  Elias  became 
associated  with  Schiaparelli 
Lingerie.  In  1954  he  formed  his 
own  firm  of  Lawford  Fabrics. 
While  he  was  president,  it 
gfrossed  more  than  $5  million  a 


FULL  OF  ’POISE'— Sanford  B. 
Eliai,  president  of  Poise,  describes 
Poise  concept  as  being  based  "on 
need  for  a  magazine  of  this  type 
which  will  reach  millions  of  teen¬ 
agers." 

year.  Selling  fabrics  to  dress 
manufacturers,  Mr.  Elias  often 
was  asked  and  did  contribute 
co-op  money  for  advertising. 

“Most  of  this  money  went  into 
national  magazines,”  he  said. 
“They  seemed  very  remote  from 
actual  point  of  sale — the  local 
retail  stores.  I  decided  that  what 
was  needed  was  a  fashion  maga¬ 
zine  in  color  with  the  local  cir¬ 
culation  penetration  only  local 
newspapers  can  provide. 

“Furthermore,  you  only  need 
the  leading  fashion  newspapers 
in  the  10  cities,  where  the  stores 
are  the  fashion  and  advertising 
bellwethers  of  their  surround¬ 
ing  regions.” 

The  10  newspapers  that  will 
carry  Poise  and  the  key  stores 
their  readers  shop  are:  Boston 
Globe — Filene’s,  Jordan  Marsh, 
Gilchrist’s ;  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin  —  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
John  Wanamaker,  Gimbel  Bros.; 
Washington  Star — The  Hecht 
Co.,  Woodward  &  Lothrop, 


Lamsburgh’s;  Atlanta  Journal 
— Rich’s,  Davidson’s,  J.  P. 
Allan;  Dallas  Morning  News — 
Titche-Goettinger,  Sanger-Har- 
ris,  Nieman  Marcus;  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  —  Famous-Barr 
Co.,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller, 
Scruggs,  Vandervoort-Bamey ; 
Chicago  Sun-Times  —  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.,  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott 
&  Co.,  The  Fair;  Seattle  Times 
—  Frederick  &  Nelson,  Bon 
Marche,  Best’s  Apparel ;  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  —  White 
House,  The  Emporium,  Macy’s; 
Los  Angeles  Times — The  Broad¬ 
way,  The  May  (3o.,  Bullock’s. 

N.Y.  Omitted 

“We  purposely  left  out  New 
York,”  Mr.  Elias  said.  “That’s 
the  whole  list  and  we  aren’t 
adding  any  more.  In  New  York, 
the  Times  has  its  own  popular 
Sunday  magazine  in  this  fashion 
field.  If  we  had  a  contract  with 
the  Herald  Tribune,  it  would 
please  some  advertisers,  but 
others  would  ask,  ‘Why  aren’t 
you  in  the  Sunday  News?'  We 
figured  that  the  advertisers  to 
whom  we  were  appealing  would 
take  care  of  New  York  as  it 
pleased  them  and  use  Poise  for 
the  rest  of  the  country  or 
regionally.” 

Poise  will  be  printed  by  Cuneo 
Press  in  its  plants  in  Wee- 
hawken,  N.  J.,  Chicago,  and  Los 
Angeles.  Mr.  Elias  pointed  out 
that  because  of  these  three  dif¬ 
ferent  locations,  they  were  able 
to  offer  advertisers  regional  edi¬ 
tions,  namely: 

Regions 

Eastern:  Boston  Globe,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  Washington 
Star  (circulation  1,489,089) 
rate  for  four-color  page  $7,500. 

Central  Southern :  Atlanta 
Journal,  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
Dallas  Morning  News,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  (circulation  1,- 
989,003)  rate  for  four-color 
page,  $9,900. 

Western:  Los  Angeles  Times, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Seattle 
Times  (circulation  1,714,308) 
rate  for  four-color  page,  $8,550. 

Various  combinations  of  these 
regions  are  also  available. 

‘Favorable  Contract’ 

Mr.  Elias  said  that  because  of 
equalization  of  freight  rates  he 
was  able  to  grive  newspapers  a 
“very  favorable  contract.”  The 
contract  also  calls  for  consider¬ 
able  local  promotion  of  the  sup¬ 
plement,  both  in  the  distributing 
newspaper  and  by  them  on  radio 
and  tv.  Since  Poise  only  appears 
once  a  month,  as  a  reader  serv¬ 
ice,  but  nonetheless  promotion 
for  Poise,  the  newspapers  play 
a  box  announcement  on  the  out¬ 
side  covering  section  of  their 
Sunday  editions  advising 
whether  or  not  Poise  is  included 


with  that  issue,  and  giving  the 
next  date,  if  it  is  not. 

Papers  Enlhused 

“We  all  have  so  much  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  Poise  that  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  our  major  promotion 
during  August,”  the  Sun-Times 
wrote.  “We  will  use  all  the 
mediums  available  to  us,  in¬ 
cluding  large  space  ads  in  both 
the  Sun-Times  and  the  Daily 
News,  truck  posters,  television 
and  radio  spots,  plus  any  stunts 
we  think  up  when  we  get  around 
to  actually  planning  the  promo¬ 
tion. 

“By  the  time  Poise  first  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Sunday  Sun-Times, 
there  won’t  be  very  many  people 
in  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area 
who  won’t  know  about  it.” 

Poise  has  prepared  a  32-page 
dummy  issue. 

The  Daniel  Starch  Organiza¬ 
tion  conducted  a  pilot  study  last 
March  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 
Copies  were  distributed  in  homes 
with  teen-age  daughters  and  in 
others  that  were  either  childless 
of  whose  children  were  either 
male  or  above  the  age  group 
sought. 

Telephone  interviewers  asked 
if  they  would  like  to  get  Poise 
with  their  Sunday  papers,  and 
100%  of  the  girls  said  yes; 
87%  of  the  mothers;  and  81% 
of  the  other  women.  Asked  if 
they  would  read  it  thoroughly 
80%  of  the  girls  said  yes;  64% 
of  Hie  mothers;  and  66%  of  the 
other  women.  'Two  thirds  of  the 
respondents  were  able  to  men¬ 
tion  correctly  the  title  of  at  least 
one  article,  and  to  synopsize  it 
with  fair  accuracy.  More  than 
50%  were  able  to  do  the  same 
with  at  least  three  articles. 


??  bun-iimM,  Joining  Mr.  Elias  as  an  in- 
News,  St.  Louis  jjj  project  are  Maurice 

(circulation  1,-  j^osenfield,  who  is  publisher; 
for  four-color  Charles  Gross,  president  of 
.  ,  Gross  &  Co.,  a  brokerage  house 

Angeles  Tinies,  member  of  the  New  York 
hronicle,  Seattle  Exchange;  Bernard  Brill, 

tion  1,714,308)  La  Regina  chain  of 

lor  page,  retail  stores;  and  Alan  Aaron- 

nations  of  these  ^^^n,  attorney, 
available. 

Contract’  Special  Issues  Mark 

i  that  because  of  Civil  War  Centennial 
freight  rates  he 

e  newspapers  a  Hanover,  Pa. 

contract.”  The  commemoration  of  the 

11s  for  consider-  200th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ition  of  the  sup-  ing  of  Hanover  and  the  100th 
the  distributing  anniversary  of  the  June  30, 1863 
ly  them  on  radio  Civil  War  Battle  of  Hanover, 
iise  onlv  annears  tbe  Evening  Sun  published  a 
n  Ser,S^  114-page  edition  June  22. 
eless  promotion  A  36-page  special  edition  was 
lewspapers  play  also  printed  June  26  in  the  Car- 
nent  on  the  out-  roll  County,  Maryland,  section 
;ection  of  their  of  the  Evening  Sun  in  recogni- 
3ns  advising  tion  of  the  Civil  War  action 
Poise  is  included  there. 
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. . .  And  how  they  do!  The  responses  often  vary;  Some  are  highly  complimentary— some  disagree,  heatedly.  The  point  is, 
people  read  and  respond  to  Don  Freeman’s  entertaining  POINT  OF  VIEW  television-show  business  column.  Your 
readers  will,  too. 

Freeman’s  probing  review  columns  and  interviews  with  top  personalities  in  tv  and  other  show  business  fields  are  humorous, 
witty  and  stimulating.  Here  is  a  columnist  with  a  point  of  view.  We’d  be  pleased  to  furnish  you  with  sample  columns. 

POINT  OF  VIEW  originates  in  Hollywood  and  other  entertainment  centers  and  is  available  three  or  more  times  weekly.  For 
rate  information  contact  Rembert  James,  Editor,  the  Copley  News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue, San  Diego  12, California;  or 
phone  714-234-7111,  collect. 


NEWS  SERVICE 


Computers 

{Continued  from  page  17) 

mation — which  was  a  request 
for  a  breakdown  of  ad  expendi¬ 
tures  against  ad  budgets  for 
eight  L&N  clients — and  began 
printing  it  out  over  the  teletype 
network.  The  entire  exchange, 
from  call-up  to  completion  of 
transmission,  took  less  than  two 
minutes.  L&N’s  New  York  of¬ 
fice  is  located  across  town  from 
Data,  Inc. 

WU’s  Telex  Used 

The  teletype  system  used  in 
last  week’s  demonstration  was 
Western  Union’s  Telex  network. 
Honeywell  EDP  experimentally 
connected  a  computer  to  the 
network  on  October  of  last 
year,  the  first  time  a  computer 
had  ever  been  directly  connected 
to  a  public  communications  sys¬ 
tem. 

Walter  W.  Finke,  president 
of  Honey^v’ell  EDP,  who  attend¬ 
ed  the  demonstrations,  said 
that  “the  use  of  data  communi¬ 
cations  has  the  same  potential 
for  improving  the  information 
fiow  in  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  that  it  has  shown  in  many 
other  industries.” 

Rapid  communications,  cou¬ 
pled  with  the  high  internal  op¬ 
erating  speeds  of  computers, 
will  prove  invaluable  in  “keep¬ 
ing  market  research  and  other 
statistical  data,  which  is  play¬ 
ing  an  increasingly  important 
role  in  advertising  decision¬ 
making,  valid  and  timely,”  Mr. 
Finke  said.  He  noted  that  the 
Honeywell  400,  for  example, 
could  perform  at  the  rate  of 
20,000  calculations  per  second. 

Services  Shown 

In  addition  to  C/AP  and  data 
communications  demonstrations 
last  week.  Data,  Inc.  showed  a 
number  of  other  exhibits.  One 
was  a  complex  newspaper  buy¬ 
ing  service  that  included  the 
“costing  out”  of  three  newspa¬ 
per  schedules  for  three  differ¬ 
ent  client  products,  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  insertion  orders,  the 
production  of  print  estimates 
for  each  agency  by  product,  pre¬ 
bill  forms  for  agencies  showing 
total  expenditures  by  media,  es¬ 
timated  media  expenditures  by 
speci^c  newspapers,  and  actual 
print-out  checks  in  payment  of 
advertising  insertions.  This  en¬ 
tire  procedure  requires  about 
five  minutes  of  computer  time 
to  execute  fully. 

‘Examine  Research’ 

Following  the  demonstra¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Wenig,  who  before 
joining  Data,  Inc.  as  president 
was  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
research  for  the  parent  com¬ 


pany,  Standard  Rate  &  Data 
Ser\’ice,  Inc.,  told  E&P  that  he 
firmly  believes  that  for  newspa¬ 
pers  “the  time  has  come”  for 
them  to  review  their  research 
practices. 

Asked  to  comment  on  re¬ 
search  and  the  electronic  com¬ 
puter  and  how  they  can  benefit 
the  newspaper,  Mr.  Wenig  em¬ 
phasized  that  newspapers  and 
their  representatives  have  “no 
valid  reason  to  fear  the  com¬ 
puter.” 

“It’s  working  for  newspa¬ 
pers,  not  against  them,  in 
searching  for  more  economical 
ways  to  buy  space  in  newspa¬ 
pers,”  Mr.  Wenig  said. 

“First,”  he  said,  “the  com¬ 
puter  must  be  provided  with 
basic  information  —  and  this 
comes  from  human  experience, 
judgment,  educated  opinion.  Is 
the  Thursday  edition  better 
than  Monday’s  for  food  adver¬ 
tising  and,  if  so,  how  much  bet¬ 
ter?  How  much  extra  is  pre¬ 
ferred  position  worth  on  the 
sports  page  for  an  airline  ad? 

Audience  Data  Needed 

“Second,”  Mr.  Wenig  went 
on,  “the  machine  needs  input 
data  of  an  audience  nature. 
Who  reads  the  newspaper? 
What  products  do  they  buy  and 
use?  Where  do  they  live  and 
how  much  money  do  they 
earn?,  etc.” 

“Third,  the  computer  must 
have  up-to-the-minute,  accu- 
rate-to-the-penny,  rate  informa¬ 
tion.” 

He  said  that  at  Data  Inc.  it 
is  felt  that  proper  use  of  the 
electronic  computer  will  enable 
publishers  to  obtain  “a  signifi¬ 
cant  larger  share  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  dollar.”  Mr. 
Wenig  added,  “There  are  good, 
solid  reasons  why  we  are  opti¬ 
mistic  about  the  future  of  news¬ 
papers.” 

According  to  Mr.  Wenig, 
Data  Inc.  now  has  answers  in 
both  the  area  of  lowering  an 
ad  agency’s  cost  in  developing 
and  buying  newspaper  sched¬ 
ules,  and  in  the  area  of  making 
standard  audience  data  avail¬ 
able  for  newspapers — two  prin¬ 
ciple  reasons  today  “why  news¬ 
papers  don’t  receive  a  larger 
share  of  the  national  dollar,” 
he  said. 

‘Sloppy  Thinking’ 

Mr.  Wenig  cautioned,  how¬ 
ever,  against  the  “sloppy  think¬ 
ing  and  even  sloppier  stand¬ 
ards  of  execution  still  too  much 
in  evidence.” 

“I  maintain,”  he  continued, 
“that  agencies  and  advertisers 
would  not  have  been  so  willing 
to  accept  and  act  upon  relative¬ 
ly  poor  and  inadequate  research 
if  media  had  not  been  so  will¬ 
ing  to  sponsor  and  promote  it.” 


Emphasizing  that  Data  Inc. 
does  not  accept  the  push  but¬ 
ton  technology  of  media  selec¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Wenig  said: 

“Instead,  we  accept  the  data 
processing  capacities  of  compu¬ 
ters  and  tie  them  to  the  expe¬ 
rienced  media  man — basing  all 
final  judgments  on  truly  mean¬ 
ingful  and  comparable  media 
research. 

“Second,”  he  continued,  “we 
believe  newspapers  can  obtain 
a  significantly  larger  portion  of 
the  national  advertising  dollar 
by  reducing  agencies’  overhead 
in  the  buying  process  and  by 
providing  the  right  kind  of  au¬ 
dience  information. 

“Our  procedures,  our  entire 
philosophy  of  operating,  are 
completely  out  in  the  open.  We 
do  not  subscribe  to  the  ‘keep- 
em-in-the-dark’  school  of  cus¬ 
tomer  relations.” 

Reps’  Future 

According  to  Mr.  Wenig,  in¬ 
telligent  use  of  the  electronic 
computer  could  assure  newspa¬ 
per  representatives  a  bright  fu¬ 
ture.  He  said  that  where  the 
representative  today  talks  about 
such  tangibles  as  rates,  circu¬ 
lation,  and  audience,  use  of 
computers  will  find  him  selling 
interpretation  of  intangibles 
such  as  impact,  qualitative 
characteristics,  etc.,  of  his 
newspapers’  respective  mar¬ 
kets. 

“The  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  future  will  have  to 
be  a  professional  at  analyzing 
the  market  data  supplied  by 
computers,”  Mr.  Wenig  said. 
“Computers  will  become  a  tre¬ 
mendous  stimulant  to  the  news¬ 
paper  representative  business, 
since  the  more  data  they  sup¬ 
ply,  the  more  questions  will 
arise  that  have  to  be  answered.” 

Rambler  Schedule 

Mr.  Wenig  went  on  to  explain 
that  for  two  years  now.  Data 
Inc.,  has  been  producing  the  de¬ 
tailed  newspaper  insertion  or¬ 
ders  for  the  entire  $10,000,000 
Rambler  newspaper  accoimt.  He 
said  the  agency — Geyer,  Morey 
and  Ballard,  Inc. — is  “delight¬ 
ed”  with  the  “substantial  sav¬ 
ings”  which  have  accrued  to 
them. 

“'The  point,”  he  said,  “is  that 
the  advantages  to  an  agency 
such  as  GM&B  are  really  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  entire  newspa¬ 
per  industry.  It  is  in  applica¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  that  the 
agency  overhead  and  process¬ 
ing  problems  are  reduced, 
thereby  making  newspapers 
more  attractive  to  the  agency 
buyer  and  his  cost-conscious 
management.” 

In  addition  to  the  insertion 
order  application  being  used  for 
Geyer,  and  Data  Inc.’s  involve¬ 
ment  in  helping  Geyer  analyze 


the  suitability  of  the  circula¬ 
tions  alternative  newspapers  de¬ 
liver,  Data  Inc.  has  develop<>d 
operational  computer  programs 
for  producing  the  estimates  an 
agency  needs  for  internal  con¬ 
trol,  communication  with  cli¬ 
ents  regarding  expenditures 
and  for  billing  and  paying. 

For  example,  over  the  past 
two  years.  Data  Inc.  processed 
estimates  for  more  than  $100,- 
000,000  worth  of  advertising  ex- 
jienditures,  and  has  carried  the 
system  to  the  point  of  issuing 
checks  for  payment  to  media. 

Papers  Cost  More 

Mr.  Wenig  pointed  out  that 
“even  in  the  area  of  estimate 
production,  it  costs  an  agency 
disproportionately  more  to  pro¬ 
duce  these  documents  for  news¬ 
papers  than  for  the  other 
media. 

“Again,”  he  said,  “newspa¬ 
pers  cost  the  agencies  more 
money  and  again  they  resist 
buying  them.” 

As  Mr.  Wenig  sees  it,  each 
of  the  four  areas  of  computer 
involvement  in  the  newspaper 
field — circulation  evaluation,  in¬ 
sertion  orders,  estimates  and 
paying — is  a  significant  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  cause  of  obtaining 
for  newspapers  a  larger  share 
of  the  national  advertising  dol¬ 
lar. 

“Each  of  these  applications 
is,  by  itself,  of  considerable 
value  to  newspapers  in  writing 
more  national  business,”  he  said. 

“But  look  what  happens  when 
we  combine  all  four,  as  we  are 
now  doing.  From  one  source  of 
machine-language-rate  informa¬ 
tion  we  can  scan,  inter-compare 
and  select  that  schedule  which 
will  deliver  the  most  for  the 
least.  Once  the  decision  has  been 
made  as  to  what  the  schedule 
will  be,  we  can  prepare  from  the 
same  bank  of  information  the 
insertion  orders,  produce  the  es¬ 
timates,  prepare  a  list  of  news¬ 
papers  and  their  orders  for 
checking  against  invoices,  and 
issue  the  checks  to  newspapers 
for  payment,”  Mr.  Wenig  said. 

Importance 

He  noted  that  the  “great  im¬ 
portance”  of  this  “practical, 
realistic  system”  is  its  “com¬ 
prehensive  integration,  its  ease 
of  operation,  the  speed  with 
which  it  can  operate,  the  almost 
total  elimination  of  error  possi¬ 
bilities  and  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  its  substantial  dol¬ 
lar  saving  to  agencies.” 

Turning  to  utilization  of  audi¬ 
ence  data  in  this  system,  Mr. 
Wenig  explained  that  Data  Inc. 
has  in  “machine-sensible”  form 
the  ABC  county  circulation  of 
each  newspaper  in  both  adjusted 
and  unadjusted  form.  It  also 
has  access  to  individual  market 

{Continued  on  page  24) 
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MEDU  WARNED; 

Cut  Ad  Costs  Before 
Advertisers  Cut  Ads 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

If  media  don’t  find  ways  to 
slash  costs,  companies  may  slash 
advertising  expenditures. 

That  was  the  warning  issued 
here  last  week  by  Arthur  Tat- 
ham,  chairman  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  and  of  Tatham-Laird, 
Inc.,  Chicago  ad  agency. 

Speaking  before  the  59th  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America, 
Mr.  Tatham  said: 

“If  the  cost  of  advertising  is 
steadily  going  up,  and  if  in¬ 
ternal  competition  within  the 
medium  is  steadily  reducing  the 
attention  which  any  advertise¬ 
ment  can  hope  to  secure,  can 
the  effectiveness  of  advertising 
be  maintained?  If  it  cannot  be 
maintained,  can  we  expect  our 
clients  to  use  more  and  more  of 
our  services?  I  doubt  this.  I 
suggest  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  serious  concern  for  all  of  us.” 

No  Immediate  Crisis 

Mr.  Tatham  emphasized  that 
while  advertising  interests 


should  be  seriously  concerned 
with  rising  costs,  there  was  no 
immediate  “crisis”  within  the 
industry.  However,  he  said,  the 
time  to  do  something  about  it 
is  now  before  the  damage  sets 
in. 

Feemster  Awards 

A  new  series  of  annual  awards 
to  advertising  clubs  for  “out¬ 
standing  accomplishments  in  the 
area  of  fostering  better  govern¬ 
ment  relations,”  and  designated 
as  the  Robert  M.  Feemster  Me¬ 
morial  Awards,  was  announced 
at  the  annual  AFA  business 
meeting. 

The  awards  were  established 
as  a  tribute  to  the  late  Mr. 
Feemster,  chairman  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  Dow  Jones 
and  Company,  publisher  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  He  served 
as  AFA  board  chairman  from 
1957  to  1959. 

Miss  Irene  D.  Clough,  assist¬ 
ant  special  events  director,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin^  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Council 
on  Women’s  Advertising  Clubs, 


a  constituent  body  of  the  AFA. 
Donald  A.  MacDonald,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  was  re-elected  vice- 
chairman  of  the  AFA’s  Council 
on  Advertising  Clubs. 

Belk  .Stores  Honored 

The  Belk  Stores,  a  chain  of 
400  department  stores  in  the 
Southeastern  states,  received  a 
plaque  honoring  it  for  76  years 
of  newspaper  advertising.  The 
plaque  was  presented  to  John  M. 
Belk,  president,  by  Jack  Tarver, 
president  of  Atlanta  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA. 

Giltert  T.  Hodges,  long  asso¬ 
ciated  with  publishing  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  and  Paul 
B.  West,  for  many  years  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  were  elected 
to  the  Advertising  Hall  of  Fame, 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  AFA 
and  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  AFA  censuring  advertising 
of  the  Rover  Motor  Company  of 
North  America,  Ltd.  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  West  Coast  edition  (May 
27),  the  Son  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle  (May  27),  and  the 
New  Yorker  magazine  (June  1). 

The  ad,  headlined  “How  do 
you  feel  about  billboards,”  was 
held  to  be  “derogatory  to  this 
advertising  medium,”  and  con¬ 
stituted  an  “unfair  and  uncon¬ 
scionable  attack  on  a  respected 
field  of  advertising  media,  and 
as  such,  is  inimical  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  advertising  pro¬ 
fession.” 

AFA  members  were  urged  to 
write  to  Rover  Motor  voicing 
their  censure  of  this  method  of 
advertising. 

• 

Rate  Increase 

Starting  Sept.  1,  the  national 
advertising  rate  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (N.  C.)  News  will  be  in¬ 
creased  to  7c  per  line  flat.  At 
the  same  time  the  national  ad 
rate  of  the  Marietta  (Ga.)  Jour¬ 
nal  will  be  increased  to  12c  per 
line  flat.  Both  papers  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  General  Advertising 
Service,  Inc. 

• 

Ad  Tax  Bill  Dies 

Tallahassee 

The  Florida  House  has  killed 
a  bill  which  would  have  imposed 
a  three  percent  sales  tax  on  all 
advertising. 

• 

GAS  Appointed 

General  Advertising  Service, 
Inc.,  will  take  over  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Tcurboro  (N.  C.) 
Daily  Southerner,  effective  July 
1. 


FTC  to  Check 
On  Radio-tv 
Ratings  Use 

Washi.notoii 

The  Federal  Trade  Commi*. 
sion  announced  late  last  week 
that  it  will  investigate  uses  of 
radio-tv  audience  ratings  by  ad¬ 
vertisers,  agencies  and  broad¬ 
casters  to  determine  whether 
these  uses  violate  the  Federal  _ 
Trade  Communications  Act.  ^ 

The  inquiry  is  being  co-ordi¬ 
nated  with  the  Federal  (Com¬ 
munications  Commission  which 
will  be  advised  of  findings  of 
law  violation  by  broadcast«i 

According  to  FTC  chainaaa 
Paul  Rand  Dixon,  “if  a  broad¬ 
caster  claims  that  a  survey 
proves  that  he  has  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  listening  audi¬ 
ence  in  his  territory,  and  in¬ 
vestigation  discloses  that  the 
claim  is  false  and  deceptive  the 
commission  will  take  vigorou 
action  to  prohibit  the  claim.* 

Activity  in  the  radio-tv  audi¬ 
ence  rating  and  research  fields 
has  been  growing  hotter  and 
hotter.  Last  December  FTC  or¬ 
dered  three  of  the  larger  rating 
services  —  A.  C.  Nielsen,  Ame^ 
ican  Research  Bureau  (ARB) 
and  Pulse  —  to  cease  and  desist  ^ 
from  misrepresenting  the  accn-  ^ 
racy  or  reliability  of  their  meas¬ 
urements,  data  or  reports.  The 
three  services  signed  a  consent 
decree.  Use  made  of  the  ratings 
was  not  included  in  that  actioL 

Last  week,  two  advertising 
agency  executives  urged  that 
the  Advertising  Research  Foun-  i 
dation  be  included  among  o^ 
ganizations  handling  futun 
broadcast  rating  services. 

Frank  J.  Gromer  Jr.,  vim- 
president  and  director  of  medii 
of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  sent 
letters  to  Nielsen  and  ARB  urg¬ 
ing  them  to  “take  advantage  d 
the  ARF’s  facilities  for  evaluat¬ 
ing  syndicated  rating  servicei" 
as  part  of  an  industry  effort 
toward  “accreditation”  of  the 
services. 

Barton  A.  Cummings,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Compton  Advertising, 
Inc.,  sent  a  letter  to  LeRoy  Col¬ 
lins,  president  of  the  Nationil 
Association  of  Broadcasteri 
(NAB),  noting  that  ARF  ha»|  | 
available  the  “research  abilitki 
of  the  leading  corporations  cf 
the  U.  S.  as  well  as  the  ‘brains’ 
of  its  advertising  agency  ami 
media  members.” 

“It  is  extremely  important,' 
Mr.  Cummings  wrote,  “thst 
meaningful  rating  standards  k 
established,  rigorous  field  cheek¬ 
ing  methods  be  developed,  ami  ‘  ’ 
aggressive  research  and  devil 
opment  plans  be  conceived.” 


NEW ... 

MODERN . . . 
BRILLIANT . . . 

THE  TOPEKA 

CAPITAL-JOURNAL 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

In  a  brand  new  plant  and  with  brand  new  Goss 
Mark  II  presses  the  Topeka  Capital-Journal  will 
be  able  to  do  more  than  ever  before  . . .  and  do  it 
better.  We  believe  that  we  can  sincerely  say  that 
we  have  incorporated  the  concept  of  tomorrow’s 
newspajser  in  our  facilities  today. 

yial tonal  Representatives 
.fann  &  Kelley^  Inc. 
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WASHMOTON 


IDAHO 


IT’S  4 
TIMES  AS 


Analysis  of  "1963  Survey  of  Buying 
Power"  Market  Data  Shows: 

THE  SPOKANE  MARKET  IS  ONE  OF  THE  RICHEST  AREAS 
IN  THE  NATION!  Natur^  resources,  industry,  agriculture  make  it 
a  rich  “A”  schedule  Market.  1/3  of  the  nation’s  water  power  poten¬ 
tial  .  .  .  farm  income  nearly  double  U.  S.  farm  average  .  .  .  one  of 
the  world’s  few  billion  dollar  mining  districts  .  .  .  industry  that’s  a 
world  leader  in  light  metal  fabrication  are  a  few  reasons  why  the 
Spokane  Market  is  a  Million-Billion  Market. 

THE  SPOKANE  MARKET  HAS  1,148,900  PEOPLE  .  .  . 
$2,136,509,000  NET  INCOME  .  .  .  $1,525,470,000 
RETAIL  SALES 


Metropolitan 

36‘.Connty 

Spokane 

Spokane  Market 

Population 

294,200 

1,148,900 

Houicholdf 

92,300 

348,500 

Net  Effective  Income 

$615,408,000 

$2,130,509,000 

Total  Retail  Sale. 

$397,718,000 

$1,525,470,000 

Food 

$  91,403,000 

$  356,572,000 

General  Mercliandiie 

$  80,999,000 

$  199,150,000 

Apparel 

$  17,580,000 

$  59,073,000 

Fumitnre,  Appliance 

$  16,732,000 

$  59,003,000 

Automotive 

$  74,199,000 

$  282,273,000 

Gai  Station. 

$  24,495,000 

$  120,939,000 

Ijnbr.,  BId(.,  Hdw. 

$  22,546,000 

$  152,843,000 

Drug. 

$  14,634,000 

$  58,239,000 

Source!  Sale.  Management,  June  10,  1963 

ONE  “NEWSPAPER -BUY”  SELLS  THE  FULL  36 -COUNTY 
SPOKANE  MARKET.  The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle  reach  over  9  out  of  10  families  in  Metro  Spokane;  7  out 
of  10  families  in  the  24-County  Retail  Trading  Zone;*  approximately 
5  out  of  10  families  in  the  FULL  36-County  Spokane  Market.  They 
are  the  one  effective,  economical  way  to  sell  the  Spokane  Market. 

^24  counties  tkowR.  Latest  data  unavailable  for  parts  of  counties  as  defined  bv  A.B.C. 


IT  LOOKS 


The  Spokane  Market 
is  more  than 
Metro  Spokane 
(although  Spokane 
is  an  important 
market  by  itself), 
more  than  a 
24-County  Retail 
Trading  Zone 
(which  happens  to 
be  one  of  the 
nation's  largest 
in  area).  It's  a 
FULL  36-County 
Market  that 
dwarfs  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Spokane. 


The  Spokesman-Review 
Daily  Chronicle 


Repmented  nationally  by  Cmmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  he  Ormibee,  Inc. 


let^s 

look 

at 


‘Miracle  Strip’  Tab 
No  Miracle  To  Issue 


miil^ESQTA 


The  Land  of  10,000  Lakes 
(actually  well  over  11,000) 
finds  its  once  tranquil  waters 
somewhat  less  placid  these 
days.  The  water  fever  has  hit 
Minnesota !  Boats  of  all  kinds 
stud  the  lakes;  the  water 
tkiers  and  skin-divers  follow 
dose  behind.  Lots  of  fun  — 
hut  the  resulting  high  speeds 
and  congested  waters  pose 
major  safety  problems.  Al¬ 
ready,  some  states  find  week¬ 
end  accident  fatalities  higher 
on  waterways  than  on  high¬ 
ways.  Insurance  protection 
against  these  accidents  is  in- 
duded  in  homeowners  poli¬ 
cies  and  in  other  instances 
must  be  obtained  under  sep¬ 
arate  polides. 

For  timely  material  about 
boating  insurance  and  safety 
on  the  waterways  contact  one 
of  the  Insurance  Information 
Institute  offices  listed  below. 


EASTERN  REGION 
110  William  Street 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  BEekman  3-7660 
MIDWESTERN  REGION 
175  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago  4,  III. 

Phone:  WAbash  2-5584 
PACinC  REGION 
315  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 

Phone:  EXbrook  2-3185 
SOUTHEASTERN  REGION 
319  Trust  Company  of  Ga.  Bldg. 
Atlanta  3,  6a. 

Phono:  JAckson  5-8323 
SOUTHWESTERN  REGION 
916  Colcord  Building 
Oklahoma  City  2,  Okla. 

Phone:  CEntral  5-9397 

mSUBANCE 

INFORMATION 

INSTITUTE 

1 10  WUliam  Street  11  f  il 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

A  Public  Information  and  Public  Edu¬ 
cation  Atency,  Supported  by  More  Ttian 
3M  Capital  Stock  Insurance  Companies 
Throufb  Eight  Industry  Associations 


It’s  been  demonstrated  many 
times  that  when  separate  adver¬ 
tising  interests  put  aside  their 
differences  and  join  together  to 
achieve  a  common  goal,  the  re¬ 
sults  can  be  outstanding. 

This  was  the  case  again  re¬ 
cently  when  a  suggestion  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Muncipal  Adver¬ 
tising  Board  of  Pensacola,  Fla., 
led  to  a  promotion  for  tourist 
and  industry  that  encompassed 
the  100-mile  long  beach  section 
of  Northwest  Florida  called 
“The  Miracle  Strip.” 

The  previous  year,  a  large 
Eastern  newspaper  had  pub- 
;  lished  a  tabloid  supplement  on 
Florida,  and  Northwest  Florida 
had  participated  with  advertis¬ 
ing.  When  the  agency  proposed 
a  similar  section  on  the  Miracle 
Strip  as  an  impact  piece,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Municipal  Adver¬ 
tising  Board  of  Pensacola,  pub¬ 
lisher  Braden  Ball  of  the  Pensa¬ 
cola  News-Journal  suggested  the 
money  might  be  used  more  wise¬ 
ly  in  a  pre-print  published  in 
the  immediate  areas  where  the 
bulk  of  Miracle  Strip  visitors 
!  come  from  —  the  Midwest  and 
Deep  South. 

The  idea  was  given  back  to 
the  board’s  agency,  Dodson, 
Craddock  and  Bom,  Inc.,  for  ac¬ 
tion  since  the  agency  also  repre- 
j  sents  many  other  interested 
I  tourist  clients  throughout  the 
I  area. 

Participation  of  Chambers  of 
1  Commerce  and  other  interests 
I  along  the  Miracle  Strip  was 
i  sought  by  the  agency  to  make 
!  the  effort  a  major  one.  Proposed 
was  a  12-page  tabloid-size  Sun- 
;  day  supplement  with  front  and 
back  in  color,  to  appear  during 
the  month  of  May.  With  so 
many  different  locales  and  at- 
:  tractions  along  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  be  covered,  the  for¬ 
mat  in  which  they  could  be  in- 


"I  by  the  Perry  Process  Printi 

Ocala,  Fla., 

■  published  free  as  a  public  se 

ice  by  the  three  Perry  pa 
_  _  along  the  Miracle  Strip: 

Pensacola  News-Journal,  Foti 
Walton  Beach  Playground  DoS 

,  ,  ,  .  4.  r\  News  and  Panama  City  NeiS 

eluded  was  all-impo^nt.  Once 

this  had  been  decided,  the  copy  blishing  project  was 
took  the  readers  on  a  fictitious  qoo  ^ 

vacation  with  a  make-believe  publication  and  su 

family  named  “Curious  (Dud-  dramatic 

ley  Daisy  Mary  and  Bill),  ^ence  of  what  can  happen  w 
While  the  tourist  copy  was  done  ^  small  budgets 

in  first  person  narrative,  the  in-  together  to  mak»k 

dustrial  story  was  separated  in  impression.  According  to 
layout  and  copy  was  kept  Godson,  Crad 

straight-from-the-shoulder.  Advertising,  I 

2-Pagc  Spread  tourist  inquiries  have  gone  07» 

the  four-thousand  mark,  ai4 
Many  organizations  and  busi-  Chambers  of  Commerce  a^lovA 
nesses  —  realizing  they  could  the  Miracle  Strip  report  .supi^ 
make  a  bigger  general  impact  results  with  reservations  for  tkl 
together  than  they  ever  could  tourist  season  on  10%  to  20% 
separately  —  became  sponsors  over  last  year, 
and,  through  Chairman/Direc¬ 
tor  Wendell  Jarrard,  the  Florida  Flooded  with  Inquiries 

Development  Commission  helped  industrial  promotion  ofB<« 
back  the  venture  with  a  double-  ^ave  been  flooded  with  inquiS 
page  center  spread  on  the  state  _  ^nforseen  “bonus”  7 
as  a  whole  and  the  back  cover  in  ^^is  type  of  inquiry, 

color  promoting  its  current  state  normally  sought  in  other  .nedl|^ 
theme.  Florida  Welcome  Stations  » 

The  special  tabloid  section  port  visitors  arriving  will 
was  titled  “Fun-Trip  Florida’s  copies  of  the  supplement  in  thdlh 
Miracle  Strip”  and  in  May  ap-  hands,  and  the  copies  sent  out  l| 
peared  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-  the  Development  Commi8ii|| 
Dispatch,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  have  resulted  in  uncounted 
News,  Dallas  (Texas)  News,  torial  space. 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Pica-  The  agency  reports  that  o 
yune  and  the  Montgomery  operation  among  participaa^. 
(Ala.)  Advertiser-Journal.  To-  was  outstanding  —  a  hiA 
tal  circulation  exceeded  1,600,-  necessary  attitude  in  any  co®- 
000.  Additional  copies  were  dis-  bination  effort.  Copy  was 
tributed  at  the  Florida  Show-  rnitted  to  each  participant  <f. 
case  in  Rockefeller  Center,  New  body,  okayed,  returned  and  sell: 
York,  the  Chambers  of  Com-  to  press,  all  within  a  week.  Hlb 
merce  along  the  Miracle  Strip  spirit  of  cooperation  and  sp^ 
and  at  the  Florida  Welcome  taniety  comes  through  in 
Stations  on  the  state  line.  The  finished  work  and  undoubted 
Florida  Development  Commis-  accounts  to  a  great  degree  W 
Sion  sent  copies  to  700  travel  the  success  it  enjoyed.  T 

and  outdoor  editors  and  auto-  •  «■ 

mobile  clubs.  „  .  i  » 

Instrumental  in  making  the  ® ,  I 

venture  possible  was  the  com-  Offers  Space  Spots 
munity  spirit  shown  by  the  John  The  Houston  (Texas) 

H.  Perry  Newspapers.  The  tab-  cle  is  now  offering  a  new  “Sp 
loid  was  printed  almost  at  cost  Spot”  prog^ram  to  national 

vertisers. 

Space  Spots  in  the  Chron 
can  run  any  size  between 
lines  and  150  lines.  They 
at  a  reduced  rate  because 
publisher  has  the  option 
scheduling  them  any  day,  M 
day  through  Saturday. 

According  to  H.  W.  Mo*^ 
berger.  Chronicle  ad  directati 
the  paper  can  afford  to  give » 
one-third  discount  on  SpA« 
Spots  “because  these  ads  will 
help  us  solve  some  difficult  make 
up  problems.” 

The  Chronicle  Space  Spot* 
are  available  under  a  sp^ 
13  week  contract.  They  run  six  ■ 
a  week  and  the  advetriser  b* 
the  option  of  mixing  sizes. 
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How  do  you  set  type?  From  tape?  Manually?  Photographically? 
In  metal?  In  all  of  them  Intertype  leads  in  practical  productivity, 
with  machines  and  methods  designed  to  give  you  maximum  up  time. 

■  INTERTYPE  COMPANY  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 

A  Division  of  Hanis-lntertype  Corporation 


Computers 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


studies  conducted  by  the  various 
newspapers  themselves. 

“However,”  he  emphasized, 
“what  is  needed  is  not  circula¬ 
tion,  but  total  audience.  And 
this  total  audience  should  not 
be  defined  in  as  many  different 
ways  as  there  are  newspapers 
willing:  to  sponsor  the  individual 
studies.  Further,  this  total  audi¬ 
ence  should  not  be  a  massive 
study  of  newspapers  independent 
of  other  media. 

Standard  Service 

“What  is  needed,”  Mr.  Wenig 
said,  “is  a  standard  media  audi¬ 
ence  research  service  based  on 
one  sample  and  providing  com¬ 
parable  data  on  tv  audiences, 
radio  audiences,  consumer  mag¬ 
azine  audiences,  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment  audiences  and  newspaper 
audiences  —  the  common  srard- 
stick  I  mentioned  earlier.” 

He  added  that  by  approach¬ 
ing  the  problem  in  this  manner, 
not  only  can  Data  Inc.  generate 
the  data  it  needs  on  newspapers 
in  a  standard  form,  but  it  can 
also  generate  comparable  data 
on  competing  media  which  per¬ 
mits  inter-comparison  of  the 
various  audiences.  This  ap- 


READY  NOW! 

American  Newspaper 
Markets'  Second 
Annual  Edition  .  .  . 

CIRCULATION 
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The  original  and  only  com¬ 
prehensive  and  complete 
newspaper  circulation  and 
coverage  analysis.  928  pages 
tabulated  and  cross-tabulated 
by  3072  counties,  by  1700 
newspapers,  by  300  metro 
areas,  by  sales  groups,  by  38 
ranking  tables.  An  absolutely 
indispensable  media  tool. 
Makes  newspapers  easier  to 
work  with.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Thomas  A.  Sinding, 
American  Newspaper 
Markets,  Inc. 
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proach  also  permits  determina¬ 
tion  of  duplicated  and  undupli¬ 
cated  audience  across  media. 

“There  is  one  additional  re¬ 
quirement,”  Mr.  Wenig  contin¬ 
ued.  “Typically,  audiences  have 
been  defined  in  terms  of  demo¬ 
graphic  characteristics.  This 
was  considered  both  safe  and 
satisfactory,  since  advertisers 
defined  their  markets  in  the 
same  terms.  At  best,  this  was 
a  compromise.  What  the  adver¬ 
tiser  wants  to  know  is  the  media 
exposure  habits  of  the  people 
who  use  his  and  competitive 
brands.  Similarly,  what  newspa¬ 
pers  want  to  sell  from  their 
audiences  is  the  number  of  bona 
fide  prospects  they  can  deliver 
for  the  important  product  lines.” 

Pre-Tested 

As  a  result  of  these  consid¬ 
erations  and  Data,  Inc.’s  need 
for  additional  sound  input  for 
its  computerized  systems,  last 
September  Data  Inc.  fielded  a 
pre-test  of  its  new  Consumer/ 
Audience  Profile  Service  an¬ 
nounced  June  11. 

Mr.  Wenig  said  that  the 
marked  success  of  these  early 
pre-tests  caused  Data  Inc.,  to 
launch  C/AP  on  a  full  scale  this 
spring.  Three  21-day  study 
waves  are  to  be  conducted  each 
year,  he  said.  Interviews,  using 
the  personal  interview  tech¬ 
nique,  are  conducted  in  100 
sampling  points  and  in  2500 
homes  selected  from  Data,  Inc.’s 
National  Area  Probability 
Sample. 

This  unique  service,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Wenig,  enables  me¬ 
dia  to  pinpoint  those  in  their 
audience  who  buy,  those  who 
use  and  those  who  plan  to  buy 
the  advertiser’s  products. 

200  Audiences 

“For  the  first  time,”  he  said, 
“we  now  have  a  measurement 
of  some  200  media  audiences 
profiled  by  demographic  char¬ 
acteristics  and  each  of  50  dif¬ 
ferent  product  categories  such 
as  breakfast  cereals,  automo¬ 
biles,  floor  waxes,  cigarets,  etc. 
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“Because  all  major  media,  in¬ 
cluding  newspapers,  newspaper 
supplements,  magazines,  radio¬ 
tv  are  measured  agrainst  the 
same  audience  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  that  common  yardstick 
which  we  have  been  stressing. 
Thus,  our  Consiuner/Audience 
Profile  Service  offers  the  only 
opportunity  for  simultaneous 
analysis  of  media  and  their  au¬ 
dience  duplication  in  a  complete 
media-mix.” 

Local  Studies 

Mr.  Wenig  pointed  out  that 
in  order  for  local  media,  such 
as  newspapers,  to  tie-in  with 
the  national  service.  Data,  Inc. 
also  conducts  C/AP  studies  on 
a  local  market  basis,  utilizing 
the  same  tested  techniques  so 
as  to  make  the  results  compar¬ 
able  to  those  of  the  national 
study. 

“There’s  that  magic  word 
‘comparable’  ag:ain,”  Mr.  Wenig 
smiled.  “It’s  one  of  the  things 
that  distinguish  C/AP  from 
other  research  being  done  to¬ 
day.  Comparisons  can  be  made 
between  newspapers  and  radio 
stations,  tv  stations  and  other 
local  media  in  a  newspaper’s 
own  market.  A  newspaper  can 
demonstrate  to  the  advertiser 
just  who  in  its  audience  buys 
and  uses  his  products,  in  what 
quantities,  and  then  compare 
these  vital  statistics  with  local 
competitive  media.” 

Florida  Study? 

Mr.  Wenig  said  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Million  Market  Newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  the  New 
York  Post  now  contracted  for 
the  C/AP  Service,  he  hopes  to 
be  able  to  announce  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  more  newspapers  in  the 
near  future,  including  the  en¬ 
tire  state  of  Florida  plus  in¬ 
dividual  studies  in  Miami,  St. 
Petersburg-Tampa,  Orlando  and 
Jacksonville. 

“The  overall  report  as  we 
have  proposed  it  containing 
these  five  sampling  units,”  he 
said,  “will  comprise  approxi¬ 
mately  10,000  personal  inter¬ 
views  and  will  document  the 
media  and  product  buying  habits 
of  all  Floridians.” 

Mr.  Wenig  pointed  out  that 
in  the  “welter  of  confusion”  that 
apparently  still  exists  in  the 
field  of  media  market  evaluation 
today,  “there  are  some  clear 
beacons  pointing  the  way  to  the 
future.  And  perhaps  the  most 
important  key  words  in  these 
trends  are  those  which  say: 
‘truly  meaningful,  truly  compar¬ 
able.’  ” 

“If  the  research  newspapers 
are  now  utilizing  or  contemplate 
using,  is  not  designed  with  the 
computer  in  mind,  if  it  is  not 
truly  comparable  with  other  me¬ 
dia  and  does  not  report  audi¬ 


ences  in  terms  of  the  advertis¬ 
er’s  consumers  and  prospective 
consumers,  then  I  say  to  news¬ 
papers  that  this  research  is  al¬ 
ready  obsolescent,”  Mr.  Wenig 
said. 

He  added:  “The  need  for 
progressive  action  by  newspa¬ 
pers  is  now." 

• 

Moore  Consultant 
To  Philly  Bulletin 

Warner  R.  Moore,  president 
of  Warner  R.  Moore  Associates 
of  Philadelphia,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  business  and  sales  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  it  was  announced  by  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Taylor,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  managfer. 

Recently,  Mr.  Moore  was  an 
interim  president  of  Million 
Market  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Before  org:anizing  his  own 
company,  he  was  president, 
chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Outdoor 
Advertising,  Inc. 

Previously,  he  was  business 
manager  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  New 
York  HeraM  Tribune.  Earlier, 
he  was  advertising  director  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Mr.  Moore  started  his  career 
with  the  Hearst  newspapers  and 
served  in  reportorial,  mechan¬ 
ical  and  advertising  posts  in 
New  York,  New  England  and 
the  mid-west. 

• 

ABC-tv  Affiliates 
Praise  New  Ads 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

The  advertising  and  exploita¬ 
tion  campaign  prepared  for  the 
1963-1964  season  won  praise 
from  the  110  station  representa¬ 
tives  attending  the  ABC-tv 
Affiliates  Association  meeting 
here. 

Michael  J.  Foster,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  press  informa¬ 
tion,  American  Broadcasting 
Co.,  described  it  as  “the  biggest 
in  the  network’s  history.”  Other 
than  to  say  it  would  include  local 
newspaper  advertising  he  de¬ 
clined  to  give  details.  Credit  for 
the  advertising  prepared,  he 
said,  should  go  to  Don  Foley, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion. 

• 

Heads  Media  Group 

Georgfe  Sachs,  research  direc¬ 
tor  of  Family  Circle  magazine, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Media  Research  Directors  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  1963-1964  year. 
Mr.  Sachs  has  served  for  the 
past  year  as  program  chairman 
of  the  association  which  has  as 
members  the  research  directors 
of  various  media,  magazines, 
newspapers,  outdoor,  radio  and 
television  networks. 
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There’s  a  great  growth  story  under  Pepsi’s  lid:  ROP  color 

With  Pepsi  sales  bubbling  along  at  record  rates,  it’s  no  wonder  this  long-  both  letterpress  and  offset— Hoe  offers  today’s  publisher  the  equipment 

time  ROP  color  advertiser  is  continuing  in  1963  to  express  confidence  in  capable  of  meeting  the  high  standards  demanded  by  ROP  color  adver- 

newspaper  advertising.  Equal  enthusiasm  is  shown  by  local  Pepsi  bottlers,  tisers  (proof:  four  out  of  six  ROP  color  award  winners  in  1962  were 

some  of  whom  have  scheduled  as  many  as  54  ROP  color  pages  a  year!  printed  on  Hoe  presses).  In  addition  to  this  superior  quality  reproduction. 

As  a  pioneer  in  ROP  color,  Pepsi  is  exceedingly  meticulous  in  the  prep-  ;Hoe  presses  provide  maximum  productivity,  with  speeds  upto  70,000  pph. 
aration  of  its  color  advertisements  and  expects  equal  compe-  m  m  While  Pepsi  offers  refreshment  "for  those  who  think  young,"  Hoe 

tency  and  effectiveness  in  their  newspaper  reproduction.  As  a  pio-  ■■  g  g  k  offers  profits  for  publishers  who  think  color.  Look  to  Hoe  for  prog- 
neer  in  the  design  and  manufacture  of  color  newspaper  presses—  1 1  ress  in  printing.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St.,  Bronx  54,  N.  Y. 


PROMOTION 

Latin  All-Stars  Aid 
Grassroots  Goodwill 


By  Georjie  Wilt 

Our  nation’s  public  relations 
programs  with  Latin  America 
aren’t  limited  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment’s  “Alliance  for  Prop¬ 
ress,’’  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the 
Miami  Herald’^  award-winninp 
“Operation  Amipo.” 

An  all-star  team  of  hiph 
school-ape  ballplayers  from 
Maracailx),  Venezuela,  imported 
for  a  tour  of  pames  with  Ameri¬ 
can  younpsters  in  eastern  U.S. 
cities,  has  stolen  more  hearts 
than  Luis  Aparicio  has  bases. 
The  tour,  part  of  a  reciprocal 
arranpement,  is  called  the 
“People-to-People  Sports  Pro¬ 
pram,’’  sponsored  by  the  Proin- 
denee  (R.  I.)  Joumal-BulUtin 
and  the  Rhode  Island  “People  to 
People  Committee.’’ 

And  now,  it  looks  like  the 
Providence  newspapers  are  open- 
inp  their  propram  for  partici¬ 
pation  by  other  newspapers 
across  the  country. 

It  all  started  when  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Bulletin  sent  a  team  of 


school  ape  Rhode  Island  baseball 
players  on  a  tour  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  a  year  apo.  Then,  school 
sports  editor  Dick  Reynolds 
broupht  a  team  from  Maracailx) 
to  meet  U.S.  competition.  The 
younp  South  American  All-Stars 
proved  themselves  effective  am¬ 
bassadors  of  poodwill,  with  18 
younpsters  tourinp  eastern  U.S. 
cities  for  16  days. 

Play  H'illi  Orioles 

The  teen-ape  Venezuelans 
started  their  tour  in  Baltimore, 
where  they  saw  Luis  Aparicio,  a 
native  of  their  home  town,  play 
with  the  Orioles.  The  younp 
visitors  were  puests  of  Lee  Mac- 
Phail,  president  and  peneral 
manaper  of  the  Baltimore  team. 
They  played  a  three-inninp  ex¬ 
hibition  with  a  team  of  Balti¬ 
more  younpsters  before  21,000 
fans,  prior  to  a  doubleheader 
between  the  Orioles  and  the 
White  Sox. 

In  Washinpton,  the  Venezuela 
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.students  had  dinner  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  conference  room  with  Sena¬ 
tor  John  O.  Pastore  of  Rhode 
Island  as  the  principal  speaker. 
The  meetinp  and  a  tour  of  the 
capital  was  arranped  by  Stuart 
Hale,  Journal-Bulletin  Washinp¬ 
ton  correspondent. 

In  New  E^npland,  the  South 
American  team  visited  Westerly 
Hiph  School,  University  of 
Rhode  Island  in  Kinpston 
(where  they  won  a  pame  apainst 
the  Otis  Air  Force  Base,  and 
lost  to  New  Bedford  Hiph 
School),  played  the  first  Sunday 
hiph  school  baseball  pame  in 
the  history  of  Fall  River,  Mass., 
and  finally  returned  to  Rhode 
Island  for  visits  to  Newport  and 
Providence.  The  trip  was  con¬ 
cluded  with  an  appearance  in 
Attlel)oro,  Mass.,  where  the 
Latin  visitors  won  handily,  11-1, 
from  Attlel)oro  all-stars  in  a 
nipht  pame. 

Interlacinp  these  appearances 
were  a  cruise  on  Narrapan.sett 
Bay,  a  picnic  arranped  by  Latin 
Americans  now  liv'inp  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  a  Venezuelan  dinnei- 
prepared  by  natives  of  that 
country  who  are  now  residents 
of  the  area. 

Gov'ernor  Luis  Vera  Gomez  of 
the  state  of  Zulia,  Venezuela, 
joined  the  team  in  Newport,  and 
later  was  the  puest  of  Governor 
John  Chafee  of  Rhode  Island 
at  a  meetinp  in  Providence. 

Funs  Llieer 

Popularity  of  the  Venezuelans 
and  their  effect  on  New  Enpland 
younp  people  was  indicated  by 
the  prowinp  cheerinp  section 
which  followed  them  from  city 
to  city  durinp  their  tour. 
Friends  made  in  New  Bedford 
schools  cheered  them  in  Rhode 
Island;  they  had  nearly  as  many 
fans  as  the  home  team  in  their 
final  appearance  in  Attleboro. 

“This  exchanpe  is  most  im¬ 
portant  to  the  youth  of  your 
country  and  ours,’’  said  Nestor 
Moure,  a  16-year-old  from  Udon 
Parez  Hiph  School  in  Maracailx), 
in  an  address  to  2,000  students 
at  an  East  Providence  Hiph 
School  assembly  propram,  “be¬ 
cause  we  are  able  to  meet  one 
another  and  strenpthen  throuph 
personal  contacts  the  under- 
standinp  and  friendship  of  our 
two  nations.  Neither  l)ooks  nor 
pictures,  nor  anythinp  else,  could 
equal  the  excellent  effects  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  personal  contact.” 

All  .Slur  Team 

To  continue  the  exchanpe, 
Dick  Reynolds  is  planninp  to 
send  an  all-star  hiph  school  team 
representinp  v’arious  areas  of 
the  United  States  on  another 
tour  of  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  in  1964.  Newspapers  inter¬ 
ested  in  joininp  are  asked  to 
contact  Mr.  Reynolds. 


How  We  Covered 
JFK’s  Visit  "  ^ 


Valley  Times  TOIFI  AY 


POST-SCRIPT — This  pa9e  pre¬ 
pared  under  the  direction  of 
Thomas  D.  Jardine,  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager  of  the  Valley  Times 
TODAY  at  North  Hollywood, 
Calif.,  gave  a  real  boost  to  the 
news  department,  often  unsung  in 
newspapers'  promotion. 


Accordinp  to  Clifford  A.  Shaw, 
director  of  community  affairs  of 
the  Providence  newspapers,  ten¬ 
tative  plans  suppest  participa¬ 
tion  by  seven  or  eipht  news¬ 
papers,  each  of  which  choose 
two  or  three  players  from  their 
area. 

“This  would  work  out  as  well 
as  choosinp  an  all-star  team 
from  one  area,  athletically 
speakinp,”  .said  Mr.  Shaw,  “and 
w'ould  make  a  much  more  rep¬ 
resentative  team  from  the 
United  States.” 

Mr.  Shaw  estimates  that  it 
would  cost  about  $500  per 
player  to  finance  the  project. 

Donald  McNertney,  public 
affairs  officer  for  the  U.S.  Infor¬ 
mation  Apency  in  Maracaibo, 
who  accompanied  the  South 
American  team  on  their  recent 
tour,  is  enthusiastic  about  the 
propram. 

“I  would  say  we  have  made 
some  real  ambassadors,”  he  said. 

*  *  * 

SHOPPING  CENTERS— The 
Bouton  Globe  has  released  its 
new  147-pape  “Atlas  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Boston  Planned  Shop- 
pinp  Centers.”  The  spiral-l)ound 
booklet  includes  data  on  70 
centers,  and  shows  location, 
maps  of  each  center,  with  num¬ 
ber  of  square  feet,  parkinp  ca¬ 
pacity,  number  of  stores  and 
their  names,  where  available, 
square  footape  of  each  store, 
population  within  a  three-mile 
radius  of  the  shoppinp  center. 
Also  included  is  the  date  the 
center  opened,  its  owner,  and 
data  on  expansion,  plus  other 
information.  Copies  are  avail¬ 
able  from  Robert  Ahern,  promo¬ 
tion  director,  the  Boston  Globe, 
Boston,  Mass. 
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On  October  31,  1936,  the  Literary 
Digest  predicted  a  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  for  Governor  Alfred  M.  Landon 
on  the  basis  of  2,375,000  “mail 
ballots.” 

The  following  day,  more  than  200 

GEORGE  GALLUP  . 

newspapers  correctly  forecast  a  sec¬ 
ond  term  for  FDR  —  through  a  scientific  new 
poll  conducted  by  a  distinguished  research  pioneer 
named  George  H.  Gallup. 

During  the  past  28  years,  the  Gallup  Poll  has 
correctly  forecast  13  out  of  14  national  elections  — 


an  accuracy  record  no  poll,  agency  or  person  has 
come  even  close  to  approaching. 

The  Gallup  Poll  is  now  extended  to  36  countries 
and  areas  —  wherever  a  free  press  can  report  the 
state  of  public  opinion  and  the  relative  popularity 
of  political  figures  and  their  parties. 

Never  the  instrument  of  a  candidate  or  political 
organization,  the  U.S.  Gallup  Poll  works  exclu¬ 
sively  for  the  American  press . . .  measuring  the 
pulse  of  democracy  through  its  continuing  refer¬ 
endum  of  the  nation’s  voters. 
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jMRiljk.;icci/facy  Record  of  the  Gallup  Poll 

1 

GALLUP  POLL 

ELECTION 

ACCURACY 

1 

RESULTS 

RETURNS 

MARGIN 

E  1936 

Presidential 

55.7% 

Roosevelt 

62.5% 

6.8% 

1  1938 

Congressional 

54 

Democratic 

50.8 

3.2 

1  1940 

Presidential 

52 

Roosevelt 

55.0 

3.0 

Z  1942 

Congressional 

52 

Democratic 

48.0 

4.0 

1  1944 

Presidential 

51.5 

Roosevelt 

53.3 

1.8 

i  1946 

Congressional 

58 

Republican 

54.3 

3.7 

1  1948 

Presidential 

44.5 

Truman* 

49.9 

5.4 

1950 

Congressional 

51 

Democratic 

50.3 

0.7 

i  1952 

Presidential 

51 

Eisenhower 

55.4 

4.4 

1954 

Congressional 

51.5 

Democratic 

52.7 

1.2 

1956 

Presidential 

59.5 

Eisenhower 

57.8 

1.7 

1958 

Congressional 

57 

Democratic 

56.5 

’  0.5 

1%0 

Presidential 

51 

Kennedy 

50.1 

0.9 

1962 

Congressional 

55.5 

Democratic 

52.7 

2.8 

‘Truman’s  victory  in  1948  was  the  only  national  election  in  the  past 

28  years  the  Galiup  Poll  failed  to  forecast  accurately. 

^ 

^  GALLUP  AFFILIATES 

Great  Britain 

Austria 

Burma 

France 

South  Africa 

Ghana 

Australia 

Philippines 

Iceland 

Canada 

Greece 

Ireland 

Denmark 

India 

Luxemburg 

Switzerland 

Sweden 

Malaya 

The  Netherlands 

Uruguay 

New  Zealand 

Finland 

Vietnam 

Nigeria 

West  Germany 

Chile 

Singapore 

Italy 

North  Africa 

Thailand 

Norway 

West  Africa 

Spain 

Belgium 

Argentina 

BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Profs  Give  Counsel 
To  School  Editors 


By  Jean  Tarzian 


THE  STUDENT  JOURNALIST:  A 
Handbook  for  Staff  and  Advisor, 
^mund  C.  Arnold  and  Hillier 
Krieghbaum.  New  York  University 
Press.  342  pages.  $6.75, 

Edmund  C.  Arnold  and  Hillier 
Krie^hbaum  have  written  “The 
Student  Journalist”  for  high 
school  pupils  interested  in  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  put  out  a  •  school 
newspaper,  a  literary  magazine 
or  a  high  school  yearbook. 

A  typographer  of  note,  Mr. 
Arnold  is  chairman  of  the  Gra¬ 
phic  Arts  Department  at  the 
School  of  Journalism,  Syracuse 
University.  Professor  Kriegh- 
baum  heads  the  Department  of 
Journalism  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  is  author  of  several 
books  on  science  writing  and  text 
books  on  editorial  writing  and 
interpretive  reporting. 

The  first  part  of  “The  Stu¬ 
dent  Journalist”  is  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  business:  its  func¬ 
tions  and  jargon.  The  second 
section  is  devoted  to  the  school 
newspaper.  The  student  can  find 
tips  on  how  to  report  the  news: 
“Be  sure  you  have  paper  and 
pencil  before  you  go  out  on  a 
story,”  “A  beat  reporter  covers 
his  run  in  person,  except  in  the 
most  exceptional  emergency,” 
and  how  to  edit  copy:  “Effici¬ 
ency  of  editing  is  what  counts, 
not  where  it  is  done.” 

A  discussion  of  features  and 
editorials  follows.  The  authors 
warn  never  to  write  a  column 
just  to  fill  space,  to  embarrass 
anyone  or  to  grind  an  ax.  Also 
included  in  this  section  are  a  list 
of  proofreader’s  marks,  a  guide 
to  headline  writing,  and  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  type  faces. 

The  authors  devote  a  chapter 
to  photography  and  art,  telling 


how  to  crop  pictures,  where  to 
place  them  on  the  page  for  em¬ 
phasis  and  how  to  compose  a 
picture  before  it  is  taken.  It  is 
undoubtedly  Professor  Arnold 
talking  when  the  book  goes  into 
makeup  techniques: 

“The  function  of  page  layout 
is:  (1)  to  attract  the  reader  by 
a  pleasant  overall  pattern;  (2) 
to  capture  his  attention  by  pic¬ 
tures  and  headlines;  (3)  to  di¬ 
rect  him  into  body  type,  and  (4) 
to  guide  him  from  one  story  to 
another  in  such  a  way  that  he 
gains  maximum  information 
with  a  minimum  of  time  and 
effort.” 

The  student  is  shown  how  to 
create  a  pleasant  page  that  is 
readable,  informative,  and  stim¬ 
ulating. 

The  closing  chapters  on  news¬ 
papers  deal  with  advertising  and 
circulation.  The  authors  provide 
illustrations  for  ad  layouts  and 
tips  on  how’  they  were  created. 
Al.so  included  are  ideas  on  how 
to  get  the  publication  to  its 
audience. 

In  the  second  portion  of  the 
book,  the  student  learns  how  to 
put  out  a  literary  magazine.  He 
is  told  not  only  how  to  put 
together  the  physical  product 
but  also  how  to  judge  and  as¬ 
semble  its  contents.  Beginning 
with  a  discussion  on  offset  lith¬ 
ography  as  one  method  of  print¬ 
ing  for  a  publication,  the 
authors  proceed  to  explain  the 
less  expensive  mimeographing 
and  its  benefits. 

There  are  several  types  of 
magazines  that  can  be  published 
in  high  school:  fiction,  non-fic¬ 
tion,  or  a  combination.  Which¬ 
ever  type  is  chosen,  the  authors 


FIRST-RATE  DESKMAIV  WANTED 

Are  you  a  cracker  jack  city  editor,  slot  man 
or  utility  man  on  a  small  or  medium-sized  daily 
where  future  opportunities  are  limited?  One 
of  the  nation’s  largest,  most  respected  papers 
i  is  looking  for  such  a  man  for  a  copy  desk  open¬ 
ing.  He  must  be  highly  intelligent,  a  stickler  for 
precision  and  skilled  at  creative  editing  and 
rewrite.  This  is  no  job  for  a  routine  paragraph- 
marker.  It  is  a  job  for  a  perfectionist  with  real 
news-handling  talent.  Write  fully  to  Box  1931, 
EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER. 
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say,  sev’eral  basic  rules  should 
govern  the  make-up:  “Involve 
the  reader,  ‘hit  him  where  he 
lives’,”  and  “Use  the  widest 
variety  of  subject,  style,  length, 
and  layout  to  attract  as  many 
readers  as  possible.” 

The  fourth  section  of  the  book 
deals  with  the  problems  of  the 
yearbook.  Points  of  cooperation 
with  colleagues,  teachers,  the 
publication’s  advisor  and  the 
printer  are  stressed. 

The  last  section  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  the  people  in  journal¬ 
ism  and  opportunities  in  the 
field. 

There  is  a  glossary  containing 
about  400  newspaper  terms. 

*  «  * 

Country  News 


iiHiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiH  im 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen  X 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH^ 

The  weekly  Funk  &  Scott  In¬ 
dex  of  Corporations  &  Indus¬ 
tries  has  b^n  cumulated  into 
the  1962  Annual  Cumulative  Vol¬ 
ume.  It  reveals  where  articles 
have  been  written  on  more  than 
20,000  companies,  major  indus- 
tires  and  general  business  top-  _ 

ics.  The  Index  covers  200  busi- 
ness  and  trade  journals.  (Funk 
&  Scott  Publishing  Co.,  206  E. 
Colonnade  Bldg.,  University  Cir¬ 
cle,  Cleveland  6,  Ohio). 


BRIEFLY  .  .  By  Elwyn  A.  Nellis. 
Franklin  Press,  Yakima,  Wash.  28 
PRRes. 

Elwyn  A.  Nellis,  city  editor 
of  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald,  has  written  a  book¬ 
let,  “Briefly  .  .  .”,  designed  to 
help  country  correspondents.  Mr. 
Nellis  has  gathered  the  informa¬ 
tion  for  30  years  from  his  expe¬ 
riences  dealing  with  “stringers” 
as  state  editor  and  city  editor. 

“It  is  my  hope  that  this  book¬ 
let  will  not  only  help  regional 
editors  train  correspondents 
faster  but  will  also  help  to  keep 
correspondents  happier  and  con¬ 
sequently  on  the  job  longer,” 
says  Mr.  Nellis. 

The  five  W’s  are  described 
with  stories  and  pictures.  Mr. 
Nellis  stresses  the  fact  that  one 
should  always  try  to  obtain  the 
correct  name  and  if  possible,  a 
middle  initial  of  a  person,  "roo 
often,  he  states,  libel  suits  result 
from  careless  identification. 

Another  important  point  that 
Mr.  Nellis  makes  is  that  corre¬ 
spondents  should  attend  meet¬ 
ings  in  person  rather  than  re¬ 
lying  on  secretaries’  notes.  By 
using  second-hand  information, 
the  story  will  be  one-sided. 

In  discussing  the  “why”  of  an 
event  Mr.  Nellis  feels  that  the 
correspondent  need  not  use  it  in 
his  story  but  should  always  keep 
it  in  mind.  “The  reporter  who 
determines  in  his  own  mind  the 
‘why’  in  each  story  will  experi¬ 
ence  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
humdrum  event  become  the  best 
story  of  the  day.” 

Mr.  Nellis  offers  a  few  do’s 
and  don’ts  about  pictures. 

A  glossary  of  terms  will  help 
a  tyro  to  speak  the  argot  of 
journalists — J.T. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Golden,  editor,  the 
Carolina  Israelite,  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  has  written  another  book, 
“Forgotten  Pioneer”  (W  o  r  1  d 
Publishing  Co.  July  15.  $3.75) 
about  the  pack  peddler  who 
traveled  the  country  in  the  19th 
Century. 


A  definite  biography  of  the 
late  Marshall  Field,  financier 
who  financed  the  liberal  news¬ 
papers,  PM  in  New  York  and 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  has  been 
written  by  Stephen  Becker  and 
will  he  published  in  November 
by  Simon  and  Schuster  ($5). 

“A  New  World  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,"  made  up  of 
articles  published  in  that  news¬ 
paper  in  the  last  five  years,  will 
be  published  in  October  by  Si¬ 
mon  and  Schuster.  (Edited  by 
Charles  Preston,  Illustrated 
with  cartoons.  $7.50). 

Gerald  S.  Lestz,  a  staff  writer  ^ 
for  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  New 
Era,  has  written  an  interesting 
book  titled  “Historic  Heart  of 
Lancaster.”  It  is  a  guide  to  the 
oldest  part  of  an  old  and  his¬ 
toric  city,  with  pictures  that 
have  appeared  in  the  New  Era 
and  others  of  the  Lancaster 
Newspapers. 

“The  Boss  Is  Crazy  Too" 

(Dial,  282  pages.  $4.50),  by  Mell 
Lazarus,  creator  of  the  syndi¬ 
cated  newspaper  feature,  “Miss 
Peach,”  is  a  hilarious  and  witty 
novel  about  the  schizophrenic 
boss  of  a  Madison  Avenue  pub¬ 
lications  firm  who  is  intent  on 
bankrupting  the  firm  through 
stealing,  cheating  and  wasting. 
Plenty  of  laughs  and  easily 
readable. 

“The  Ordeal  of  Power”  (Athe-  ; 
neum.  372  pages.  $3.95),  by 
Emmet  John  Hughes,  is  a  mem¬ 
oir  of  the  author’s  days  with  the  ^ 

Eisenhower  Administration  as  a  “ 

speech-writer.  Now  an  editorial  j 

advisor  to  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  and  Newsweek 
magazine,  he  was  an  editor  of 
Time  magazine  when  he  joined  j 

the  Eisenhower  bandwagon  dur-  | 

ing  his  campaign  and  continued 
that  role  in  the  early  years  of 
the  new  regime  in  Washington.  i 
Republicans  call  it  a  “kiss  and  j 


tell”  book. 
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Wixt  Jlnquinir 


How  to 

build  success 
into  an  ad 
campaign 


BASE  it  on  solid  facts  and 
figures.  Don’t  spare  the  field 
work. 


PLACE  it  where  you  know  it 
has  the  best  chance  of  success 
...viz 


.iz:^ 

Since  1932  . . .  without  a  break 
...The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
has  carried  more  advertising 
than  any  other  Philadelphia 
newspaper.  Simply  because 
when  a  newspaper  gets  result 
. . .  the  result  is  advertising 
leadership. 


LIGHT  it  up  with  flair 
and  imagination.  Don’t 
spare  the  artwork. 


WRITE  it  with  excitement. 
Don’t  spare  the  night-work. 


V 


CIRCULATION 

Contest  Fueled 
Strike  Rebound 


San  Jose,  Calif. 

Four  years  of  progrress  have 
erased  the  scars  created  by  the 
long:  strike  which  stopped  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
and  News  for  128  days. 

Yet  that  protracted  tieup 
stopped  the  publication  of  this 
city’s  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  for  14  days 
longer  than  the  New  York 
strike.  It  was  just  one-day  short 
of  the  Cleveland  shutdown. 

Today  circulation  is  running 
approximately  40  percent  ahead 
of  the  total  that  prevailed  before 
the  strike.  That  gain  was  scored 
despite  a  post-strike  dip. 

Advertising  linage  bounced 
back  at  once.  The  1962  totals 
show  a  36  percent  gain  over  the 
calendar  year  that  preceded  the 
tieup,  which  ended  June  22, 
1959. 

The  advertising  comeback 
surge  provided  62,981,843  lines 
for  the  1962  editions  of  the 
morning  Mercury,  the  evening 
News  and  the  Sunday  Mercury- 
News,  all  published  by  Joseph 
B.  Bidder.  Their  combined  1958 
linage  was  46,204,488. 

Recovery  Fuel 

The  promotional  fires  used  by 
the  M-N  to  fuel  its  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  were  built  about  an  exten¬ 
sive  “What  I  Missed  Most”  con¬ 
test.  This  focused  basically  on 
the  importance  of  the  return  of 
locally-published  dailies. 

The  contest  also  provided  pro¬ 
motional  information  which  was 
funneled  promptly  into  all  de¬ 
partments  of  the  newspapers. 


advised  Daniel  K.  Stern,  promo¬ 
tional  manager  who  is  newly- 
elected  president.  Newspaper 
Promotion  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

“In  promoting,  I  believe  in 
using  more  than  one  barrel,” 
Mr.  Stem  explained.  Simultan¬ 
eously  he  underscored  the  pro¬ 
motional  judgment  of  his  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  contest  offered  $5000  in 
prizes  to  those  who  gave  the  best 
25-word  versions  of  what  the 
loss  of  the  newspapers  had 
meant  to  them. 

Readers  were  offered  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  257  categories  of  con¬ 
tents.  This  display  served  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  quality  and  content 
of  the  newspapers. 

200  Replies  Daily 

Entries  exceeded  200  a  day. 
At  the  peak  the  replies  more 
than  500  replies  were  received  in 
a  day.  The  contest  ran  for  five 
weeks,  with  prize  awards  each 
week. 

A  complete  log  of  the  “missed 
most”  subjects  was  kept  as  the 
letters  arrived.  As  the  returns 
came  in  special  reports  were 
made  to  the  newspaper  depart¬ 
ments  involved. 

The  promotion  broke  three 
days  after  the  strike’s  end. 
Within  a  week  of  the  labor 
settlement  departments  began 
receiving  promotional  material 
for  sales  and  for  news  uses. 

Display  and  classified  adver¬ 
tising  each  received  impressive 
lists  of  promotional  testimonials. 
The  deluge  of  replies  included 


"You  don*t  need  a  psychologist,  Mr.  Editor — you  need 
NEA  features.” 

( A  dveriisement) 


humorous  material.  This  was 
utilized  by  the  newspapers’  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  speeches  at  commun¬ 
ity  events. 

Contest  Payoff 

The  payoff  came  in  the  volume 
of  replies  stating  the  entire 
newspaper  was  missed.  This 
totalled  up  to  18  percent  in  the 
final  count. 

Nineteen  percent  checked  local 
news  and  9.9%  emphasized  how 
they  had  missed  regional,  poli¬ 
tical  and  religious  reports. 
Display  advertising  drew  9.2% 
of  the  top  selections.  Clas¬ 
sified  polled  8.8%.  Trailing  in 
order  were  vital  statistics,  7%; 
editorials,  5.6% ;  entertainment 
pages,  5.5%;  sports,  5.5%  and 
comics  4.2%. 

The  35  columns  used  in  the 
three  newspapers  gave  a  com¬ 
bined  19.7%  total.  The  multiple 
scorecard  resulting  from  all 
matters  logged  from  the  contest 
gave  some  measure  of  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  reader  interest,  Mr. 
Stern  noted. 

Continuous  and  intense  pro¬ 
motion  marked  the  poststrike 
era.  The  tieup  itself  had  begun 
with  two  top  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  activities  unfinished.  An 
annual  water-supply  guessing 
contest  was  in  midair.  A  “Say 
What  About  San  Jose”  booklet 
for  national  advertisers  was  yet 
to  be  completed  and  mailed. 

Eamples  Given 

The  merit  of  the  departmental 
matter  filtered  from  the  “What 
I  Missed  Most”  promotion  is 
emphasized  by  a  few  examples: 

Display  Advertising:  “Easy- 
chair  shopping  became  foot- 
weary  frustration;”  “I  never 
thought  good  advertising  was 
so  important”  and  “Ads  helped 
buy  more  for  less  money.” 

Classified :  “A  newspaper  dime 
buys  a  descriptive  list  of  apart¬ 
ments;”  “Our  sales  program 
was  seriously  curtail^”  and 
“An  ad  in  the  Mercury  usually 
rents  my  apartments  within 
three  days;  no  papers,  no  ad¬ 
vertising,  no  rental  for  six 
weeks.” 

“What  I  save  on  advertised 
sales  pays  for  my  subscription 
and  more,”  one  reader  who 
missed  advertising  said. 

Among  those  who  “missed” 
grocery  ads,  replies  included: 
“Bread  and  butter  interest  in 
the  cost  of  living  was  denied 
while  evidence  of  competition 
'  was  not  available  to  Mercury 
readers”  and  “Grocery  store  ads 
I  were  my  link  to  good  food  at 
lower  cost,  saving  the  cost  of 
1  travel.” 

*  *  * 

INCREASES  WITHIN  YEAR 

A  prolonged  daily  newspaper 
I  shutdown  due  to  a  strike  affects 

EDITOR  flc  F 


circulation  in  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  and  the  Minneapalis 
Star  and  Tribune  have  been  no 
exceptions. 

According  to  M.  E.  Fishir, 
circulation  director,  the  two  vital 
factors  which  affect  circulation 
ire  that  subscribers  move  during 
the  strike  period  and  readers’ 
habits  temporarily  change. 

It  takes  time  to  find  old  cus¬ 
tomers  at  their  new  addresses 
and  to  encourage  readers  to  re¬ 
sume  their  former  reading 
habits,  Mr.  Fisher  says. 

Price  Increases 

In  addition  to  these  problems, 
daily  price  increases  on  both  the 
Star  (evening)  and  the  Tribune 
(morning  and  Sunday)  went 
into  effect  immediately  when 
publication  was  resumed  last 
August  after  a  116-day  suspen¬ 
sion.  And,  increases  in  prices, 
whether  they  be  for  newspapers 
or  most  other  necessities  in  our 
daily  lives,  are  irritating  to 
some  people. 

The  ABC  Publisher’s  State¬ 
ment  for  the  period  ending 
March  31,  1963,  which  has  just 
been  released,  shows  some  inter¬ 
esting  comparisons  in  the  quar¬ 
terly  averages  for  the  Star  and 
Tribune.  Quarterly  averages  are 
important  at  this  point  since  not 
enough  time  has  elapsed  for  six 
months  or  yearly  averages  to 
reflect  the  trends  of  the  strike 
and  the  price  increases. 

The  third  quarter  1962  shows 
a  combined  daily  circulation  of 
467,657  and  the  second  quarter 
of  1963  shows  the  combined  daily 
is  492,225  —  an  increase  of 
almost  25,000. 

On  the  Sunday  Tribune,  the 
1962  third  quarter  report  of 
636,737  compared  to  the  1963 
second  quarter  report  of  655,056 
shows  an  increase  of  about 
18,000. 

Circulation  has  been  going 
steadily  up,  according  to  Mr. 
Fisher.  He  believes  that  the 
strike  loss  has  been  recovered 
in  nearly  all  classifications  and 
predicts  that  the  temporary  loss 
which  always  accompanies  price 
increases  will  soon  be  overcome. 
• 

^Operation  Amigo^ 

Cited  in  Contest 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  Heralds 
“Operation  Amigo”  program  is 
a  semi-finalist  in  the  Lane  Bry¬ 
ant  Annual  Awards  competition 
which  runs  to  Nov.  21. 

According  to  Jerome  E.  Klein, 
director  of  the  Lane  Bryant 
awards,  the  citation  means  the 
Herald  “is  among  those  being 
actively  considered  for  one  of 
two  awards  of  $1,000  given  an¬ 
nually  to  encourage  voluntary 
participation  in  efforts  designed 
to  benefit  American  home  and 
community  life.” 
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NOV.  11  —  Backed  with  months  of  research,  Maggie  Savoy,  women’s 
editor,  launches  7-part  series.  Theme:  Attack  landscape  ugliness,  bring 
beauty  to  Arizona's  famous  Valley  of  the  Sun  region.  First  of  series  de¬ 
voted  to  ticking  off  problems:  litter,  power  poles,  billboard  clutter,  ragged 
streets,  etc.  Statements  of  campaign  support  presented  by  governor  and 
key  city  officials. 

NOV.  14  —  Maggie  begins  running  fill-in  opinion  questionnaire.  Editorial 
devoted  to  campaign.  Phoenix  city  manager  by-lines  Valley  beautification 
goals. 

NOV.  16  —  Public  utility  President,  Walter  Lucking,  pledges  support  .  .  . 
reports  on  power-line-appearance  research  program.  Mayor  Mardian 
announces  creation  of  citizens'  committee  for  beautification. 

NOV.  17  —  Last  of  series.  Leading  architect  authors  appeal  for  balanced 
control  of  signs  and  billboards.  Feature  story  covers  pros  and  cons,  and 
present  status  of  sign  legislation. 

NOV.  18  — Responses  pouring  in  .  .  .  thousands  of  letters,  phone  calls, 
questionnaire  returns  . . .  citizens,  businessmen,  civic  leaders,  winter  visi¬ 
tors,  Scouting  groups,  art  societies,  Jaycees,  a  statewide  association  of 
architects,  a  national  interior-designers  organization,  etc.  "What  can  we 
do  to  help?"  Mayor  names  leading  banker  as  chairman  of  Valley  Beau¬ 
tiful  Citizens'  Committee. 

NOV.  25  —  Claire  Booth  Luce  publicly  praises  beautification  campaign  . . . 
volunteers  contribute  to  Match-a-Tree  project.  Maggie  reports  survey  re¬ 
sults  .  . .  lauds  number  of  organized  clean-up  starts.  Picture  story  covers 
various  groups  in  action. 

DEC.  23  —  Lewis  J.  Ruskin,  civic  leader,  accepts  post  as  Chairman  of  the 
Valley  Beautiful  Citizens’  Committee,  which  immediately  launches  into  a 
long-range  program  to  create  widespread  community  cooperation. 


*  A  powerful  and  imposing  civic  machine  has  been  carefully  built 
and  is  now  ready  to  plan  one  of  the  first  really  modern  metropol¬ 
itan  areas  of  the  fabulous  mid-twentieth  century.  In  focus  is  an 
urban  area  for  millions,  designed  for  modern  efficiency,  for 
beauty,  for  significant  living.  It’s  called  "The  Valley  Beautiful.” 


Represented  Nationally  by  Kelly  Smith  Co. 


The  Arizona 


Republic 


Morning  and  Sunday 


WHEN  THE  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  SPEAKS  OUT  .  .  .  PEOPLE  RESPOND 


The 

Valley  Beautiful 
Campaign 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Mary  Buhb,  Cape  Canaveral  corre-  ! 
spondent  for  ELECTRONIC  NEWS  1 
and  chief  of  Fairchild’s  Central  I 
Florida  bureau,  has  been  assigned 
to  a  trip  with  other  newspaper 
people  aboard  the  cable  ship  Nep-  | 
tune.  Mrs.  Bubb  leaves  today  (June  ' 
29)  from  Patrick  ,\ir  Force  Base 
for  the  journey  to  Grand  Turk  and 
returns  July  5.  Tlie  trip  is  being  ' 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Underseas  i 
Ciable  Corp. 


Jack  Onek  last  week  celebrated 
his  40lh  anniversary  with  Fair- 
child  Publications.  He  joined  the 
WOMEN’S  WE.AR  DAILY  copy 
desk  in  1923.  For  many  years  he 
helped  with  drama  reporting  and 
was  W()MEN’S  WEAR  DAILY’s 
music  critic,  .\fter  serving  as  editor 
of  numerous  sections  of  the  paper, 
he  became  liaison  man  with  the 
composing  room,  a  post  which  he 
has  held  for  the  past  20  years. 


Howard  Friedman  has  become  a 
member  of  the  advertising  sales  staff 
of  DRUG  NEWS  WEEKLY.  For 
the  past  six  years  he  has  been  on 
the  ad  sales  staff  of  D.\ILY  NEWS 
RECORD,  spending  the  first  year 
in  Chicago  and  later  transferring  to 
New  York. 


DRUG  NEWS  WEEKLY’S  editor, 
Morton  Stark,  has  just  completed  a 
10-day  swing  through  New  England, 
where  he  attended  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Pharmaceutical  Assn,  in  Swamp- 
scott,  as  well  as  the  convention  of 
the  Connecticut  Pharmaceutical 
Assn.  &  Traveling  Men’s  Assn,  at 
Moodus,  Conn.  He  also  spent  some 
time  making  retail  calls  in  the  area. 


Two  new  correspondents  have  been 
engaged  to  cover  the  Omaha,  Neb., 
area  for  the  Fairchild  News  ^rvice. 
(^rge  T.  Schaberg  will  concen¬ 
trate  on  reporting  for  the  five  Fair- 
child  weekly  newspapers,  and  Jua¬ 
nita  Opstein  will  represent  the 
three  dailies. 


Robert  A.  Kohloss  has  joined  the 
ad  sales  staff  of  Fairchild’s  Di¬ 
rectory  Division.  He  formerly  had 
his  own  publicity  business. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12rii  St.,  Now  York,  N.  T. 

fmbUthmrs  of 

Daily  Nawt  Record,  Womon't  Woar  Daily, 
Homo  Fumiihingt  Daily,  Footwear  Nawi, 
Suparmarkat  Nawt,  Drug  Nawt  Waakly, 
Man's  Wear  Electronic  News,  Books, 
Metalworking  News,  Directories. 


Downing 

Robext  a.  Bauer,  business 
manag^er  of  the  Muscatine  (la.) 
Journal  —  appointed  business 
and  promotion  manager  of  the 
Ottumwa  (la.)  Courier.  John 
Talbot,  production  manger  and 
assistant  to  the  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Madison  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Madison,  Wis.,  becomes 
business  and  promotion  manager 
of  the  Muscatine  Journal.  Ira 
F.  Downing  —  retiring  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Ottumwa 
Courier  after  a  46-year  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  paper. 

«  «  * 

HE3tB  Phillips — from  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Daily  News  sports  staff 
to  Miami  (Fla.)  News  sports 
desk. 

*  *  * 

Max  Berg,  reporter  —  from 
Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal  to 
reporter,  Portland  (Ore.)  Re¬ 
porter. 

*  *  * 

Phil  Brogan,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin — pre¬ 
sented  award  by  Portland  chap¬ 
ter,  Theta  Sigma  Phi. 

*  *  « 

SiG  G.  Gissler,  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  for  the  Wauke¬ 
gan  (Ill.)  News-Sun  since  May 
2,  1961  —  appointed  executive 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Haskell  Short,  Ohio  news 
manager  of  UPI  —  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Blue  Pencil  Club. 

•  *  V 

John  Sanford,  editor  of  the 
Reno  (Nev.)  Evening  Gazette 
—  appointed  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Charles  G.  MtmRAY. 


P 

Jack  Sundine,  editor,  Moline 
(Ill.)  Dispatch  —  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Illinois  Public 
Aid  Commission. 

*  *  * 

Aurele  Gratton — elected  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  Le 
Droit,  Ottawa. 

*  «  * 

Agnes  Dunn,  secretary  to 
city  editors  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  retired  June  15. 

«  *  « 

Walter  B.  Smith — from  re¬ 
write,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News,  to 
financial  editor,  replacing  the 
late  Bruce  M.  Tuttle. 

*  «  * 

Howard  Pederson  and  Car- 
roll  J.  Kraus — new  on  the  staff 
of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Tribune. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Ralph  B.  Moore  —  named 
music  and  drama  critic  for  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Malcolm  E. 
Miller. 

«  *  * 

Reuben  M.  Smith,  reporter — 
named  science  editor  of  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Journal. 

«  «  ♦ 

Glenn  Dickey  —  from  sports 
editor  of  the  Watsonville 
(Calif.)  Register-Pajaronian,  to 
member  of  the  sports  staff  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

*  *  V 

Elizabeth  Wimmer,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Redondo  Beach  (Calif.) 
South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  —  to 
copy  desk,  San  Diego  Union. 

«  *  * 

Ted  M.  Natt  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Walla  Walla 
(Wash.)  Union-Bulletin,  replac¬ 
ing  Ed  Glatfelter,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  become  Whitman  Col¬ 
lege  Alumni  Association  direc¬ 
tor. 

*  w  * 

Bernie  Shellum — from  Du¬ 
buque  (Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald 
to  Saint  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer 
Press  staff. 


SKETCHES 

SKETCHES  is  a  short  daily  feature 
with  amazing  reader  appeal.  While 
letters  are  not  invited,  they  pour 
in  from  grateful  readers  of  ALL 
CLASSES. 

Written  by  Ben  Burroughs,  America's  disciple  of 
sincerity  and  the  nation’s  most  widely  read  poet, 
SKETCHES  reaches  more  readers  now  than  ever 
before.  SKETCHES  brings  beauty,  comfort,  and  in¬ 
spiration  to  newspaper  readers  everywhere. 

100  words  for  7-times-a-week.  Send  for  current  samples  and  rates 
if  your  territory  is  open. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 

250  Park  Ave..  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.  Ttl:  Yukon  6-7625 
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Eleanor  Boys  Blank 
Takes  Newspaper  Post 

Plymouth,  Ind. 

Eleanor  Boys  Blank,  fourth 
child  of  Samuel  E.  Boys  and  the 
late  Florence  R.  Boys,  has  Iieen 
named  assistant  editor  and  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  of  the 
Plymouth  Pilot-News. 

Mrs.  Blank,  an  English  and 
journalism  graduate  of  Indiana 
University,  was  Cleveland  area 
publicist  for  the  Ohio  Bureau 
of  Unemployment  Compensation 
and  the  Ohio  State  Employment 
Service  for  the  past  20  years. 

Her  uncle,  Paul  M.  Riddick, 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi.  A  sister,  Edith 
Boys  Enos,  is  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Mishawaka  (Ind.) 
Enterprise,  and  two  other  uncles 
published  newspapers  in  Indiana. 

«  *  * 

Frank  H.  King,  editorial  ad¬ 
visor  to  the  Galveston  (Tex.) 
News  and  Tribune  and  the  Texas 
City  Sun — retiring  from  the 
Houston  Post  Co. 

*  *  * 

R.  E.  Dickson — from  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Log  Cabin 
Democrat,  Conway  (Ark.)  to 
general  manager  of  the  States¬ 
man,  Little  Rock  (Ark.). 

V  «  * 

John  G.  Lake,  business  man¬ 

ager — retiring  Sept.  1  after  21 
years  of  service  to  the  Livings¬ 
ton  (Mont.)  Enterprise.  His 

successor,  James  E.  Le  Rossig- 
NOL,  was  formerly  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Bill¬ 
ings  (Mont.)  Gazette,  in  the  Lee 
group. 

«  •  * 

Fred  Heldt,  former  ad  man¬ 
ager  of  The  Dalles  (Ore.) 
Chronicle  and  more  recently 
publisher  of  the  Caldwell 
(Idaho)  News-Tribune,  returns 
to  the  Chronicle  as  publisher. 

*  •  « 

James  March — from  ad  man 
with  the  Carroll  (Iowa)  Times- 
Herald  and  the  WoodUatd 
(Calif.)  Daily  Democrat  to  the 
ad  staff  of  the  Roseburg  (Ore.) 
News-Review. 

*  «  * 

Patricia  Mony,  a  1963  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  College  of  St.  Rose, 
is  summer  reporter  for  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News. 

*  •  • 

Phiup  R.  Scheier,  executive 
editor  of  the  Malden  (Mass.) 
Evening  News  and  Medford 
(Mass.)  Daily  Mercury— eledsi 
president  of  New  England  Pro¬ 
fessional  Chapter,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 
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Hertil  Gustavson  —  from 
state  editor  of  the  Jamestown 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Journal  to  editorial 
staff  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 

Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Morgan — from  state 
editor  and  columnist  on  the 
Middletown  (Ohio)  Journal  to 
sports  information  director  of 
Ohio  University. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Button,  formerly  of  the 
Bergen  Record,  Hackensack, 

N.  J.,  the  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.) 

Daily  News  and  the  Ventura 
County  (Calif.)  Star-Free  Press 
— to  press  officer  at  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  Western  Operations 
office  in  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Larry  King,  formerly  of  the 
Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press  Courier 
and  the  Sunnyvale  (Calif.) 

Standard — to  the  same  office. 

*  •  * 

Frank  C.  Kerr,  formerly  of  IN  WEDDINC 
the  UPI  bureau  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  members 

and  the  Ventura  County  (Calif.)  ^-workers.  Sf 

Star-Free  Press — named  Cen-  n-**!  w  a*** 

taur  Communications  Manager  reporter 

for  General  Dynamics/Astro-  Buttittar  who ' 

nautics,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

Frank  R.  Stansberry,  for-  Gi<enn  Keever,  Washingfton 
mer  sports  editor  of  West  reporter  for  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News  —  to  Times  —  to  assistant  editor  of 
sports  department  of  Knoxville  the  North  Carolina  Education 
Journal.  Association  Journal.  He  is  suc- 

*  *  *  ceeded  by  Joyce  Williams,  for- 

Shirley  Jane  Smith  —  re-  mer  member  of  the  UPI  bureau 

porter  for  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  in  Chicago. 

Journal.  *  *  * 

*  *  *  Gordon  Phillips,  circulation 

Randy  Mac  Pherson — from  promotion  manager  of  the  Los 

copy  editor  of  the  Boise  Idaho  Angeles  Times — named  assistant 
Daily  Statesman  to  wire  editor  promotion  and  public  relations 
of  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Stan-  manager. 
dard-Times.  *  *  • 

*  *  *  Barbara  Derdzinska,  June 

Deke  Houlgate,  former  as-  journalism  graduate  at  the  Uni- 

sistant  director  of  special  events  versity  of  Southern  California— 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  —  named  women’s  editor  of  the 
formed  his  own  firm  of  Deke  San  Clemente  (Calif.)  Sun-Post, 
Houlgate — Public  Relations,  Los  succeeding  Sharin  Hubbert. 
Angeles. 

• 

City  Editor  Resigns 
To  Publish  a  Weekly 

«  ^  40  mlllk 

Salem,  Ore.  ^ 

Clarence  Zaitz,  city  editor  of  y«ar.  Each  ysoi 
the  Salem  Capital  Journal,  has  —home  SEWIN 

resigned  and  purchased  the 
Keizer  News,  a  suburban  weekly. 

The  Capital  Journal’s  man¬ 
aging  editor,  James  G.  Welch, 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Gene  Maudlin  as  city  editor.  He 
has  worked  on  newspapers  in 
Oregon,  California  and  Wash¬ 
ington  and  has  been  on  the  staff 
for  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Zaitz  has  been  city  editor 
for  18  months,  having  come  from 
the  Oregon  Journal  in  Portland.  _ _ 
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IN  WEDDING  MARCH — Bridal  wreath  decorated  gifts  are  presented 
to  members  of  Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  News  staff  at  party  given  by 
co-woricers.  Standing,  from  left,  are  Jan  Bennett,  librarian,  a  June  bride; 
Howard  Stussman,  copy  boy,  who  will  be  married  in  September;  and 
Dick  Handt,  reporter,  who  was  wed  May  5;  seated  is  Miss  Penny  Wood¬ 
ruff,  reporter,  who  will  go  to  the  altar  on  July  14.  Sports  writer  Joe 
Buttitta,  who  had  to  leave  on  assignment  before  the  picture  was  taken, 
will  wed  Aug.  24. 


George  T.  Franco,  formerly 
with  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot 
Ledger  and  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times  —  to 
classified  manager  of  the  An- 
sonia  (Conn.)  Evening  Sentinel. 
e  «  « 

Monte  Hayes,  student  at  In¬ 
diana  University,  Carol  King, 
journalism  major  at  Indiana 
University,  and  Judy  Leias,  of 
Indiana  State  College  —  to  news 
staff  of  the  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  for  the  summer, 
a  «  e 

Kay  Lockridgb,  journalism 
graduate  assistant  in  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  office  of  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  —  to  Associated  Press  staff 
at  Buffalo. 


WHO  SEWS? 

40  milllM  woman  (avorago  ago  24  yaon)  transform  400,000 
milat  of  fabric  Info  garments,  dropos,  cortains  and  slipcovers  each 
yoor.  Each  year  a  million  toon-ogors  loam  to  sow  in  schools  and  groups 

—HOME  SEWING  NEWS. 

SEW  SIMPLE 

by  Eunice  Farmer 

Once*a*Week,  Illustrated 
Questions — Answers 

Reaches  these  Women! 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

MOtNCS.  IOWA  4M  MAOtSON  AVI .  NIW  YORK  CITT 


Notes  on 

Newspaper 

Ownership 

The  other  day  we 
listed  a  small  daily  for 
I  .sale  in  the  trade  press. 

There  was  a  cascade 
of  replies  from  experi¬ 
enced  people  —  news, 
advertising,  radio  and 
magazine  folks.  We 
concluded  that  things 
at  the  grass  roots  were 
pretty  inviting. 

Media  executives 
with  talent  and  energy 
are  able  to  move  in 
either  direction  be¬ 
tween  large  and  small 
cities,  if  they  are  basi- 
'cally  newspaper 
I  minded. 

j  We  see  it  happen 
I  frequently  in  our  busi¬ 
ness,  because  news¬ 
papers  always  belong 
to  newspaper  people. 

I 

ALLEN  KANDER 
ASSOCIATES,  Ine. 

Negotiators  for  tho  Porehaso 
and  Sale  of  Daily  Nowtpapars 

I  WASHINGTON  NEW  YORK 

:  1730  K.  St..  N.W.  60  East  42ad  St. 

'  FE  3-83t0  MU  7-3727 


Over  34  Years  of 
Continuous  Service 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Picture  Syndicate 
Aims  at  Newspapers 


By  Rick  Friedman 

The  formation  of  a  new  photo 
service  for  newspapers  has  been 
announced  by  John  G.  Morris. 

Called  Independent  Picture 
Ser\’ice  Inc.,  its  objective  is  to 
distribute  news  and  feature  pic¬ 
tures  through  a  newsletter,  “IPS 
Contact  Sheet.”  This  will  show 
in  miniature  offset  production 
picture  stories  offered  from  the 
work  of  photographers  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

One  of  the  features  of  the 
service,  according  to  Mr.  Morris, 
is  that  it  will  come  with  sug¬ 
gested  layout  and  text.  Pages 
of  the  photoletter  will  be  laid 
out  in  such  a  way  that  an  editor 
will  be  able  to  use  them  as  a 
guide  for  his  newspaper. 

Mr.  Morris  said  IPS  is  not  a 
picture  agency  but  it  will  work 
with  photographers  both  as 
individuals  and  through  their 
agencies. 

‘Of  Visual  Dimension' 

Mr.  Morris  declared  he  will 
aim  to  “provide  newspapers  with 
a  picture  service  of  visual 
dimension  and  journalistic  depth 
comparable  to  the  service  pro¬ 
vided  by  syndicated  columnists 
on  the  copy  side,  and  to  bring  to 
newspapers  the  best  work  of 
independent  photographers  in  a 
form  readily  adaptable  to  news¬ 
paper  needs.” 

IPS  Contact  Sheet  will  play 
pictures  three  ways: 

•  News  singles — which  will 
ordinarily  run  on  Page  One  of 
the  photoletter. 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  )Vealfh 
Offers  Opporf unifies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

T«  kMB  Is  teueh  with  marlutins. 
aSvsrtWsL  sakllthlsf  anS  fraskn 
aril  la  Aaatraila  rase 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 
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Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8 
18  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney,  Auatralla 
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•  Stories — used  on  the  inside 
pages  of  the  photoletter.  These 
jiages  will  be  treated  as  minia¬ 
ture  8-column  newspaper  pages 
laid  out  to  ht  various  suggested 
spaces. 

•  Feature  Singles  —  which 
will  normally  occupy  the  back 
page  of  Contact  Sheet. 

IPS  will  send  8x10  reproduc¬ 
tion  prints  to  the  newspapers  on 
receipt  of  order.  Rates  are  based 
on  circulation. 

Mr.  Morris  readily  conceded 
that  in  the  area  of  spot  news 
the  wire  services  “will  beat  us 
every  time  when  it  comes  to 
speed.” 

IPS  will  have  little  use,  he 
says,  for  coverage  of  accidents, 
arrests,  arrivals,  awards,  con¬ 
tests,  ceremonies,  departures, 
disasters,  fires,  freak  weather, 
funerals,  big  games,  parades, 
races,  riots,  speeches,  weddings 
and  visits.  “Particularly,”  Mr. 
Morris  adds,  “if  the  picture  sub¬ 
mitted  says  little  more  than 
what  the  first  picture  of  the 
event  had  to  say.” 

IPS  will  welcome  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  pictures,  either  in 
the  form  of  contact  prints  or 
enlargements,  but  they  have  to 
be  fully  captioned  in  either  case. 
Payment  will  be  made  to  the 
photographer  on  a  basis  of  a 
percentage  of  the  gross  sales 
income  from  each  story  accepted. 
Royalties  will  be  paid  quarterly 
but  advances  against  royalties 
may  be  negotiated. 

Photographers  already  lined 
up  for  summer  issues  include 
Cornell  Capa,  Henri  Cartier- 
Bresson,  Philippe  Halsman  and 
W.  Eugene  Smith. 


The  new  service  will  succeed 
the  newspaper  picture  services 
syndicated  by  the  Magnum  and 
Black  Star  agencies.  Magnum 
started  syndication  of  a  monthly 
photo  packet  service  a  little  over 
a  year  ago.  Mr.  Morris,  then 
executive  editor  of  Magnum, 
developed  and  edited  the  service. 

Both  agencies  have  made  an 
agreement  that  they  would  drop 
their  newspaper  syndication 
operations  and  contribute  in¬ 
stead  to  Independent  Picture 
Service,  Mr.  Morris  said.  A 
number  of  other  agencies  have 
agreed  to  supply  Mr.  Morris 
with  photographs. 

Editors  to  Advise 

Serving  on  the  IPS  Editorial 
Advisory  Committee  are  photog¬ 
raphers  Cornell  Capa  of  New 
York,  Frank  Scherschel  of  Hous¬ 
ton  and  James  Bennett  of  Den¬ 
ver;  also  six  editors:  John  F. 
Dille  Jr.,  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth; 
Larry  Fanning,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  James  Geladas,  Dubuque 
(Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald;  Wil¬ 
liam  German,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle;  Robert  E.  Lubeck, 
Detroit  News;  William  P. 
Steven,  Houston  Chronicle. 

Rounding  out  the  Editorial 
Advisory  Committee  are  James 
M.  Godbold,  of  Field  Enterprises 
Educational  Corporation,  and 
Wilson  Hicks,  University  of 
Miami. 


APOLOGY  ACCEPTED 
A  negotiated  agrreement  has 
ended  court  charges  brought  by 
Joe  Rosenthal  against  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company. 

This  has  resulted  in  a  check 
and  a  letter  of  apology  for  Mr. 
Rosenthal  and  a  correction  to 
the  trailer  of  “The  American,” 
a  televised  documentary  on  Ira 
Hayes,  Pima  Indian  member  of 


the  Marine  Corps  group  in  the 
Iwo  Jima  fiag-raising  photo¬ 
graph. 

The  trailer  was  revised  to 
state  the  story  is  not  intended 
to  detract  from  the  splendor  of 
the  award-winning  picture  or 
from  the  Marine  Corps.  The 
check  did  not  cover  much  more 
than  costs,  according  to  Michael 
Reardon,  lawyer,  who  with 
James  C.  Purcell  represented 
the  San  Francisco  ChronieU^ 
photographer  who  took  the  A 
famed  photo  while  with  AP. 

The  story’s  dialogue  had  in-- 
eluded  a  description  of  the  flag¬ 
raising  as  a  phoney  shot.  It  also  ' 
charged  that  participation  was 
one  reason  why  the  Pima  Indian 
turned  first  to  alcoholism  and 
then  to  suicide,  Mr.  Rosenthal 
said. 

The  agreement  was  reached  in 
prolonged  negotiations.  The  suit 
was  filed  in  Federal  Court  here 
three  years  ago. 

• 

Elsie  Carper  Heads 
Women’s  Press  Oub 

Washingtok 

Elsie  Carper  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Women’s  National 
Press  Club  to  succeed  Mrs. 
Patty  Cavin. 

Miss  Carper  is  a  congressionsii 
reporter  for  the  WashingUm^ 
Post.  She  has  worked  for  the 
Post  since  1941  as  librarian,  per»- 
sonnel  manager,  picture  editor  ^ 
and  assistant  city  editor. 

Other  officers  are:  Miriaasi 
Ottenberg,  Washington  Star, 
vicepresident ;  Joann  L  y  n  o  1 1 
Wilson,  Los  Angeles  Times,  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident;  Esther  Dasp- 
enberg,  U.  S.  Information  - 
Agency,  third  vicepresideni;  i 
Gerry  Van  der  Heuvel,  Ne»  ; 
York  Daily  News,  secretary;  ^ 
Charlotte  Moulton,  United  PreiMf 
International,  treasurer.  ' 
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John  Morris,  head  of  IPS  Contact  Sheet. 

Photo  by  Cornell  Capa,  Magnum 
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He’s  a  staff  instructor  in  a  typical  General  Motors  Training  Center.  His  full-time  job  is  updating 
GM  dealer  servicemen  on  new  skills,  tools  and  service  techniques  ...  as  new  features  and  changes 
appear  on  your  GM  car.  His  goal — developing  better  manpower  for  greater  owner  satisfaction,  year  in 
and  year  out! 

Men  singled  out  for  jobs  like  that  of  this  instructor  have  high  technical  and  teaching  qualifications. 
Many  have  25  years’  experience  in  the  automotive  industry.  Their  classes  are  small— 6  to  8 
mechanics  at  a  time.  They  have  added  immeasurably  to  the  skills  of  GM  dealer  servicemen  through¬ 
out  the  country  with  more  than  16,700,000  hours  of  classroom  instruction  since  the  first  GM  Train¬ 
ing  Center  was  established  ten  years  ago.  Result — better  service  for  GM  car  owners. 

Thirty  General  Motors  Training  Centers  across  the  nation,  with  262  classrooms,  contribute  to  the 
training  and  development  of  GM  dealer  manpower,  just  as  every  state  in  the  nation  contributes  man¬ 
power  to  the  entire  General  Motors  team.  Indeed,  the  world  over,  GM’s  greatest  asset  is  its  people! 


GENERAL  MOTORS  IS  PEOPLE . . . 

Making  Better  Things  For  You 


mSTRl’CTOR 


^He  CV-0 


The  Weekly  Editor 


NAVAJO  NEWSPAPER 


By  James  E.  Cook 


Window  Rock,  Ariz.  presenting  impartial  informa-  i  B 

Every  Thursday  morning,  10,-  tion  to  tribesmen  emerging  from  I  > 

000  copies  of  an  unusual  news-  the  status  of  “blanket  Indians”  \  I  A  ^ 

paper  arrive  here  from  a  print-  to  full  citizenship.  !*  ^ 

ing  house  in  Albuquerque,  N.  M.  A  decade  ago,  the  Times  would  »;;  X||^ 

By  noon  the  following  day,  have  been  an  impossible  under-  *. 

an  equally  unusual  circulation  taking,  for  relatively  few  mem-  r  ^TP  s 

fleet  has  distributed  the  Navajo  bers  of  the  nation’s  largest  tril)e  ‘  ^  Hilk  MUkKr^!!^ 

Times  to  the  far  comers  of  an  could  read  English. 

isolated  area  the  size  of  West  But  the  Navajo-Hopi  Reha-  Navajo  Timas  begin*  it*  relay  trip  across  Nayajoland.  Editor  Chester 

Virginia.  bilitation  Act  passed  by  Con-  MacRone.  right,  hands  bundle  to  Navajo  Tribal  Po  ice  Patrolman  Ross 

The  Times  is  published  by  the  gress  in  1950  has  provided  edu-  igman.  epor  er  o  an  .  i  le  oo  s  on. 

Navajo  Tribe,  whose  92,000  cations  for  thousands  of  Navajo  the  papers  to  the  boundary  of  lowed  the  Nav'ajos’  lead, 
members  make  up  the  country’s  childi’en.  Hundreds  of  miles  of  his  district  and  relays  them  to  Mr.  MacRorie  forsees  a  day 
largest  Indian  nation.  It  is  both  new  paved  roads  cross  the  16  an  officer  in  the  next  district,  when  the  tribe  will  own  its  own 
newspaper  and  information  or-  million-acre  resen-ation,  and  the  When  Mr.  MacRorie  came  to  printing  plant  at  Window  Rock, 
gan.  tribe  uses  about  $1  million  a  the  Times  15  months  ago,  it  had  and  the  Times  will  employ  more 

But  despite  its  captive  status,  month  in  oil  and  gas  royalties  280  paid  mail  subscribers  and  Navajos. 
the  Times  operates  with  consid-  to  improve  opportunities  for  one  new.sstand  dealer.  Now  Mr.  He  also  believes  he  will  some- 

erable  fre^om,  and  nearly  tribesmen,  whose  average  in-  MacRorie  claims  more  than  7,-  day  work  himself  out  of  a  job. 
three-quarters  of  its  circulation  come  is  less  than  $600  a  year.  000  paid  and  34  dealers.  About 
is  paid.  It  has  grown  from  a  The  seat  of  tribal  government  3,000  copies  are  distributed  free 
crude  monthly  new’sletter  to  a  is  here  at  Window  Rock,  named  in  remote  corners  of  Navajo- 
sleek  photo  offset  tabloid  in  for  a  wdndow-like  portal  carv’ed  land  where  it  is  not  feasible  to 
years.  from  a  .sandstone  bluff  by  cen-  establish  dealerships. 

“We  don’t  represent  Navajo  turies  of  wind  and  water.  Mr.  The  paid  mailing  list,  w’hich 
officialdom,  but  the  Navajo  peo-  MacRorie  and  tw’o  Navajo  as-  numbered  2731  in  mid-April, 
pie,”  says  Chester  MacRorie,  sistants,  secretai’y  Lillian  Talli-  grows  by  at  least  12  subscrip- 
non-Indian  editor  of  the  Times,  man  and  reporter  Roland  C.  tions  a  day.  There  are  subscril)- 
“The  only  thing  that  has  made  Billie,  cover  the  reservation  ers  in  every  state  of  the  union 
the  paper  successful  is  the  free-  from  a  small  but  modem  office,  and  a  score  of  foreign  countries, 
dom  we’ve  had.”  Stringers  provide  new’s  from  Heavy  bundles  go  to  San  Fran- 

Mr.  MacRorie,  44,  a  western  remote  Navajo  communities  in  cisco  and  Los  Angeles,  where 
newspaperman  since  1946,  says  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Utah.  Navajos  hav’e  relocated  in  search 
he  has  moi’e  freedom  in  Window  The  emphasis  is  on  personal  of  employment. 

Rock  than  he  had  as  manager  achievement,  birth,  death  and  The  tribal  council  has  yet  to 
of  off-reservation  newspapers.  marriage.  Times  staffers  fly  to  budget  for  an  advertising  sales- 
During  recent  tribal  election  cover  such  news  events  as  the  man  for  the  Times.  Mr.  MacRorie 
campaigns,  three  candidates  for  dedications  of  the  Nav'ajo  Ii--  sold  enough  space  in  his  spare 
chairmanship  of  the  74-man  rigation  Project  or  the  Four  time  last  year  to  offset  all  but 
Navajo  Tribal  Council  were  of-  Comers  monument.  $10,000  of  the  $66,000  cost  of 

fered  equal  space  to  present  The  Times  explains  the  pro-  printing  the  Times.  He  offers 
their  platforms.  Some  candi-  grams  of  the  tribe  and  the  Bu-  a  captive  readership  to  business- 
dates  teught  advertising  space  1‘eau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  clips  men  in  neighboring  towns  who 
in  the  Times.  Indian  affairs  stories  from  off-  rely  heavily  on  Indian  trade. 

Mr.  MacRorie  says  the  news-  reser\’ation  newspapers  to  give  The  Times  averages  16  pages 
paper’s  most  important  role  is  tribesmen  an  idea  what  the  out-  a  week,  but  there  have  been  a 

side  world  thinks  of  them.  few  24s  and  30s. 

Navajo  Tribal  Police,  with  a  Other  U.  S.  tribes  have  sent 
fleet  of  some  80  patrol  cars  and  representatives  to  study  the 
1 V I \\  paddy  wagons,  distribute  the  workings  of  the  Times,  and  one 

Times.  Each  patrolman  takes  Arizona  Apache  tribe  has  fol- 


Floyd  Steven  Benally,  8,  turns  to 
comic  page  of  the  Navajo  Timas 
(a  full  page  of  Rick  O'Shay),  just 
as  other  youngsters  in  other  com¬ 
munities  do  with  their  hometown 
newspapers. 


The  tribe  seeks  to  eventually 
replace  non-Indian  employees 
with  Navajos  who  become  quali¬ 
fied,  and  Mr.  MacRorie  will 
probably  be  called  upon  to  train 
his  successor. 


HIT.S  NEWS  CRITICS 

John  Chamberlain,  speaking 
before  the  Connecticut  Editorial 
Association’s  annual  awards 
meeting  in  Windsor  this  week, 
said  that  government  “had  no 
business  criticizing  those  who 
reported  the  news.” 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  King  Fea¬ 
tures  columnist  appearing  in 
more  than  200  newspapers,  said 
he  wasn’t  particularly  bothered 
that  the  Government  withheld 
news  —  “The  government  does 
that  all  the  time”  —  but  it  dis¬ 
turbed  him  that  the  Kennedys 
“scoffed  at  Keating,  Dodd  and 
Capehart  and  the  things  they 
said.” 

Mr.  Chamberlain  added  that 
reporters  don’t  work  hard 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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POSITIVE  . . . 

Nawipopwr  Swrvic*  DOES 
MORE  fe  help  npwspepen  tarvka  mtf 
vwthinfl  lEHER  .  .  .and  s«il  MORE  of  III 


Another  Color .  t’t'  King*  Advanced  Design  Feature: 


AUTOMATIC  PNEUMATIC  CONTROL! 


Conveniently  located  pneumatic  controls  on  each 
perfecting  unit  automatically  govern  75%  of  all  the 
functions  on  the  Color  King— operations  usually  con¬ 
trolled  by  hand  on  other  presses.  Pneumatic  controls 
reduce  start-up  time  and  produce  crisp,  clear  impres¬ 
sions  quickly. 

Here's  ease  and  economy 

Push  the  “stop”  button.  Ink  form  rollers,  water 
rollers  and  impression  lift  automatically  on  all  units. 

Pneumatic  controls  take  the  “guesswork”  out  of 
setting  web  tension  and  eliminate  the  need  for 
constant  readjustments.  Tension  is  continuously 
and  automatically  maintained  by  a  pneumatically 
controlled  floating  dancer  roller  and  dial  gage  setting. 
This  feature  also  eliminates  power-consuming 

FAIRCHILD 

GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES;  EASTCHESTER,  N.Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  IN 
CANADA:  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORP.  OF  CANADA  LTD.  •  TORDNTO. 
Also  available  In  the  Central  States  throufh; 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


lirakes,  and  coasting  of  mill  rolls.  That’s  why  the 
Color  King  provides  constant,  automatic  web  ten¬ 
sion  at  all  press  speeds  .  .  .  the  kind  of  consistently 
sm<K)th  operation  that  results  in  accurate  register 
and  perfect  image  reproduction. 

Pneumatic  control  of  web  tension,  form  rollers  and 
impression  cylinders  are  just  a  few  of  the  features 
which  assure  quality  printing.  Here  are  some  more 
that  make  the  Color  King  more  productive,  easier  to 
operate  and  maintain  than  any  other  press  of  its  size 
on  the  market  today:  •  heavy  duty  jaw  type  folder 
•  true  rolling  bearers  •  lateral  and  circumferential 
register  adjustment  on  ail  plate  cylinders  •  available 
in  1  to  8  units  with  “add-on”  capacity  for  future 
expansion  •  rugged  construction  •  and  tuition-free 
web  offset  training  at  Fairchild’s  Technical  Center. 

i - 

I  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  CK-15 
I  221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

I  □  Please  send  me  information  on  the  new  Color  King  Press, 
j  □  Please  have  a  Fairchild  Color  King  representative  call. 

I  Name _ 

I  Company - 

I  Street - - 

I  City _ Zone _ State _ 


HUGH  HAYNIE 

Angry  Young  Man 
At  the  Drawing  Board 

By  Rick  Friedman 


In  recent  months  E&P  has 
reported  how  some  editorial 
cartoonists  are  callings  for  new 
creativity  in  their  craft  and  for 
a  new  independence  whereby 
they  would  have  the  same  free¬ 
dom  as  columnists. 

Last  week  in  E&P,  Bill 
Sanders,  just-named  editorial 
cartoonist  for  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star,  gave  his  views  on 
^ese  topics.  Another  of  the  New 
Wave  e^torial  cartoonists  with 
similarly  strong  opinions  on  the 
subject  is  Hugh  Haynie,  Mr. 
Sander’s  predecessor  on  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News, 
and  now  with  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier- Journal. 

Hasmie  likes  to  tell  the  story 
of  how  he  went  looking  for  an 
editorial  cartooning  job  back  in 
1953  and  called  on  the  editor  of 
a  large  metropolitan  daily.  The 
editor  told  Ha3mie  he  was  hired 
but  they  would  tell  him  what  to 
draw.  Hugh  claims  he  turned 
around  and  walked  out. 

“I  was  given  the  chance  to 
prove  myself  on  the  Greens¬ 
boro  News,”  Hajrnie  relates. 
“Little  was  asked  of  me  and  I 
had  the  freedom  to  do  what  I 
chose.  It’s  the  same  here  in 
Louisville  as  it  was  in  Greens¬ 
boro.  I  express  an  opinion  in 
print  each  day  which  is  my  own. 
Perhaps  on  occasion  this  free¬ 
dom  results  in  my  turning  out 
something  a  little  out  of  the 
ordinary.” 

Nudges  Himself 

That  “something  a  little  out 
of  the  ordinary”  earned  Hugh 
Ha3mie  the  honor  of  being 
named  one  of  the  10  Outstanding 
Young  Men  of  1962  by  the 
United  States  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

When  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance  asked  each  of  the 
10  to  write  an  article  in  which 
he  would  tell  what  made  him  a 
success,  Haynie  replied: 

“I  have  gone  through  life 
falling  backward  into  things. 
Admittedly,  I  have  sometimes 
been  pushed  by  others;  more 
often  by  a  not-too-gentle  nudge 
from  myself.” 

The  self-imposed  “gentle 
nudge”  is  always  prevalent  in 
any  conversation  with  Haynie 
about  his  career.  Despite  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
award,  he  is  not  convinced  of 
his  own  pre-eminence  and  is  a 
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severe  critic  of  his  own  work. 
“I’ve  never  really  been  satisfied 
with  one  of  my  cartoons,”  he 
says.  “Every  once-in-a-while  I 
do  a  cartoon  I  like.” 

But  he’s  just  as  hard  on 
others  in  his  field.  Last  year, 
Hugh  Haynie  was  reported  as 
saying  “^itorial  cartoons,  as 
such,  are  the  dullest,  most 
monotonous  things  that  appear 
in  the  daily  newspaper.” 

This  didn’t  bring  any  joyous 
handclapping  from  many  of  his 
fellow-artists  when  they  read  it 
in  their  own  publication,  the 
newsletter  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Editorial  Cartoon¬ 
ists. 

Haynie  believes  an  effective 
cartoon  has  to  be  critical  and 
usually  harshly  so.  His  political 
cartoons  are  seldom  mild. 

Haynie’s  position  in  the  field 
was  best  revealed  in  the  above- 
mentioned  AAEC  newsletter 
piece,  called  “Young  Man 
Moving  Up.”  In  an  editor’s 
note,  AAEC  reported  that  he 
had  just  resigned  from  their 
organization,  and  added:  “We 
can  ill-afford  to  lose  one  of  his 
stature.  We  offered  him  every 
opportunity  to  air  his  differ¬ 
ences  here,  but  he  is  reluctant 
to  be  quot^.” 

Haynie  still  refuses  to  talk 
openly  on  why  he  quit  AAEC, 
saying  only  that  his  reasons 
“are  personal.” 

Part  of  the  professional  con¬ 
troversy  that  swirls  around 
Hugh  Haynie  is  because  of  his 


individualistic  drawing  style. 
Comments  from  other  cartoon¬ 
ists  range  from  “Fantastic!”  to 
“he  can’t  draw  worth  a  damn!” 

Haynie  often  comes  up  with 
elaborately  desigrned  pen  and 
brush  drawings,  parodies  on 
famous  art  masterpieces  and 
imitations  of  old  engravings. 
One  has  evolved  into  a  series 
called  “Great  Art  of  Our  Time.” 

The  most  successful  of  the 
“Great  Art”  cartoons  was  Ken¬ 
nedy  Contemplating  the  Bust  of 
McCormack.  New  York’s  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum,  which  paid 
$2.3  million  for  the  Rembrandt, 
collected  parodies  of  the  work. 
They  wanted  the  Haynie  origin¬ 
al  but  President  Kennedy  al¬ 
ready  had  it.  He  gave  up  the 
Haynie  to  the  Metropolitan. 

Haynie  claims  there  is  no  con¬ 
scious  effort  on  his  part  to  draw 
in  one  particular  style.  Her- 
block  influenced  his  earlier  work 
but  there  is  little  trace  of  it 
today.  “But  I  do  not  set  about 
to  look  unlike  Herb  either,” 
Hugh  says.  “It  has  just  been 
the  process  of  evolution  and,  I 
hope,  maturing.” 

Barry  Bingham,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Courier-Journal, 
says  he  has  never  assigned 
Haynie  a  cartoon  subject.  The 
idea,  as  well  as  the  execution 
and  the  tag  line  are  Haynie’s 
from  start  to  finish. 

This  freedom  is  helped  by  the 
fact  that  Haynie’s  political  phil¬ 
osophy  coincides  pretty  much 
with  that  of  the  Courier-Journal. 
He  calls  himself  a  liberal  inde¬ 
pendent  Democrat,  then  quali¬ 
fies  it  this  way:  “Well,  hell.  I’m 
a  liberal.  When  you  say  Demo¬ 
crat,  that  puts  me  in  with  old 
Harry  Byrd  and  Strom  Thur¬ 
mond.” 

Any  conversation  with  Haynie 
about  his  politics  usually  gets 
him  talking  about  his  family.  “I 
guess  my  own  politics  sort  of 


“Now  Hiking's  The  Rage  .  .  .  And 
Healthy  Good  Fun!  Now  I  May 
Take  My  Six-Dollar  One!" 


grew,”  Hugh  reflects.  “I  cer¬ 
tainly  didn’t  get  them  from  the 
family.  My  father  and  brother 
were  conservative  Republicans, 
or  else  Byrd  Democrats.” 

Most  of  his  early  life,  outside 
of  two  years  in  the  Navy,  was 
spent  in  Reedville,  Va.,  a  small 
Chesapeake  Bay  fishing  village 
where  he  had  been  bom.  His 
family  were  fishermen  since 
Reedville’s  settlement  in  the  17th 
century,  and  today  have  exten¬ 
sive  holdings  in  the  country’s 
second  largest  menhaden  com¬ 
pany  and  fishing  fleet.  Hugh 
claims  he  didn’t  fit  this  mold. 

William  &  Mary  Grad 

The  first  known  Haynie  polit¬ 
ical  cartoon  appeared  in  the 
Flat  Hat,  student  publication  of 
his  alma  mater,  William  and 
Mary.  Hugh  graduated  from  the 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  college  in 
1950  with  a  B.A.  in  Fine  Arts, 
then  took  a  job  as  a  staff  artist 
and  retouch  man  for  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch. 

In  1951,  Haynie  accepted  a 
commission  in  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard. 

Two  years  later  he  returned 
to  the  Times-Dispatch  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  editorial  cartoonist  and 
shortly  afterward  was  fired. 
Looking  back  on  it,  Hugh  claims 
to  have  understood  why  one  of 
the  editors  there  said  Haynie 
would  never  make  an  editorial 
cartoonist.  “I  knew  my  work 
then  was  bad,”  Hugh  recalls. 

He  went  to  Greensboro  and 
outside  of  six  months  with  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  Ha3mie 
remained  with  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  daily  until  December,  1958, 
when  he  moved  to  Louisville.  It 
was  at  Greensboro  that  he  first 
saw  his  work  reprinted  in  other 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and 
Hugh  remembers  the  Daily 
News  best  as  the  place  where 


Hugh  Haynie,  left,  and  hit  editor,  Barry  Bingham,  look  over  a  rough 

of  one  of  Hugh's  editorial  cartoon  ideas.  {Continued  on  page  40) 
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This  book  goes 
to  work  for  you 
earlier  than  ever 
this  year.,. 


New  publication  date  - 
SEPTEMBER  30,  1963 
-  gives  Market  Guide  users 
earlier  1964  data 
to  plan  ’64  advertising! 


EARLY  ’64  DATA! 

Editor  &  Publisher  estimates  of  population, 
retail  sales  and  income  for  the  coming  year  have 
proved  amazingly  accurate,  as  published  over 
the  past  yeacs  in  the  MARKET  GUIDE. 

E&P’s  new  publication  date  for  the 
MARKET  GUIDE,  September  30,  1963,  means 
that  advertisers  will  be  able  to  make  marketing 
and  advertising  plans  for  the  coming  year 
earlier  than  ever. 


AVAILABLE  A  YEAR  AHEAD 
DF  DTHER  SDURCES! 

The  nation’s  leading  advertisers  and  agencies 
will  get  data,  more  up-to-date  than  from  any 
other  source  in  the  1964  E&P  MARKET  GUIDE. 
It'll  help  them,  too,  in  planning  store  locations 
and  plant  sites  for  business  expansion  during 
1964  .  . .  meaning  more  newspaper  advertising! 


p/<is... NEW  MARKETING 
INFDRMATIDN  TO  HELP  YOU 
SELL  YOUR  MARKET! 

There’s  more  data  about  newspaper  markets  in 
the  E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  than  is  available 
anywhere  else.  New  features  added  to  the  ’64 
edition  will  make  it  even  more  useful  to  readers, 
an  even  better  medium  for  advertisers. 
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Navajo  Paper 
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enoug^h  to  get  information. 
“There  are  ways  and  means  of 
gretting  to  the  bottom  of  doctored 
news,”  the  columnist  said.” 

Charles  Lenahan,  of  the  Hanv- 
den  Chronicle,  was  re-elected 
president  of  CEA. 

Also  re-elected  were  Rudolph 
M.  Hennick,  Naugatuck  News, 
vicepresident  for  dailies;  C.  J. 
Del  Vagilo,  Thomaston  Express, 
vicepresident  for  w'eeklies;  V. 
Donald  Hersam,  the  New  Cor- 
naan  Advertiser,  secretary- 
treasurer;  and  Curtiss  J.  Jtdin- 
son,  executive  secretary. 

Roily  Charest,  East  Hartford 
Gazette,  was  elected  a  county 
vicepresident  for  Hartford,  and 
Arthur  W.  Crosbie,  WUlimantic 
Chronicle,  was  elected  a  county 
vicepresident  for  Windham. 

County  vicepresidents  re¬ 
elected  were  Stewart  Hoskins, 
Lakeville  Journal  (Litchfield) ; 
John  Sweeney,  Rockville  Jour¬ 
nal  (Tolland) ;  Howard  True, 
Cheshire  Herald  (New  Haven) ; 
'1  Sam  Warner,  Clinton  Recorder 
(Middlsex) ;  Duncon  Fraser, 
Niantic  News  (New  London) ; 
and  Karl  Nash,  Ridgefield  Press 
(Fairfield). 

«  *  « 

AWARD- WINNERS 

The  Millington  Star  won  the 
'  “Grand  Award”  of  the  Tennes¬ 
see  Press  Association  for  the 
third  time.  The  West  Tennessee 
weekly  won  in  1959  and  1961. 
.  «  *  « 

The  Calhoun  McLean  County 
i  News,  which  recently  had  a  Bell 
|i  and  Howell  “Close-up”  tv  show 
'  devoted  to  it,  (E&P,  April  13 
and  May  25)  won  six  firsts  and 
finished  in  a  three-way  tie  for 
;  the  sweepstakes  award  in  the 
I  Kentucky  Press  Association.  The 
;  tie  was  between  the  News,  the 
Cynthiana  Democrat  and  the 
Somerset  Commonwealth, 

• 

Simplifying  Helps 
Cmnbined  Weeklies 

Daly  City,  Calif. 

The  nameplates  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  areas  are  different. 
Otherwise  the  Daly  City  Record, 
60-year-old  legal  weekly,  and  the 
Westlake  Times,  10  -  year  -  old 
shopper,  are  the  same. 

This  simplification  enables 
economies  of  operation.  It  also 
provides  preparedness  for  steps 
in  the  expansion  of  either  or 
both  publications  as  the  future 
requires,  says  James  Harrah, 
editor  and  publisher. 

Legal  advertising  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  is  carried  in  both  papers. 
It  rides  for  free  in  the  Times. 
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Inside  pages  bear  both  estab¬ 
lished  names. 

The  papers  were  purchased 
18  months  ago  by  Mr.  Harrah  in 
association  with  Fred  Weybret, 
publisher,  and  Ray  Anderson, 
editor,  Lodi  (Calif.)  News-Sen- 
tineL 

• 

THURSDATA 

FOLDS  —  The  Thornton 
(Colo.)  Tribune,  an  offset  week¬ 
ly,  has  suspended  publication. 
It  leaves  Thornton,  a  city  of 
more  than  11,000  population, 
without  a  legal  newspaper. 
m  *  m 

UP  AND  DOWN— The  White 
Sulphur  Springs  (W.  Va.)  Star 
has  chang^  its  format  to  tab¬ 
loid  size,  while  the  White  Sul- 
pkur  Springs  Sentinel  has 
changed  from  letterpress  to  off¬ 
set  and  from  tabloid  to  a  7-col- 
umn-by-20-inch  page  size. 

*  *  « 

NEW  SERIES  —  Paddock 
Publications,  publishers  of  14 
weekly  newspapers  in  suburban 
Chicago,  has  started  a  new 
series,  “The  Hidden  City.”  Pad- 
dock  writer  Dick  Hoffmann  and 
photographer  Larry  Cameron 
combined  their  talents  in  a 
three-part  report  on  what  the 
flow  to  the  suburbs  has  left  be¬ 
hind  in  Chicago’s  “inner  city.” 

*  «  « 

“AZALEA  FESTIVAL”  — 
The  Brookings  Harbor  (Ore.) 
Pilot  has  published  a  special 
edition  for  the  Brookings  Azalea 
Festival.  The  special  edition  also 
served  as  a  tourist  griide  for  the 
southern  coastal  community. 
Four  thousand  copies  of  the  off¬ 
set  special  edition  went  out,  al¬ 
most  doubling  the  weekly’s  reg¬ 
ular  circulation  of  2,500. 

mm* 

MAKE  IT  WELL-BUILT!  — 
The  Squamish  (B.  C.)  Times 
ran  this  classified  advertise¬ 
ment:  “Young  man  with  40  ex¬ 
cellent  acres  for  farming  wishes 
to  meet  young  lady  with  tractor. 
Object  matrimony.  Please  send 
picture  of  tractor.” 

m  m  m 

CEASES  —  The  Hillman 
(Mich.)  Herald  has  ceased  op¬ 
eration.  It  was  purchased  in 
1954  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myron 
Edgerton. 

• 

CM  Buys  Weekly 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Herbert  F.  Gates,  who  retired 
after  40  years  as  circulation 
manager  for  the  Vancouver  Sun, 
has  purchased  the  Richmond 
(B.  C.)  Review  from  the  Mar- 
pole-Richmond  Review  Ltd.  A 
new  limited  company  is  being 
formed.  Robert  J.  Clements  will 
remain  as  associate  publisher. 


Towson,  Md. 

The  Jeffersonian  has  acquired 
all  of  the  assets  of  the  County 
News  Week,  including  paid  cir¬ 
culation  of  12,000  and  the  two 
weeklies  will  be  published  as  one 
newspaper  of  25,000  circulation. 
Both  are  located  here. 

*  «  « 

Evergreen,  Colo. 

Olen  Bell  has  sold  the  Ever¬ 
green  Canyon  Coiirier  to  Owen 
K.  Ball,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Ball  has  named  Jane 
Daugherty  managing  editor  and 
William  F.  Davis  production 
superintendent. 

Miss  Daugherty,  a  Sociology 
Graduate,  has  been  with  the 
Canyon  Courier  for  more  than  a 
year,  starting  out  as  a  typist 
then  assuming  editorial  duties 
in  August,  1962.  Mr.  Davis  has 
also  been  with  the  Canyon  Cour¬ 
ier  more  than  a  year. 

«  «  * 

Kennebunk,  Me. 

The  Star  Print  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  three  weekly  Maine 
newspapers,  the  Kennebunk 
Star,  Wells-Oguinquit  Star  and 
Kittery-Eliot  Star,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Arundel  Print  Shop, 
Kennebunkport,  the  latter  to  be 
operating  as  a  job  printing  sub¬ 
sidiary. 

mm* 

Los  Alamitos,  Calif. 

Dale  Kroesen,  publisher  of  the 
Los  Alamitos-Cypress  Enter¬ 
prise  the  past  14  years,  has  sold 
the  newspaper  to  Don  Desfor,  of 
Lakewood. 

Mr.  Kroesen  will  continue  to 
write  his  front  page  column  and 
operate  printing  plants  in  Los 
Alamitos  and  Buena  Park. 

Mr.  Desfor  is  a  journalism 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  former 
newsreel  photographer,  univer¬ 
sity  professor,  newspaperman. 
Coast  Guard  photographer  in 
World  War  II,  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  man.  His  father  is  Irving 
Desfor,  photography  columnist 
for  the  Associated  Press  and  his 
uncle.  Max  Desfor,  received  a 
1951  Pulitzer  Prize  for  photo- 
grraphic  coverage  in  Korea. 
mm* 

Belton,  Mo. 

The  Belton  Star-Herald, 
weekly  newspaper  published 
since  1931  by  the  George  Spear 
family,  has  been  sold  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown  Jr.,  of  Harri- 
sonville,  publishers  of  the  Cass 
County  Democrat-Missourian. 

Joseph  J.  Maurer  of  Columbia, 
has  b^n  named  editor  of  the 
Star-Herald. 

*  4>  * 

Neosho,  Mo. 

Joe  Taylor  has  sold  the  Miner 
and  Graphic  Mechanic,  weekly 
newspaper  published  in  Neosho 
for  90  years,  to  Andy  Hall,  a 
district  reporter  for  the  Joplin 
Globe. 


Haynie 

(Continued  from  page  38) 


he  had  the  freedom  to  make  his 
own  mistakes. 

Haynie  today,  at  a  boyish- 
looking  36,  wears  conservative 
suits  and  vests  and  on  fir.st 
glance  could  be  mistaken  for  the 
accountant  in  a  Menhaden  fish¬ 
ing  fleet  company.  But  you  spend 
a  day  with  this  ^itorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  and  you  find  yourself  con¬ 
stantly  interrupting  him  to  ask 
“What  are  you  so  damn  angry 
about?” 

He  makes  a  point  then  goes 
shooting  off  in  another  direction, 
and  he  gets  you  caught  up  in  a 
controversial  whirl  of  art  and 
politics  and  religion  and  the 
Bomb  and  Southern  families — 
his  own  mainly — and  other  edi- 
toral  cartoonists. 

Hugh  Haynie  can  keep  you 
mesmerized  for  hours  then  let 
you  go  off  completely  exhausted 
and  with  the  conviction  that  he 
is  angry  at  everybody — save 
maybe  his  wife,  Lois,  and  his 
son,  Smitty — and  that  every¬ 
body  includes  himself  at  the  top 
of  the  list. 

By  a  combination  of  talent 
and  perseverance  this  anger  is 
pour^  six  times  each  week  into 
strongly-phrased  and  often 
wickedly  humorous  editorial  car¬ 
toons. 

His  co-workers  at  the  Courier- 
Journal  have  described  him  as  a 
“bleeder”  and  as  a  natural  floor¬ 
pacing  worrier  who  agonizes 
over  his  cartoons,  is  given  to 
gloomy  predictions  that  he  will 
never  be  able  to  find  a  subject, 
and  never  satisfied  with  the 
finished  product. 

Two  years  after  Hugh  came 
to  Louisville,  John  Ed  Pearce,  in 
describing  Haynie  to  Courier- 
Journal  readers,  said  he  worked 
long  hours  with  a  concentration 
that  “shames  his  fellows.” 

Mr.  Pearce,  one  of  the  daily’s 
editorial  writers,  added  this  note 
in  explaining  why  Hugh  was 
usually  the  last  to  leave  in  the 
evening: 

“Haynie  takes  himself  and  his 
work  very  seriously.  When  he 
joined  the  staff,  he  announced 
that  he  intended  to  make  him¬ 
self  known,  and  to  make  his 
corner  of  the  editorial  page  a 
thing  readers  would  remember 
for  itself,  not  merely  as  part  of 
the  editorial  page.” 

• 

Citation  for  ANPA 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  has  b^n 
honored  by  Keep  America  Beau¬ 
tiful  Inc.  for  contributions  to 
the  national  anti-litter  move¬ 
ment. 
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HOW 
DO  YOU 

MEASURE  YOUR 
NEWSPRINT 
SUPPLIER...  ON 
^  SUPPLY  ^ 


Dependable  supply  is  just  one 
of  the  many  reasons  why  Great 
Northern  —  the  leading  inde¬ 
pendent  U.  S.  producer  of  news¬ 
print  —  is  your  best  source  for 
quality  paper. 

With  Great  Northern  you  have 
access  to  over  10  million  acres  of 
self-replenishing  timberlands,  426 
billion  gallons  of  water  and 
enough  power  to  run  a  city  of 
500,000!  Plenty  of  pulp,  power 
and  paper  to  supply  your  needs 
for  centuries! 
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SY^DICATES 


New  Features  Aimed 
At  Suburban  Market 

By  Rick  Friedman 


Two  cartoonists  have  joined 
forces  to  form  Suburban  Press 
Service,  directed  specifically  to 
suburban  newspapers.  They  are 
Dick  Ericson,  for  20  years  fea¬ 
tured  in  general  circulation 
magazines  and  trade  publica¬ 
tions,  and  A1  Smith,  for  30  years 
the  artist  doing  Mutt  and  Jeff. 

Coinciding  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  SPS  was  the  initial  re¬ 
lease  of  its  first  two  panel  car¬ 
toon  features,  “Citizen  Sibley” 
and  “Trixie  the  Trader.”  Both 
were  created  by  Mr.  Ericson. 

Mr.  Ericson  said  that  SPS 
will  carry  “only  custom  features 
designed  to  gfive  the  effect  of 
having  been  created  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  newspaper.”  Each  fea¬ 
ture,  he  added,  will  promote 
some  facet  of  the  suburban 
newspaper  or  treat  some  aspect 
of  suburban  life. 

He  said  that  Suburban  Press 
Service  was  started  because 
while  there  was  much  syndi¬ 
cated  material  offered  to  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  and  rural  wel¬ 
lies,  nothing  was  designed  spe¬ 
cifically  for  suburban  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Encouraging  Response 

The  initial  response  to  his 
two  panels  has  encouraged  Mr. 
Ericson  to  believe  that  suburban 
newspapers  can  be  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  custom  features.  The 
first  newspapers  he  approached 
to  gret  some  indication  if  there 
was  such  a  market  were  two 
award-winning  weeklies  in  his 
home  state  of  Connecticut. 

One,  the  Hamden  Chronicle, 
which  had  never  bought  a  syn¬ 
dicated  feature  in  its  17-year- 
history,  is  now  using  “Citizen 
Sibley.”  Charles  Lenahan,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chronicle,  said  that 
“Citizen  Sibley”  fitted  perfect¬ 
ly  in  his  newspaper  (this  year’s 
Sweepstakes  winner  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Editorial  Association’s 
better  newspaper  Contest)  and 
he  intends  to  promote  it  heavily. 

The  other  weekly  to  buy  “Citi¬ 
zen  Sibley”  was  the  New  Canaan 
Advertiser,  general  excellence 
winner  in  the  CEA  contest.  They 
plan  to  start  it  the  first  issue  in 
July. 

“Citizen  Sibley”  was  modeled 
after  a  close  friend  and  neighbor 
of  Dick  Ericson’s  in  Roxbury, 
Conn.  Mr.  Ericson  explained  the 
creation  of  “Citizen  Sibley^’  this 
way:  “When  it  comes  to  hard 
labor  in  community  and  civic 
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affairs,  most  of  us  are  happy 
to  ‘let  George  do  it.’  Well, 
George  Sibley  reflects  the 
Georges  in  every  suburban  com¬ 
munity.  He’s  the  youth  leader, 
civic  worker,  he  spearheads 
charity  drives,  he’s  the  church 
pillar,  the  PTA  picnic  chairman, 
volunteer  fireman,  school  board 
member  —  if  you  live  in  a  sub¬ 
urban  community,  you  know  the 
type.  When  it’s  for  the  good  of 
the  community,  Sibley  is  in¬ 
volved  up  to  his  Bermuda 
shorts.” 


According  to  Mr.  Ericson, 
“Citizen  Sibley’s”  idea  of  rest¬ 
ing  is  getting  up  on  a  table  to 
give  blood. 

Dick  Ericson  designed  “Citi¬ 
zen  Sibley”  so  suburban  news¬ 
papers  could  tie  it  up  with  local 
charity  and  civic  drives,  with 
national  holidays,  and  with  local 
org^anizations.  “This  feature,” 
he  said,  “will  lend  support  to 
worthwhile  activities  and  pro¬ 


Charles  Lenahan,  left,  publisher 
of  the  Hamden  (Conn.)  Chronicle, 
accepts  another  "first"  presenta¬ 
tion  from  Dick  Ericson,  creator  of 
"Citizen  Sibley."  The  Chronicle, 
for  the  past  three  years  named  the 
top  weekly  in  New  England  by  the 
New  England  Weekly  Press  As¬ 
sociation,.  and  winner  of  1962  the 
Sweepstakes  Award  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Editorial  Association,  also 
is  the  first  newspaper  to  publish 
"Citizen  Sibley." 

vide  sound  humor  at  the  same 
time.” 

One  Sibley  panel,  for  instance, 
shows  a  group  of  irate  parents 
asking  Sibley  why  their  sons 
were  forced  to  use  last  year’s 
resin  bags.  Another  has  Sibley 
collecting  for  the  USO  and  a 
contributor  wondering  if  one  of 
his  entertainers  would  mind  de¬ 
livering  some  cookies  to  her 
grandson  stationed  in  Korea. 

Sibley  is  customized  in  such 
a  way,  Mr.  Ericson  says,  that 
it  not  only  can  be  tied  in  with 
local  events  but  captions  can 
use  names  of  local  people,  towns, 
etc.  This,  he  says,  is  why  SPS’ 
features  will  not  carry  copy¬ 
right  slugs,  syndicate  names, 
etc. 

Modeled  After  His  Wife 

“Trixie  the  Trader”  is  de- 
sigfned  for  classified  sections  of 
suburban  newspapers.  Mr.  Eric¬ 
son  claims  he  modeled  the  dark¬ 
haired  “Trixie”  after  his  wife, 
Mimi,  who  like  many  suburban 
women  reads  everything  in  not 
only  the  classifieds  but  also  in 
the  legal  notices  of  the  local 
weekly. 

“Trixie,”  according  to  Mr. 


Ericson,  “buys,  sells,  trades, 
shops”  and  is  “Classified  in  Ac¬ 
tion!”  He  calls  her  “eternal 
woman  deliciously  engrossed  in 
her  pet  publication  —  the  local 
newspaper!  The  family  treas¬ 
urer  living  it  up  at  her  charm¬ 
ing,  compulsive  best  —  trad¬ 
ing!” 

Sample  Gags 

Some  typical  “Trixie”  gags 
are:  “Oh,  look!”  Main  7-2316 
had  puppies  again!”  And:  “I 
don’t  want  to  buy  it.  Your  ad  is 
so  clever  I  just  imagined  you’d 
be  fun  to  chat  with.” 

Or  her  son’s  English  composi¬ 
tion:  “Jane  and  Dick  and  Spot 
saw  the  new  house.  Lge  Ivg.  nn. 
Dng.  rm.  3  bd  rms  1%  bths. 
H.W.H  Lge.  Lt.  2  car  gar. 
Priced  for  quick  sale.” 

Dick  envisions  “Trixie  the 
Trader”  as  creating  new  inter¬ 
est  in  classified  sections,  serving 
the  reader  by  helping  his  ads 
sell  and  serving  the  publisher 
by  merchandising  his  space. 

Exclusive  Rights 

All  of  the  syndicate’s  features 
will  be  offered  first  to  newspa¬ 
pers  in  suburban  communities 
and  smaller  cities  and  towns.  In 
any  given  area,  they  will  be 
seen  in  only  one  newspaper. 

Dick  Ericson’s  gag  cartoons 
have  appeared  in  virtually  every 
leading  national  magazine  and 
scores  of  trade  publications. 
He’s  been  published  in  “Best 
Cartoons  of  the  Year”  for  18 
straight  years,  and  is  a  past 
trophy  winner  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Humor  Festival,  Italy. 

Mr.  Ericson  has  owned  his 
own  advertising  agency  and  pio¬ 
neered  in  the  use  of  humor  for 
financial,  medical  and  religious 
publications.  He  created  “Im- 
agene”  for  the  American  Bank¬ 
ers  Association  and  his  comic 
strip  character  “Stewart  the 
Steward”  has  been  featured  for 
more  than  10  years  in  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  newspaper  used  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  churches  all  over  the 
country. 

NCS  Leader 

Holder  of  several  elective  of¬ 
fices  in  the  National  Cartoonists 
Society,  he  appeared  before  the 
U.  S.  Senate  Postal  Committee 
representing  NCS  in  opposition 
to  the  proposed  raise  in  postal 
rates  for  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

A1  Smith,  also  a  NCS  officer 
for  many  years,  runs  Smith 
Service  which  supplies  rural 
weekly  newspapers  with  syndi¬ 
cated  material  and  distributes 
American  Press  Features.  Sub¬ 
urban  Press  Service  is  a  sepa¬ 
rate  enterprise  which  will  use 
the  facilities  of  Smith  Service, 
Demarest,  N.  J.,  for  distribu¬ 
tion. 
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Record-Breaking  Research  By  X- 15 


COMMUNICATION  BY  COLLINS 


No  other  research  plane  in  aviation  history  can  match  the  record 
of  NASA’s  X-15.  It  carried  the  world’s  first  winged  astronaut  into 
space.  It  opened  the  unexplored  region  of  speed  between  2,000  and 
5,000  miles  an  hour.  Biomedical  data  from  X-15  flights  helped 
determine  procedures  for  Project  Mercury.  Other  X-15  findings  will 
influence  the  design  of  supersonic  air  liners  and  spacecraft  for  years 
to  come.  To  help  bring  back  this  new  knowledge,  pilots  of  the  X-15 
depend  upon  a  communication/navigation  package  by  Collins  Radio 
Company.  Except  for  minor  modifications,  Collins  radio  equipment 
aboard  the  X-15  is  the  same  as  that  used  on  high  performance 
military  aircraft.  This  equipment  has  proved  highly  reliable  over  a 
four-year  period  including  more  than  100  X-15  flights. 

COLLINS  RADIO  COMPANY  •  Dallas  •  Cedar  Rapids  • 
Los  Angeles  •  New  York  •  International  Division,  Dallas 


ALSO  BY  COLLINS: 

AVIATION  ELECTRONICS 
Most  major  airlines  in  the 
Free  World  use  electronics  by 
Collins,  including  communica¬ 
tion  and  navigation  equipment, 
weather  radar  and  automatic 
flight  control  systems. 


COLLINS 


SYNDIC4TES 


Quips  About  Sayings 
Abound  in  ‘Twisters’ 


By  Ray  Erwin 

For  a  laugh,  “Twisters”  a  new 
newspaper  feature,  adds  a  novel 
twist  to  the  meaning  of  what 
is  said  by  dramatizing  the  way 
in  which  it  is  said. 

The  game  stems  from  the 
colorful  manner  in  which  Tom 
Swift  spoke  in  his  adventure 
so  popular  in  the  1920s. 

One>CoIumn  Panel 

The  one-column  daily  feature 
is  four  and  one-half  inches 
deep;  it  may  be  sawed  to  make 
a  panel  two  and  one-half  inches 
deep. 

It  is  distributed  by  Allied 
Features  Syndicate  (Citizens 
Building,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio). 

The  authors  are  two  profes¬ 
sors  at  John  Carroll  University 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  two  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  craze 
and  created  hundreds  of 
“Twisters.”  They  are  Dr.  Rob¬ 
ert  B.  Can'er,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  sociology,  and  Dr.  Austin 
J.  Freeley,  director  of  forensics. 
The  artist  is  Peter  Zaccardelli, 
Cleveland  illustrator  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  art  studio  Drawing 
Board,  Inc. 

Current  Topics 

To  maintain  reader  interest, 
the  authors  are  making  up 
“Twisters”  based  on  current 
events  and  seasonal  happenings. 


by  Drs.  CARVER  and  FREELEY 


"WE  MUST  HAVE  OUR  OWN 
NUCLEAR  FORCE'/ DteAULLE 
SAID  BOMBASTICALLY. 

*  ♦  * 

You'll  have  fun  thinking  up  Twisters. 
Just  make  up  a  pun  by  tie-ing  in 
what  is  said  with  how  it's  said. 


The  Cleveland  Press  was 
eager  to  start  the  panel,  so 
Jerome  Langell,  owner  of  the 
syndicate,  moved  up  the  release 
date  from  July  15  to  July  1. 
Several  nation^  magazines  re¬ 
cently  have  had  stories  about 
the  craze  for  the  quips. 


Breezy  sh. 

£  the 

beautiful 


She's  the  office  cutie,  a  hit  with  the  boss  and 
the  typewriter,  the  pride  of  the  water 
■  cooler  set — and  she  never  misses  a 


coffee  break,  phone  call  (personal)  or 
a  payday!  Career  girls  who  want  to  get  ahead 

LOLLY  by  Pete  Hansen 

This  comic  cut-up,  bright  business  beaut,  ambitious 
to  hit  a  higher  bracket,  self-confident,  easy  on 
the  eyes — is  always  good  for  a  flock  of  laughs! 
The  Boss,  Granny,  Venus,  Hamlet  and  Pepper  add  giggles 
and  guffaws!  Six  times  a  week,  in  four  column  size,  and 
in  Sunday  color.  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire  or  write 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

ChhagQ  Tribune^Mew  York  Mews 

hl»ws  BuMktg,  N*w  IToHc 

oynaieare,  snsa  rribvna  rower,  Chicago 


Some  sample  sayings: 

“I  broke  the  window,”  said 
the  boy  painfully. 

“Is  this  sweater  100%  wool?” 
she  asked  sheepishly. 

“Give  me  a  scalpel,”  the  doc¬ 
tor  said  sharply. 

“I  backed  into  the  hot  stove,” 
said  the  boy  sternly. 

“We’re  holding  you  for  ran¬ 
som,”  said  Castro  captivatingly. 

“I  tried  to  stick  to  my  diet,” 
she  said  stoutly. 

“Have  a  liqueur,”  she  said 
cordially. 

“I  gave  a  blood  transfusion,” 
she  said  vainly. 

“It’s  my  new  Bikini,”  she  said 
briefly. 

“I’m  spending  the  winter  in 
Alaska,”  she  said  icily. 

“We  must  have  our  own  nu¬ 
clear  force,”  DeGaulle  said  bom¬ 
bastically. 

*  •  * 

‘Woman  info  Space’ 

In  10  Installments 

While  Russia’s  space  woman 
was  setting  records,  AP  News- 
features  set  some  kind  of  rec¬ 
ord  of  its  own. 

Within  hours  after  Valentina 
Tereshkova  went  into  orbit, 
APN  had  started  condensing 
the  new  book,  “Woman  into 
Space,”  by  Jerrie  Cobb,  who 
has  come  nearer  than  any  other 
American  woman  to  a  shot  at 
space. 

A  note  w’ent  out  on  the  AP 
leased  wires  that  the  serializa¬ 
tion  was  in  the  Avorks  for  use 
July  8  and  thereafter. 

Next  day,  a  broadside  on  the 
project,  including  a  sample  in¬ 
stallment,  was  in  the  mails.  By 
the  time  Valentina  got  back  to 
earth,  the  condensation  was 
completed,  being  printed  and 
made  ready  for  mailing  to 
1  scores  of  editors  who  had  in¬ 
quired  (and  a  half  dozen  who 
had  ordered  sight  unseen).  Also, 
contracts  had  been  sign^  with 
the  book  publishers,  Prentice- 
Hall. 

The  10  installments  are  il- 
I  lustrated  with  photographs  and 
I  tell  not  only  about  Jerrie’s  ad- 
'  ventures  towards  space  but 
;  about  exciting,  record-breaking 
life  with  planes  all  over  the 
world. 

*  *  * 

j  ‘Chucklets’t  Short 
'  News  Comments 

I  “Chucklets,”  is  a  new  filler- 
feature  of  humorous  capsule 
comments  on  the  news  of  the 
j  day  by  John  Milton  Hagen.  The 
j  feature  is  distributed  by  Edwin 
!  T.  Grandy’s  Syndicate,  Box  339, 
I  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

I  Mr.  Hagen  is  the  author  of 
I  the  popular  humorous  verses, 
I  “The  Shrewd  Nude,”  and  he 
was  formerly  editor-in-chief  of 
I  the  Chaparral,  the  Stanford 
i  University  comic  magazine. 


New  Picture 
Crossword 
For  Children 

Third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
graders  in  a  New  Jersey  school 
approved  a  new  crossword  with 
pictures  for  children,  “Little 
People’s  Puzzle,”  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  by  United  Feature  SjTidi- 
cate. 

Samples  of  the  daily  feature 
by  Leo  White,  which  will  start 
July  1,  were  tried  out  on  pupils 
from  eight  to  11  years  of  age. 
Comments  written  on  the  back 
of  the  puzzle  ranged  from 
“CINCHY!”  to  a  stubborn 
“Some  of  these  words  just  won’t 
fit.” 

Teachers  were  impressed  with 
the  way  that  the  puzzle  helps 
children  learn  to  spell. 

The  clues  are  in  pictures,  not 
in  words. 

• 

Paul  Healy  to  Write 
Biography  of  ‘Cissy’ 

Paul  F.  Healy  has  signed  a 
contract  with  Doubleday  to 
write  a  biography  of  the  late 
Eleanor  Medill  (“Cissy”)  Pat¬ 
terson,  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times- 
Herald, 

Mr.  Healy,  a  member  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  has  covered 
Washington  as  a  newspaper  and 
magazine  writer  since  1946.  He 
recently  collaborated  with  for¬ 
mer  U.  S.  Senator  Burton  K. 
Wheeler  on  his  autobiography, 
“Yankee  from  the  West.” 

• 

Kluger  Appointed 
As  Book  Editor 

Richard  Kluger  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  book  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  He  has 
been  general  editor  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Book  Review  since  August, 
1962.  He  succeeds  Irita  Van 
Doren. 

Before  joining  the  Herald 
Tribune,  Mr.  Kluger  was  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  Forbes  magazine. 
He  began  his  newspaper  career 
with  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
At  Princeton  University  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Daily  Prince- 
tonian,  undergraduate  newspa¬ 
per. 

• 

Dorsey  in  PR  Firm 

Thomas  B.  Dorsey,  former 
manager  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  News  Service,  has 
joined  John  Moynahan  &  Co.  Inc. 
as  a  vicepresident  and  director 
of  the  international  commimicap 
tions  division. 
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Mell  Lazarus,  the  creator  of 
“Miss  Peach,”  a  comic  strip 
dealing  with  life  inside  the 
“Kelly  School,”  says:  “As  a 
kid,  I  hated  school.  This  strip’s 
my  way  of  getting  even.” 

Frank  Roberge,  creator  of  the 
comic  panel  “Mrs.  Fitz,”  says 
that  his  day-to-day  experiences 
provide  the  inspiration  for  the 
antics  of  his  characters.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  career  16  years  ago 
working  on  “Captain  Easy,”  and 
also  assisting  Dale  Messick  on 
“Brenda  Starr.”  Mrs.  Fitz  is 
ageless.  “As  a  matter  of  fact,” 
he  said,  “she’ll  probably  be 
around  after  I’m  gone.” 

Drew  Pearson  will  be  a  prin¬ 
cipal  performer  at  the  “Old- 
fashioned  Independence  Day 
celebration”  at  Warwick,  R.  I., 
July  4.  He  will  play  the  part  of 
a  small  town  editor  with  news 
of  1885.  The  program  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  move  back  to  any  small 
town  of  about  a  century  ago. 

A  recent  column  by  Dr. 
George  W.  Crane  ('The  Hopkins 
Syndicate)  giving  tips  to  wait¬ 
resses  was  taken  from  the 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal 
by  Dr.  John  D.  Morley,  director 
of  health  for  Akron,  and  re¬ 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  to  use 
in  teaching  better  hygiene  to 
waitresses.  Incidentally,  Dr. 
Crane  was  to  be  the  kickoff 
speaker  to  12,000  persons  for 
a  four-day  Freedom  Festival  in 
connection  with  July  4  Brigham 
Young  University,  Provo,  Utah. 

Walter  Berndt,  creator  of 
“Smitty”  for  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate, 
has  a  problem.  His  son,  Walter 
C.  Bemdt,  is  a  test  pilot  for 
Long  Island’s  Grumman  Air¬ 
craft  and  frequently  buzzes  the 
senior  Bemdt’s  residence  at 
Port  Jefferson,  Long  Island,  at 
750  miles  an  hour.  Walt  finds 
Junior’s  antics  disconcerting, 
but  says  his  son  is  too  big  for 
him  to  spank. 

Ray  Helle,  creator  of  “The 
Flibbertys”  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate,  managed  to  hit  himself 
in  the  head  with  his  own  racket 
while  playing  tennis  at  his  home 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  He 
knocked  himself  out  and  was 
laid  up  for  a  week.  Incidentally, 
his  new  driver’s  license  lists  him 
as  a  “catroonist,” 

Mel  Heimer,  best  known  to 


the  readers  of  several  hundred 
papers  as  the  author  of  King 
Feature  Syndicate’s  three-times- 
weekly  column  “My  New  York,” 
leads  a  double  life.  At  night, 
Mel  is  one  of  the  most  prolific 
fiction  writers  in  the  country. 
His  June  McCalVa  story  is  the 
third  bought  by  them  in  the  last 
six  months,  and  in  the  last  dec¬ 
ade  he  had  sold  more  than  200 
stories  to  the  top  national  slicks, 
including  Good  Housekeeping, 
Cosmopolitan,  Ladies  Home 
Journal  and  others.  Trident 
Press  will  publish  his  new  novel, 
“West  Wind”  next  year,  making 
Mel  one  of  the  most  widely  read 
fiction/non-fiction  writers  of  the 
present  time. 

Tommy  Armour,  who  writes 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate’s  “Play  Better 
Golf”  feature,  has  become  a  golf 
course  design  consultant,  acting 
in  an  advisory  capacity  with 
architects.  He  is  the  author  of 
“A  Round  of  Golf  with  Tommy 
Armour.” 

After  Los  Angeles  Times  yn- 
dicate  columnist  Jim  Murray 
wrote  several  satirical  and  criti¬ 
cal  columns  in  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Times  about  the  city’s 
revered  500-mile  auto  race  just 
before  the  Memorial  Day  event, 
some  of  the  Speedway  drivers, 


car  owners  and  mechanics  asked 
the  Times  “What’s  up?”  and 
Times  managing  editor  and  col¬ 
umnist  Irving  Leibowitz  replied 
in  print:  “Murray  is  not  so 
much  a  sports  writer  as  he  is 
a  duodenal  ulcer  with  type¬ 
writer.  Wind  up  the  Murray  doll 
and  it  hits  you  below  the  belt. 
Murray  is  not  happy  unless  he  is  ! 
putting  the  blast  on  Santa  , 
Claus,  Shirley  Temple,  apple 
pie,  mater  and  pater,  and  Dis¬ 
neyland.  He  looks  at  everything 
with  all  the  tenderness,  under-  ! 
standing  and  gentleness  of  a 
racketeer  going  to  Alcatraz  on  a 
bum  rap.  Once  he  wrote  a  com¬ 
plimentary  column  about  Yogi 
Berra  and  they  sent  him  to  the 
hospital  for  an  examination.” 

«  *  * 

Hall  Syndicate  Upheld 
In  Ketcham  Contract 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the  j 
New  York  Supreme  Court  unan¬ 
imously  affirmed  the  decision  of 
Justice  Morris  Spector  uphold¬ 
ing  the  Hall  Syndicate’s  con¬ 
tract  with  Hank  Ketcham  re-  i 
garding  the  cartoon  strip  “Den-  j 
nis  the  Menace.”  j 

Francis  T.  Cristy  of  Cristy,  . 
Perkins  &  Cristy  represent^ 
Mr.  Ketcham  and  Gerald  Dick- 
ler  of  Hall,  Casey,  Dickler,  How- 
ley  and  Brady  represented  the  i 
Hall  Syndicate. 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILUAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS' 


INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 
JOE  WILLIAMS 
Sports 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

"THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK” 
MUTUAL  FUNDS - 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS  « 


ABBIE  AN' SLATS  D/S 
BLAST  BLAIR  D 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
U’L  ABNER  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S  * 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS- 
ANTIQUESFAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  O 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE.  INC., 
220  East  42nd  St  .New  YorkIT.N.Y. 
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PLANT  &  EQUIPMENT 


‘New  and  Different’ 
At  the  Printing  Show 


Dow  Jones  &  Company's  new  facilify,  to  be  located  in  South  Brunswick 
Township  on  Route  jpl,  New  Jersey,  between  New  Brunswick  and 
Trenton,  is  an  B0,000-square-foot  building. 


Chicago 

Those  who  were  looking  for 
“something  new  and  different” 
at  the  ANPA/RI  Production 
Management  Conference  in  Chi¬ 
cago  early  this  month  found  it 
in  more  tJian  one  of  the  nearly 
200  exhibit  booths. 

A  few  examples,  from  the 
notes  made  by  E&P’s  roving 
Plant-Equipment  reporter: 

Combining  the  words  “auto¬ 
mation”  and  “photocomposi¬ 
tion,”  Harris-Intertype  Corpora¬ 
tion  introduced  its  Fotomatic,  a 
tape-operated,  photographic 
tyx>esetting  machine  designed 
for  setting  news  copy. 

Fotomatic  can  be  operated 
manually  as  well  as  by  tape.  It 
is  a  simplified,  lower-priced 
version  of  its  parent,  the  15- 
year-old  Fotosetter. 

The  Fotomatic  produces  more 
than  eight  lines  per  minute  of 
standard  newspaper  text.  Tests 
have  proved  that  when  the  Foto¬ 
matic  is  teamed  with  auxiliary 
equipment,  it  can  deliver  com¬ 
position,  developed  and  ready 
for  paste-up,  in  less  than  90 
seconds  after  exposure  of  the 
last  letter  in  a  given  take  of 
copy. 

Typographic  precision  and 
clarity  are  assured  through  an 
optical-mechanical  system  that 
photographs  each  line  directly 
upon  sensitized  film  or  paper. 

Fotomatic  can  provide  text 
and  display  composition  on  film 
or  paper,  ready  for  paste-up. 

Eight  Type  Sices 

While  similar  in  operation  to 
the  Fotosetter,  the  new  machine 
utilizes  new  two-letter  Foto- 
mats  which  permit  automatic 
setting  of  Roman  characters 
with  Italic,  Bold  or  other  re¬ 
quired  combinations.  Interword 
justification  is  used  to  conform 
with  standard  tape-operating 
procedure. 

Fotomatic  is  equipped  with  an 
eight-inch  lens  turret  which  pro¬ 
vides  eight  type  sizes,  ranging 
from  %-size  reaction  to  three 
times  enlargement  for  each  font 
of  Fotomats. 

Thus  a  font  of  two-letter 
Fotomats  in  eight  point  size  can 
produce  text  composition  from 
four  point  through  24  point. 

The  machine  will  set  display 
matter  up  to  36  point,  and  ad 
figures  up  to  54  point,  by  using 
12  point  one-letter  Fotomats 
and  18  point  ad  figure  mats. 
The  Fotomatic  can  be  equipped 
with  18,  30  or  42  point  film 
carriages. 
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Harris-Intertype  also  intro¬ 
duced  a  web  offset  press  de¬ 
signed  both  for  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  up  to  50,000  circulation  and 
for  large  weeklies,  called  the 
Cittrell  Vanguard  22. 

Each  unit  will  print  in  black 
or  spot  color  four  standard 
news  pages,  eight  tabloid,  across 
both  top  and  bottom  of  the  web. 
Up  to  six  units  can  be  arranged 
in  tandem,  and  since  the  press 
is  floor  mounted,  need  for  a  pit 
is  eliminated. 

A  major  feature  of  the  new 
press  is  its  high  operating  speed 
— up  to  22,000,  24-page  standard 
size  (or  48  tabloid)  newspapers 
per  hour. 

Multiple  Routing 

A  new  method  for  the  mul¬ 
tiple  routing  of  stereotype 
curved  plates  was  introduced  by 
Sta-Hi  Corporation. 

The  Sta-Hi  “Servo  Satellite 
System”  employs  an  ingenious 
electro-hydraulic  means  of  link¬ 
ing  together  two  or  more  basic 
units  of  the  Sta-Hi  Twin-Plate 
Router,  making  it  possible  to 
rout  from  four  plates  up  to  a 
total  of  10  plates  in  one  opera¬ 
tion. 

With  one  machine,  one  oper¬ 
ator  can  rout  two  identical  page 
plates  simultaneously.  Addition 
of  the  Servo  System,  which  re¬ 
quires  no  mechanical  hook-up, 
permits  linking  together  a  max¬ 
imum  of  five  machines,  with  one 
Twin-Plate  acting  as  the 
“master”  and  the  others  func¬ 
tioning  as  “satellite  slaves,”  so 
that  four,  six,  eight  or  ten 
plates  can  be  routed  at  the 
same  time. 

Any  one  of  the  Twin-Plate 
imits  in  the  system  can,  when 
necessary,  be  operated  inde¬ 
pendently,  as  well  as  through 
the  Servo  circuit,  providing 
versatility  and  flexibility  to 
meet  any  production  demands. 

Twin-Plate  units  can  be 
placed  back  to  back,  in-line  or 
in  other  position  combinations 
best  adapt^  to  space  and  oper¬ 
ating  requirements. 

Hill  Moves  to  Roanoke 
As  Comp  Room  Chief 

Roanoke,  Va. 

George  H.  Hill  Jr.,  assistant 
production  managfer  of  the  Loa 
Angeles  (Calif.)  HeraJd^Exam- 
iner,  will  succe^  W.  T.  Slusher 
as  composing  room  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Roanoke  Times  and 
the  Roanoke  World-News. 


Mr.  Slusher  is  retiring  after 
43  years’  service  with  the  Roan¬ 
oke  papers.  He  has  been  compos¬ 
ing  room  superintendent  since 
January,  1956. 

Mr.  Hill  formerly  was  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Tallahassee 
(Fla.)  Democrat  composing 
room,  and  prior  to  that  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  advertising  sales  and 
advertising  markup  at  the  Jack¬ 
sonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union,  as 
well  as  having  been  photocom¬ 
position  superintendent  of  the 
Jacksonville  Journal 
• 

Wood  Announces 
New  Appointments 

Daniel  McColley,  president  of 
Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Charles  L. 
Wyman  to  assistant  chief  en¬ 
gineer,  Scott  Division,  in  charge 
of  sales  and  field  engineering. 

Mr.  Wyman  joined  Scott  in 
1946  as  sales  engineer.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Rensselaer  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  and  during 
World  War  II  he  was  a  lieuten¬ 
ant  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  assigned 
to  the  Bureau  of  Ordinance. 

Appoints  Fairlamb 

Mr.  McColley  also  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  C. 
Richard  Fairlamb  as  assistant 
to  the  president. 

Prior  to  joining  Wood,  Mr. 
Fairlamb  was  for  16  years  as¬ 
sociated  with  New  Era  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  serving  as 
president  since  1960.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1940  from  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  and 
was  on  duty  with  the  Air  Force 
during  World  War  II,  and  re¬ 
signing  in  1946  with  the  rank 
of  Colonel. 

William  G.  Gardner  has  been 
appointed  midwest  representa¬ 
tive  of  Wood  Newspaper  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corporation  and  the 
Walter  Scott  &  Co.  Division, 
Clarence  Tiefert,  assistant  sales 
manager,  announced. 


Dow  Jones  Plans 
To  Build  in  N.J. 

Construction  of  two  buildings 
costing  in  excess  of  $2,250,000 
in  South  Brunswick  'Township, 

N.  J.,  is  planned  by  Dow  Jones 
&  Co.  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Nation¬ 
al  Observer,  and  Barron’s  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Financial  Weekly. 

One,  of  80,000  square  feet, 
will  house  the  company’s  circu¬ 
lation  sales  department,  account¬ 
ing  department  and  engrineering 
and  manufacturing  facilities  for 
the  production  of  specialized 
equipment.  They  are  presently  \ 
housed  in  New  York.  The  other 
of  20,000  square  feet  will  serve 
the  firm’s  research  division  as 
an  experimental  laboratory, 
headed  by  Joseph  J.  Askell, 
general  manager  of  the  division 
of  research  and  planning.  De¬ 
signed  by  John  Graham  &  Co., 
it  is  expected  both  buildings  will 
be  completed  in  the  Spring  or 
early  Summer  of  1964.  James 
King  and  Company  is  the  con¬ 
tractor. 

Employ  250 

The  new  buildings  will  be 
located  on  a  107-acre  tract  on 
Route  1  between  New  Brunswick 
and  Trenton,  adjacent  to  the 
proposed  Princeton  Center  for 
Industrial  Research.  They  will 
be  occupied  by  about  260  em¬ 
ployees. 

Francis  X.  Timmons,  research 
and  marketing  director,  said  the 
laboratory  plant  will  be  used  by 
Dow  Jones  research  engineers  to  , 
“explore  new  and  better  ways  of 
producing  and  improving  dis¬ 
tribution  of  its  publications.” 

The  firm  has  pioneered  in  the 
grraphic  arts,  communications 
and  related  fields.  Its  engineers 
developed  and  built  the  electro¬ 
typesetter  system  of  automatic 
electronic  typesetting  used  by 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  to  re¬ 
produce  identical  news  content 
in  its  eight  plants. 
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CIASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Growth  of  Want  Ads 
Convention  Keynote 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

OaMided  Advertising  Director,  New  York  Post 


“The  next  decade  can  be  the 
era  of  classified  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry.  Growth  in  classi¬ 
fied  in  the  past  few  years  is 
setting  the  pace  for  all  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  across  the  coun¬ 
try. 

“Now  we  can  look  ahead  to 
greater,  more  accelerated 
growth  in  linage  and  revenue  if 
we  as  classified  managers  make 
the  most  of  all  the  opportunities 
we  are  confronted  with  each 
day.” 

Thus  did  keynote  speaker  and 
program  chairman,  Joseph  P. 
Lynch,  CAM  of  the  Washing- 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post,  kick  olf  the 
1963  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Manag¬ 
ers’  Convention  June  24  in  the 
Americana  Motor  Hotel,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

Big  Response 

Mr.  Lynch,  a  member  of 
ANCAM’s  “Action  Committee,” 
reported  on  his  talk  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  in  April  on  be¬ 
half  of  ANCAM: 

“We  asked  for  their  support 
in  getting  more  research,  more 
material  to  help  real  estate  ad¬ 
vertisers,  home  builders,  auto 
dealers,  and  help  wanted  adver¬ 
tisers,  more  help  in  making  the 
most  of  the  inherent  qualities 
of  classified  and  its  natural  at¬ 
tributes  as  a  market  place  for 
people  seeking  out  the  things 
they  need  and  want,  whether  it 
is  a  job,  a  home,  or  an  automo¬ 
bile. 

“We  asked  for  support  in  de¬ 
veloping  sales  training  because 
we  know  that  this  is  the  major 
spark  of  any  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  organization. 

“We  ask  for  more  promotion 
—  more  consistently  run  —  to 
sell  the  value  and  service  of  clas¬ 
sified  to  the  people  in  our  com¬ 
munities. 

“And  finally,  we  asked  the 
publishers  to  dispense  with  the 
shackles  of  the  conventional 
wisdom  to  open  their  minds  to 
the  tremendous  untouched  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  classified  that  await 
us  down  the  new  roads  to  reve¬ 
nue.” 

Mr.  Lynch  said  the  publish¬ 
er’s  response  was  “tremendous” 
to  his  appeal  for  support.  “But 
now,”  he  said,  “it  is  up  to  us  as 
classified  advertising  managers 
to  provide  the  leadership  and 


take  the  steps  that  are  necessary 
to  develop  these  new  sources  of 
linage  and  revenue.  We  cannot 
expect  the  publishers  and  gen¬ 
eral  managers  and  ad  directors 
to  support  us  unless  we  lead  off 
with  our  own  vigorous  efforts, 
accept  the  challenges  and  go 
after  the  business  we  know  is 
there  because  we  see  it  every¬ 
day. 

“And  this,  of  course,  is  the 
purpose  of  this  convention.  To 
delve  into  these  different  aspects 
that  make  up  the  new  roads  to 
revenue  —  to  open  your  eyes  to 
the  new  potential  we  have  and 
to  try  and  give  our  whole  indus¬ 
try  an  idea  of  how  to  get  it.” 

Chairman  of  the  Action  Com¬ 
mittee,  William  Carr,  CAM  of 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
pointed  with  pride  to  ANCAM’s 
new  relations — the  presidents  of 
three  trade  associations,  the 
NAREB,  NAHB  and  NADA 
whose  talks  were  highlights  of 
the  ANCAM  meeting.  These 
speakers  came  to  the  meeting 
as  a  result  of  the  committee’s 
efforts  which  have  been  directed 
toward  establishing  a  closer  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  organiza¬ 
tions  they  represent. 

Mr.  Carr  also  said  that  “con¬ 
tinued  cooperation  with  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  is  seeing 
more  classified  participation  in 
the  Bureau’s  activities.  A  new 
automobile  presentation  to  the 
manufacturers  this  Fall  will  in¬ 
clude  some  facts  about  classified. 
The  Retail  Workshop  which  is 
a  continuing  project  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  is  experiencing  more  and 
more  classified  participation  by 
many  papers.  A  new  real  estate 
presentation  being  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  will  be  ready  this 
Fall.  It  will  be  a  folder  pre¬ 
sentation  which  can  be  used  by 
classified  salesmen  and  will  be 
a  leave-behind  piece.” 

Mauldin  and  Coolidge 

In  a  talk  entitled,  “Let’s  Put 
These  10  Great  Salesmen  on  Our 

corr  READfR 

OPPORTUNITY 

Tht  Washington  Post  has  an  opaning  on 
its  copy  desk  and  is  looking  for  a  young  man 
with  metropolitan  experience  who  enjoys  desk 
work,  knows  he  is  food  at  it  and  can  prove 
it  to  The  Post's  editors.  If  desired,  inguiries 
will  be  kept  in  confidence.  Write  L.  B.  Rock, 
Jr.,  Personnel  Director. 

THI  WASHINGTON  POST 

1515  L  St  N.W. 

Washington  5,  D.  C. 


Classified  Team,”  Mark  Arnold, 
Bureau  of  Advertising  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  retail  and  classified, 
demonstrated  how  qualities  in 
such  varied  people  as  Bill  Maul¬ 
din,  Galvin  Coolidge,  and  a  shoe 
salesman  in  the  Congo  can  be 
used  to  increase  the  selling  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  outside  and  phone 
room  sales  personnel. 

Using  a  chalk-talk  technique, 
employing  black  light  and  fluo¬ 
rescent  crayon,  he  illustrated 
each  of  10  characteristics  of  the 
star  salesman.  Illustrating  the 
point  of  persistence,  he  told  how 
cartoonist  Bill  Mauldin  had  sub¬ 
mitted  2,500  cartoons  to  various 
publications  before  finally  sell¬ 
ing  two  of  them  to  Esquire  mag¬ 
azine. 

Mr.  Arnold  asked :  “How 
many  of  us  keep  trying,  follow¬ 
ing  turndown  after  turndown? 
A  survey  by  the  University  of 
Michigan  showed  that  42%  of 
us  make  one  attempt  to  sell  an 
idea  or  a  concept  and  then  quit, 
24%  make  two  attempts,  14% 
make  three,  and  12%  make  four 
tries.  And  yet  60%  of  the  ac¬ 
ceptances  of  a  new  idea  come 
after  the  fifth  attempt!” 

Alfred  J.  Carrano,  CAM  of 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post 
Telegram,  was  elected  ANCAM 
president,  succeeding  Philip  D. 
Crawford,  CAM  of  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express. 

Digests  of  other  important 


panels  and  speeches  along  with 
award  winners  in  various  cate¬ 
gories  and  the  names  of  all  the 
1963-64  officers  and  directors 
will  be  presented  in  forthcom¬ 
ing  Classified  Clinics. 

• 

AP  Assigns  Davis 
To  South  America 

General  Manager  West  Gal¬ 
lagher  has  announced  the  ai>- 
pointment  of  Kenneth  L.  Davis, 
chief  of  the  New  Orleans  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
as  head  of  AP  operations  in 
Argentina,  Uruguay  and  Para¬ 
guay,  with  headquarters  at 
Buenos  Aires. 

He  succeeds  Sam  Summerlin, 
who  has  been  appointed  chief 
of  bureau  in  New  Orleans.  Mr. 
Summerlin  returns  to  domestic 
service  after  serving  15  years 
abroad. 

Mr.  Davis,  who  has  been  a 
student  of  Latin  American  af¬ 
fairs,  is  bilingual. 

Daniel  Harker,  from  Bogota, 
Colombia,  succeeded  George  Ar- 
feld  as  correspondent  in  Havana 
on  June  21.  Mr.  Arfeld  will  be¬ 
come  correspondent  in  Lisbon. 

Mr.  Harker,  28,  was  bom  in 
Colombia,  and  before  joining  the 
AP  in  1962  was  international 
news  editor  of  El  Tiempo,  Bo¬ 
gota. 

Mr.  Arfeld  was  bom  in  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires  25  years  ago. 
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PUBUC  RELATIONS 

PR  Students  Tackle 
Problems  of  ‘Clients’ 


By  Sidney  Kobre 

(Dr.  Kobre  is  Professor  of 
Communications  and  Public  Re¬ 
lations  at  Florida  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Tallahassee.) 

The  public  relations  instruc¬ 
tional  and  internship  pro^am 
being:  developed  at  Florida  State 
University  has  a  number  of 
features  of  special  interest  to 
teachers  and  practitioners.  The 
emphasis  is  on  building  a  sound 
backgrround  for  professional 
work  and  problem-solving,  while 
at  the  same  time  giving  prac¬ 
tical  training  in  the  use  of  public 
relations  tools. 

During  the  past  decade  the 
courses  were  taught  at  the 
School  of  Journalism  by  Prof. 
William  R.  Slaughter,  an  experi¬ 
enced  practitioner  from  New 
York  and  Chicago  and  former 
teacher  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity.  Since  1959,  the  public 
relations  courses  have  been  given 
by  the  Department  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  Communications  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations. 

This  department,  within  the 
School  of  Business,  is  headed  by 
Dr.  Royal  H.  Ray,  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  given  full  support  by 
Dean  Charles  A.  Rovetta. 

With  the  retirement  of  Prof. 
Slaughter,  the  courses  have  been 
further  developed  on  the  strong 
foundation  he  laid.  A  top 
speaker,  he  put  emphasis  on  the 
lecture  method  of  teaching,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  group  discussion 
of  problems.  The  public  relations 
program  now  is  being  moved  in 
new  directions,  with  emphasis  on 
close  association  with  the  Talla¬ 
hassee  Hush  Puppy  Chapter  of 
the  Florida  Public  Relations 
Association  and  the  state  organ¬ 
ization.  Close  tie-ups  with  local 
business,  non-profit  and  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  are  developed. 

The  state  grroup  gives  two  stu¬ 
dents  each  year  an  all-expense 
paid  trip  to  the  state  meeting 
of  the  association,  and  the  local 
chapter  sponsors,  with  the  Flor¬ 
ida  State  University  faculty  and 
students.  Public  Relations  Day 
each  Fall. 

Bai«ic  InMrurtion 

In  the  day-by-day  basic 
courses,  taught  by  Dr.  Ray, 
Prof.  Richard  Joel  and  me,  we 
show  the  important  role  public 
relations  plays  in  our  society,  its 
many  uses  in  business,  in  gov¬ 
ernment  and  for  non-profit 


organizations.  We  place  particu¬ 
lar  emphasis  on  the  contribu¬ 
tions  public  relations  makes  to¬ 
ward  building  good-will  and 
developing  a  favorable  impres¬ 
sion  for  both  “internal  publics” 
and  “external  publics.” 

Many  of  the  students  major 
in  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions.  A  number  of  the  students, 
however,  are  heading  for  man¬ 
agement,  personnel  and  market¬ 
ing  positions  and  they  develop 
an  appreciation  of  what  public 
relations  can  accomplish  for 
business. 

As  public  relations  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  formation  of 
public  opinion,  instructors  show 
the  factors  influencing  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  how  vague  feelings  are 
crystallized  into  strong  opinions. 
Public  relations  is  not  a  one¬ 
way  street.  Because  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  find  out  what  the  public 
thinks  of  your  organization, 
considerable  time  is  spent  on  the 
techniques  of  uncovering  public 
attitudes  toward  the  organiza¬ 
tions  for  which  public  relations 
works  is  being  done. 

•Analyze  Problems 

Instructors  and  students,  in 
classroom  and  out,  make  careful 
studies  of  the  specialized  “pub¬ 
lics”  with  which  public  relations 
deals.  The  often  perplexing  con¬ 
sumer,  dealer  and  supplier  pub¬ 
lics  are  discussed  fully.  The 
internal  publics — the  employe, 
the  supervisory  force  and  the 
stockholders — are  analyzed.  Em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  the  need  for 
responsible  community  relations 
program  in  small  and  large 
companies.  At  the  same  time, 
attention  is  given  to  non-profit 
organizations,  such  as  health 
and  welfare  groups.  Because 
Tallahassee  is  a  state  capital, 
the  community  provides  for  the 
student  a  rich  source  of  state 
government  public  information 
programs,  for  nearly  every  state 
department  has  its  headquarters 
in  Tallahassee. 

When  we  reach  the  discussion 
of  business  public  relations, 
covering  employe,  stockholder, 
consumer  and  community  prob¬ 
lems,  we  assign  students  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  report  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  activities  of  local 
business  concerns.  We  gret  excel¬ 
lent  co-operation. 

A  team  of  two  students  is 
assigned  a  company’s  employe 
relations ;  two  other  students, 


Arthur  Gilmore  takes  a  close-up  of  Peggy  Phillips  while  Ralph  Crawley 
directs  film,  "Client  RIe,"  produced  by  Public  Relations  students  at 
Florida  State  University  as  part  of  their  course. 


the  stockholder  relations.  An¬ 
other  team  works  on  the  con¬ 
sumer  relations,  and  a  fourth, 
the  community  relations.  After 
reading  the  chapter  relating  to 
its  problem,  each  team  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  mimeographed 
guide  which  ser\'es  to  suggest 
general  questions  which  may  be 
asked.  The  students  add  other 
questions  as  their  interviews 
develop  and  as  they  apply  the 
principles  to  specific  industries. 

The  student  teams  talk  to  the 
general  manager,  personnel 
manager,  plant  manager  and 
public  relations  man  (or 
woman)  about  the  problems  of 
the  company.  The  students  ask 
for,  and  are  invariably  given, 
guided  tours  of  the  plant,  the 
store,  or  the  bank  where  they 
observe  manufacturing  proc¬ 
esses,  retail  or  banking  opera¬ 
tions  from  the  inside.  Student 
teams  report  their  findings  in 
writing  and  also  make  oral  pre¬ 
sentations  to  the  class. 

Individual  Projects 

In  the  advanced  course,  the 
class  goes  deeper  into  public 
relations  and  adds  new  phases 
of  the  subject.  But  greater  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  problem¬ 
solving  as  well  as  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  production  of  a  variety 
of  communication  tools.  I  found 
that  the  regular  text  needed  a 
supplement  for  these  purposes 
and  wrote  a  small,  but  pertinent 
manual,  “Practical,  Profitable 
Public  Relations,”  now  being 
expanded. 

Each  advanced  student  picks 
a  single  local  “client,”  and  de¬ 
velops  a  client  file  for  the  entire 


semester.  The  student’s  client 
may  be  a  company,  a  welfare 
association,  a  health  group.  The 
client  often  is  a  school  or  a 
government  agency.  For  four 
months  the  student  studies  in¬ 
tensely  the  “publics”  of  his 
client,  talks  about  the  problems 
of  the  organization  in  confer¬ 
ences.  Finally,  the  student  de¬ 
velops  a  program  of  public  rela¬ 
tions,  using  the  knowledge  and 
skills  he  has  acquired. 

He  reports  regularly  to  the 
class  on  the  progress  of  his  proj¬ 
ect,  and  is  required  to  produce 
nine  out  of  14  pieces  of  useful 
public  relations  materials. 

Some  students  have  obtained 
part-time  work  as  a  result  of 
carrying  out  their  client  file 
project. 

*  *  * 

PR  ROUNDUP 

•  Appointment  of  Robert  G. 
Black  as  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  &  advertising  has  been 
announced  by  Standard  Security 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York.  He  is  currently  chairman 
of  the  Information  Committee  of 
The  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
America. 


•  Duncan  C.  Campbell,  Mon¬ 
treal,  has  been  appointed  public 
relations  officer  of  Aluminium 
Limited.  He  will  be  responsible 
for  the  world-wide  aluminum 
producer's  public  relations  and 
corporate  advertising  programs. 
Mr.  Campbell  has  been  engaged 
in  the  company’s  international 
public  relations  activities  for  the 
past  17  years. 
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U.  S.  Farmers  buy  more  John  Deere  farm  machinery  than  any  other  make 

If  you  need  photographs  or  information  for  your  farm  story,  telephone  or  write: 

Public  Relations  Department  •  Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  III.  •  Tel.  Area  Code  309, 764-4311  Ext. 5981 


Wherever  crops  grow,  John  Deere  supplies  farmers  special  equipment—iike  these 
hillside  combines,  which  level  themselves  automatically  on  grades  up  to  42  percent. 
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Chinn  Ho  Group 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


loungfe  (Le  Valois)  in  New  York 
City  on  Sept.  21,  1961  for  the 
first  formal  meeting.  I  entered 
the  meeting  with  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  accomplish  an  objective 
— ^to  urge  the  syndicate — to  BID 
TO  WIN.  Those  present  were 
Vincent  J.  Manno.  Roger 
Stevens,  Skinner  and  myself. 
Manno,  as  the  broker,  explained 
the  terms  of  sale.  Stevens 
(wealthy  real  estate  investor) 
was  money  and  profit  conscious. 
Skinner  was  position  conscious. 
My  position  was  flexible  and  I 
was  willing  to  pay  any  price  for 
participation  and  obtain  veto 
power  for  a  local  group  already 
formed  to  acquire  the  allocated 
40%  interest  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  some  semblance  of  local 
ownership.  A  bid  of  $53  was 
submitted  by  this  group,  but  was 
withdrawn  later  while  I  was  in 
Europe.  Investment  bankers  in 
New  York  assured  me  of  ade¬ 
quate  interim  financial  backing 
on  approximately  $3,000,000 
equity  capital. 

“The  withdrawal  of  the  bid 
was,  of  course,  a  great  disap¬ 
pointment  to  me  and  I  was  not 
ready  to  cancel  all  the  plans  of 
my  first-round-the-world  trip, 
communication  from  France  and 
Italy  to  Honolulu  and  New  York 
was  most  difficult.  With  approxi¬ 
mately  10  days  left  to  submit  a 
bid,  the  only  alternative  was  my 
return  to  Hawaii  for  a  few  days 
to  request  the  late  J.  Ballard 
Atherton  for  cooperation  to 
withhold  selling  of  approxi¬ 
mately  48%  minority  interests 
held  by  employes  and  various 
Trusts  for  one  year  so  as  to 
enable  our  group  in  Honolulu  to 
facilitate  arrangements  on  fi¬ 
nancing.  Atherton’s  answer  was 


PROMOTION 

CAREER 

OPPORTUNITY 

The  assistant  promotion  manacer- 
ship  of  one  of  the  nation’s  largest 
metropolitan  newspapers,  on  the 
East  Coast,  is  open. 

The  man  who  will  fill  it  is  a  leader 
.  .  .  who  can  write  dramatic,  expres- 
sire  adeertising  and  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  COP7  for  print,  radio  and  TV 
qaickly  and  qaietly  .  .  who  can 

direct  a  competent,  hard-working 
copy  and  art  staff  .  .  .  and  who 
anderstands  how  newspapers  sell  to 
both  the  public  and  adeertisers  in  a 
competitive  market. 

This  career  opportunity  on  a  news¬ 
paper  with  character  and  integrity 
includes  many  employee  benefits— 
pensions,  insurance,  etc. 

Our  staff  knows  about  this  open¬ 
ing.  All  replies  confidential. 

Soil  yourself  completely,  including 
salary  requirements,  in  your  first 
communication  with  Box  1974,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


a  dramatic  ‘Yes,  I  Join  You.’ 

“Prospective  participants  were 
contacted  and  the  results  were 
spontaneous,  although  a  few 
required  reassurance  on  the 
merits  of  the  proposal.  We  man¬ 
aged  without  difficulty  to  raise 
$500,000  for  good  faith  deposit 
with  our  bid. 

“Fortunately,  we  had  a  copy 
of  the  documents  covering  the 
conditions  of  the  bid  and  this 
made  it  convenient  for  me  to 
return  to  Hong  Kong  and  Japan. 

“The  bid  was  submitted  on 
Oct.  27,  1961,  confirmed  by  the 
Farrin^n  Estate  Trustees  on 
Nov.  29,  1961,  and  sale  effected 
on  June  29,  1962  by  judicial 
approval. 

“The  general  pattern  of  think¬ 
ing  by  most  of  the  prospective 
purchasers  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  was  also  to  purchase 
the  controlling  interest  in  the 
Advertiser  or,  by  necessity,  to 
arrange  a  mutual  printing  ar¬ 
rangement  on  account  of  eco¬ 
nomics.  After  we  had  established 
our  position  in  ownership,  we 
found  the  Advertiser  anxious 
and  willing  to  effect  a  mutual 
publishing  plan,  which  was  put 
into  operation  on  May  31,  1962. 
This  plan  provided  for  the  maxi¬ 
mum  use  of  property  and  equip¬ 
ment,  effective  coordination  of 
manpower,  absolutely  separate 
and  independent  editorial  poli¬ 
cies  and  no  interlocking  of  either 
corporate  directors  or  equity 
holdings. 

“We  have  successfully  ac¬ 
complished  our  objective.  The 
community  is  assured  of  two 
separate  and  independent  edi¬ 
torial  policies,  substantially  fi¬ 
nanced.” 


Auto  Dealers 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


He  explained  that  when  he 
runs  a  one-time  ad  in  one  of  the 
two  papers,  either  the  Adver¬ 
tiser  or  the  Star-Bulletin,  it  g^ets 
positioned  in  the  “back  end  of 
the  paper”  away  from  the  reg¬ 
ular  classifications.  The  idea,  he 
said,  is  to  make  a  combination 
rate  ad  more  attractive  but 
often  he  doesn’t  need  more  than 
a  one-time  insertion  to  sell  a 
home. 

In  the  matter  of  copy,  Mr. 
Blackfleld  said  he  desires  color, 
display  to  dominate  a  page  and 
an  uncluttered  appearance.  He 
complimented  the  scores  of 
CAMs  who  indicated  that  they 
are  active  in  local  NAHB  chap¬ 
ters. 

Daniel  F.  Sheehan,  St.  Louis, 
president  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Realty  Boards,  said 
the  best  help  that  newspapers 
can  give  the  “used  home”  mar¬ 
ket  is  a  regular  report  of  sales 
by  local  dealers.  He  was  aware, 


he  said,  that  many  newspapers 
have  fine  realty  sections  and 
their  treatment  of  news  in  the 
field  helps  to  generate  more 
sales. 

The  association  gave  its  James 
McGovern  Memorial  Award  to 
J.  C.  Council,  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune  and  Times,  as  the  pub¬ 
lisher  who  has  done  the  most 
in  the  year  to  help  the  CAM  to 
participate  in  industry  affairs. 

Winners  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  plaques  for  the  best  want 
ad  promotion  on  exhibit  at  the 
convention  went  to  the  White 
Plains  (N.  Y.)  Reporter  Dis¬ 
patch  (Ray  Dykes)  in  the  un- 
der-500,000  circulation  category, 
and  to  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  (Warren  Perry)  in  the 
larger  group.  Honorable  men¬ 
tion  citations  were  given  to  the 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Panto¬ 
graph  (Fred  Larey)  and  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Daily  Chronicle 
(John  Troyer). 

In  presentation  remarks,  Je¬ 
rome  H.  Walker,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  E&P,  urged  the  CAMs 
to  initiate  action  toward  com¬ 
piling  an  exact  dollar  volume 
figure  for  want  ads  in  daily 
newspapers.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  current  volume  is 
around  $800  million  a  year,  he 
said,  but  a  full  record,  rather 
than  a  projection  of  sample  fig¬ 
ures,  might  disclose  it  is  a  bil- 
lion-dollar  business. 

Special  Honors 

Clyde  Roberts,  Columbus  (0.) 
Dispatch,  was  given  a  special 
citation  for  his  work  in  the  as¬ 
sociation.  Lifetime  memberships 
were  voted  to  Walter  Campbell, 
Detroit  Free  Press;  Hu  Ste¬ 
phens,  New  Orleans  Times-Pica- 
yune;  and  William  Pickett,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

Melvin  E.  Tharp,  advertising 
director  of  the  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Citizen- Journal,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association, 
recommended  that  CAMs  pro¬ 
mote  from  within  their  organi¬ 
zations  rather  than  going  out¬ 
side  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  sales 
staffs.  He  also  advocated  a  fair 
pay  scale,  generous  bonuses,  a 
good  retirement  system,  and  an 
active  training  program. 

At  the  dinner  session,  Harry 
F.  Gwaltney  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  recounted  the  early  days 
of  the  association  which  he 
helped  to  found  43  years  ago. 
(Additional  story  on  page  47) 
• 

Gourmet  Guide  No.  15 

San  Francisco 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle’s 
15th  annual  Gourmet  Guide,  in 
48  tabloid  pages,  appeared  June 
24  with  a  gold,  red  and  black 
cover.  Charles  Downie  was  edi¬ 
tor  with  Henry  Dietrich  artist. 


City  Planners 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


diek,  Newsday  of  Garden  City, 
N.  Y.,  said  his  paper  could  not 
be  considered  in  that  category 
because  Long  Island,  once  the 
bedroom  of  New  York  City,  now 
has  its  own  population  living 
and  working  there. 

He  said  that  neither  the  New 
York  papers  nor  Newsday  could 
cover  all  the  school  board  or 
PTA  meetings  of  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  counties,  which  were 
better  left  to  the  weeklies.  News- 
day  issues  periodical  supple¬ 
ments  covering  local  problems. 

George  Killenberg,  St.  Louis 
Globe  liemocrat,  and  John  Bell, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  told  of 
covering  county  areas  by  special 
sections.  One  county  has  99  com¬ 
munities  and  36  school  districts. 

John  N.  Rippey,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal,  said  he  thought 
the  best  method  of  coverage  was 
to  run  the  suburban  or  state 
news  as  part  of  the  regular 
coverage.  His  paper  has  80  staff 
reporters.  Fifty  rarely  visit  the 
main  office. 

“It  is  possible  for  a  core  city 
newspaper  to  cover  its  area,” 
Mr.  Rippey  maintained. 

Specialists  on  Staff 

Alan  Dessoff,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post,  said  his  paper  has 
special  writers  on  urban  plan¬ 
ning,  education,  medicine  and 
health.  They  get  tips  from 
stringers  and  follow  up  with 
depth  stories. 

Sheldon  Binn,  New  York 
Times,  said  “inside”  and  “out¬ 
side  men”  cover  the  major 
stories.  General  assignment  men 
are  capable  of  going  into  any 
field,  but  they  can  be  backed  up 
by  specialists. 

Richard  Hartford,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  said  his  paper 
tries  to  cover  almost  all  the  169 
towns  of  Connecticut  with  dif¬ 
ferent  area  editions.  He  has 
full  time  staffers  in  70  towns. 

Speaking  a  last  word  for  the 
suburban  press  was  John  Tilton, 
Minneapolis  Suburban  Papers. 

“I  think  what  is  now  taking 
place  in  this  country  has  already 
jelled  in  England,”  he  said. 
“There  the  London  papers  are 
small  in  page  size  and  national 
and  international  in  coverage. 
The  provincial  press  goes  into 
the  local  detail. 

“We  do  not  consider  ourselves 
in  competition  vrith  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  papers  and  they  do  not 
compete  with  us.  I  should  think 
that  the  suburban  papers  are 
the  best  insurance  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  papers  have  g^ot  that  some 
maniac  is  not  going  to  come  in 
and  try  to  start  an  opposition 
daily.” 
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JOLRNAUSM  EDUCATION 

College  Survey  Points 
To  Help  from  Press 


(This  report  is  based  on  6nd> 
ings  compiled  at  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  Communications  Re¬ 
search  Center  by  Dean  Wesley 
C.  Clark  and  John  A.  Lent.) 

Approximately  one  third  of 
the  New  York  colleges,  univer¬ 
sities  and  seminaries  offer  jour¬ 
nalism  courses,  while  81.4%  of 
those  not  offering  journalism  do 
not  have  plans  to  do  so  in  the 
future,  and  83.6%  of  those  with 
no  journalism  offerings  have 
never  had  journalism  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  past. 

These  findings  were  revealed 
by  a  Syracuse  University  Com¬ 
munications  Research  Center 
study  which  surveyed  the  147 
institutions  of  high  education  in 
New  York.  One  hundred  and 
seventeen  or  79.6%  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  replied  to  a  16-ques- 
tion  form. 

Thirty  colleges  did  not  an¬ 
swer  the  questionnaire.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  study,  because 
these  colleges  were  small,  it  may 
be  assiuned  that  they  do  not 
offer  journalism  courses. 

The  survey  found  that  43  col¬ 
leges  offer  journalism  while  74 
do  not.  Of  those  which  do  not 
offer  journalism  instruction,  44 
of  54  respondents  have  no  plans 
to  offer  journalism,  seven  of 
12.9%  will  offer  journalism  in¬ 
struction  within  the  next  five 
years,  two  or  3.7%  think  it’s  a 
future  possibility,  and  one  in¬ 
stitution  does  not  know  if  it  will 
offer  journalism.  Twenty  did  not 
answer  this  question. 

Forty-six  of  55  negative  re¬ 
spondents  (or  83.6%)  say  they 
have  never  offered  journalism 
while  nine  (or  16.4%)  have 
offered  it.  However,  only  two 
of  these  nine  institutions  offered 
more  than  a  one  or  two  course 
program  in  journalism.  Nine¬ 
teen  failed  to  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion. 

Few  Technique  Courses 

Except  for  approximately 
eight  colleges  which  offer  ex¬ 
tensive  journalism  writing  pro¬ 
grams,  the  statement  made  by 
Rocky  Mountain  News  associate 
editor,  Robert  Chase,  seems  to 
be  accurate.  The  statement  was : 
“Too  many  journalism  grad¬ 
uates  enter  the  city  room  with 
too  little  knowledge  of  reporting 
and  writing,  and  too  many  un¬ 
seasoned  and  untried  ideas  about 
the  faults  of  newspapers.” 

The  New  York  collegiate  jour¬ 


nalism  survey  found  that  of  341 
journalism  courses  offered  in 
New  York  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  only  approximately 
one  third  of  these  courses  were 
technique  courses  in  reporting, 
writing,  editing  and  photogra¬ 
phy. 

There  were  19  news  writing 
and  reporting  courses,  3  feature 
writing,  23  magazine,  8  editing, 
1  editorial  writing,  9  photogra¬ 
phy,  11  workshops  or  field  work 
in  reporting,  and  approximately 
30  ^vanced  and  specialized 
courses  in  reporting  and  writ¬ 
ing. 

Approximately  60%  of  the 
New  York  colleges  which  have 
journalism  courses  list  these 
courses  under  their  English  de¬ 
partments,  possibly  because  60% 
of  the  colleges  only  have  one  or 
two  journalism  courses  and  find 
it  convenient  to  tuck  them  with¬ 
in  the  English  departments. 
There  were  four  instances  of 
journalism  departments  or 
schools,  two  printing  and  pho¬ 
tography  departments  or 
schools,  two  radio-tv  depart¬ 
ments,  one  communication  arts 
department,  and  one  graduate 
school  of  journalism. 

Male  Students  Lead 

Statistics  at  30  colleges  with 
journalism  courses  (13  did  not 
reply)  show  there  are  1041  male 
journalism  students  and  722  fe¬ 
male  journalism  students.  Of  35 
colleges  (8  did  not  reply)  which 
listed  journalism  enrollment  fig¬ 
ures,  but  gave  no  breakdown  as 
to  male  or  female  students,  ap¬ 
proximately  3000  college  stu¬ 
dents  take  journalism  courses 
in  New  York.  The  proportion  of 
men  to  women  does  not  parallel 
a  report  by  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education  for  Journalism 
which  stated  last  year  that  the 
proportion  of  men  to  women 
journalism  students  is  low. 
ACEJ  attributed  the  low  pro¬ 
portion  of  male  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  to  immaturity,  claiming 
female  students  mature  jnore 
quickly  and  therefore  qualify 
academically  to  take  journalism 
courses  more  quickly. 

Thirteen,  or  30.2%  of  the  col¬ 
leges  with  journalism  courses, 
also  offer  majors  in  the  field. 
Ten  of  these  colleges  which  re¬ 
ported  enrollment  figures  have  a 
total  journalism  major -minor 
enrollment  of  614  or  61.4  majors 
and  minors  per  college.  High  en¬ 
rollments  were  found  at  Pace 


College,  160  majors  in  advertis¬ 
ing;  Syracuse  University,  116 
journalism  majors  and  minors; 
Columbia  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  80  majors  and  mi¬ 
nors  in  journalism;  New  York 
University,  60  in  journalism; 
and  Fordham,  50  in  communica¬ 
tion  arts. 

Only  Syracuse,  Columbia  and 
Rensselaer  Polyt^hnic  Institute 
offer  gpitiduate  work  leading  to  a 
degree,  and  Syracuse  offers  the 
only  doctor  of  philosophy  in 
communications  in  New  York. 
New  York  University  will  start 
a  journalism  gn^duate  program 
in  the  fall  while  St.  Bonaven- 
ture,  Pratt  Institute  and  the 
State  University  at  Plattsburgh 
offer  one  or  two  graduate 
courses  in  graphic  arts  or  jour¬ 
nalism  now. 

Local  Media  Tieups 

Approximately  66%  (19  of 
the  34  respondents;  9  did  not 
answer)  of  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  with  journalism  courses 
have  some  system  whereby  jour¬ 
nalism  students  work  or  coop¬ 
erate  with  local  media.  “Work” 
implies  that  the  local  paper  em¬ 
ploys  the  students,  students  do 
the  news  for  local  radio,  stu¬ 
dents  are  offered  apprentice¬ 
ships  and  internships  with  the 
local  media,  local  newsmen  gdve 
lectures  or  courses  in  journal¬ 
ism,  “field  observation  week  of 
local  media,”  or  “once-a-week 
news  workshops  on  local  radio 
stations”  are  held. 

Surprising  was  the  low  per¬ 
centage  of  journalism  faculty  in 
New  York  colleges  who  have 
journalism  degrrees.  Of  106  fac¬ 
ulty  members  from  31  colleges 
where  faculty  reported  their  ex¬ 
perience  and  training,  there  are 
37  teachers  with  journalism 
training  or  experience.  The  list 
includes  1  Ph.D.  in  communica¬ 
tions,  15  doctorates  in  other 
areas,  26  masters  in  journalism, 
43  masters  in  other  fields.  Six 
bachelors  in  journalism,  10 
bachelors  in  other  areas,  1  with 
no  degrree  or  experience  and  4 
with  no  degree  but  with  news¬ 
paper  experience. 

Of  35  colleges  reporting,  (8 
did  not  report)  there  are  98 
full-time  and  134  part-time  in¬ 
structors  of  journalism.  These 
include  33  professors,  47  associ¬ 
ate  professors,  35  assistant  pro¬ 
fessors,  72  instructors,  and  45 
lecturers.  New  York  City  Com¬ 
munity  College  has  13  full-time 
and  41  part-time  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  in  graphic  arts,  Columbia 
University  has  16  full-time  and 
41  part-time  in  grraduate  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  Syracuse  University 
has  19  full-time  and  1  part-time 
in  journalism. 

That  journalism  education  has 
come  of  age  only  lately  is 
pointed  out  by  the  number  of 


colleges  which  have  initiated 
journalism  courses  in  the  last 
two  decades.  Seventy  six  percent 
of  the  schools  with  journalism 
courses  (26  of  34  respondents; 

9  failed  to  answer)  claim  their 
courses  were  started  after  1940, 
and  16  of  these  were  organized 
in  the  last  decade.  Four  colleges 
have  had  journalism  courses 
since  1910-1919.  They  are  New 
York  University,  1910;  Colum¬ 
bia,  1912;  St.  Bonaventure, 
1916;  Syracuse,  1919.  Of  13  col¬ 
leges  with  major  and  minor  pro¬ 
grams  in  journalism,  9  have 
been  organized  since  1945,  two 
were  organized  in  1912,  (Ck)lum- 
bia  and  New  York  University) 
and  one  in  1919,  (Syracuse). 

Campus  Newspapers 

Only  three  of  the  87  colleges 
reporting  (37  with  journalism 
courses  and  50  without;  30  did 
not  answer)  do  not  have  some 
journalism  related  activity  or 
group  on  their  campuses.  The 
average  number  of  journalism 
activities  per  campus  is  3.6; 
87.3%  of  the  colleges  of  New 
York  have  newspapers,  44.7% 
have  radio  stations,  only  60% 
have  yearbooks,  48.2%  have 
literary  magazines,  and  40.2% 
have  student  handbooks.  Most 
campus  newspapers  are  printed, 
either  weekly,  monthly,  or  bi¬ 
weekly. 

Among  all  colleges  responding 
(43  colleges  with  and  59  colleges 
without  journalism  courses), 
83.0%  have  some  journalism  fa¬ 
cility  on  campus  and  of  these 
36.4%  of  the  colleges  have  only 
one  facility,  29.2%  have  two 
facilities,  18.5%  have  three  to 
seven  facilities  and  17.0%  have 
no  facilities  at  all.  Approxi¬ 
mately  50%  of  the  colleges  have 
photography  laboratories  and/ 
or  journalism  and  publications 
room,  and  33.0%  have  print 
shops.  Another  12.5%  have  As- 
.sociated  Press  wire  service  fa¬ 
cilities  and  10%  have  United 
Press  International  services. 

Approximately  40%  of  the 
colleges  which  have  journalism 
courses  also  have  journalism 
fraternal  groups  on  campus. 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Alpha  Delta 
Sigma,  Pi  Delta  Epsilon  and 
Photography  Club  are  the  most 
popular  journalism  organiza¬ 
tions  among  New  York  colleges. 
Syracuse  has  five  journalism 
groups  on  campus,  and  New 
York  University  and  Long  Is¬ 
land  University  each  have  four 
journalistic  fraternal  groups. 

Only  37.1%  of  the  colleges 
with  journalism  courses  offer 
financial  aid  to  their  journalism 
students.  Eight  of  the  35  re¬ 
spondents  (8  did  not  answer) 
offer  partial  tuition  scholar¬ 
ships,  five  each  offer  part-time 
work  on  local  media,  or  the 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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Louis  Calder  Dies; 
Helped  to  Open 
Mill  in  South 

Louis  Calder,  84,  pulp  and  pa¬ 
per  industry  executive  and  a 
founder  and  director  of  the 
Southland  Paper  Mills  at  Luf¬ 
kin,  Texas  died  June  19  after  a 
long  illness. 

Mr,  Calder  was  board  chair¬ 
man  and  former  president  of 
the  Perkins-Goodwin  Co.  of  New 
York,  pulp  and  paper  merchants, 
and  president  of  the  Kennebec 
River  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  of 
Madison,  Maine. 

In  the  1930’s,  Mr.  Calder 


for  the  San  Francisco  News-Call 
Bulletin;  June  7. 

mm* 

Lea  Murray  Nichols,  85,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Bristow 
(Okla.)  Record  and  the  Bristow 
News;  June,  7. 

«  «  * 

Jerome  H.  O’Callaghan,  68, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant ; 
June  19. 

*  *  • 

Richard  H.  Kelly,  66,  retired 
editor  of  the  Granite  State  Free 
Press,  Lebanon  (N.  H.) ;  June 
17. 

«  «  « 

Edward  S.  Seayty,  49,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Hampton 
(N.  H.)  Union;  June  16. 


N.J.  Records  Law  Waits 
For  List  of  Exemptions 


Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 

New  Jersey’s  Governor,  Rich¬ 
ard  J.  Hughes,  signed  into  law 
the  press-sponsored  public 
records  bill,  keeping  a  promise 
he  had  made,  but  then  he  tied 
strings  to  it. 

Word  of  the  Governor’s  action 
— an  executive  order  which  sets 
aside  the  effective  date  of  the 
law  to  Aug.  1 — reached  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Association  mem¬ 
bers  at  their  107th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  here  June  21-22. 

The  publishers  were  prepared 


for  obtaining  passage  of  the 
records  inspection  bill  after 
several  years  of  effort  in  the 
Legislature. 

The  newly  installed  president 
of  the  association  is  John  T. 
Schofield  of  the  Bridgeton  Eve¬ 
ning  News.  William  M.  Lit- 
vany  of  the  weekly  Bloomfield 
Independent-Press  moved  up  to 
executive  vicepresident  and 
Richard  N.  Sheble  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Home  News  was  re¬ 
elected  treasurer. 


teamed  with  Ernest  L.  Kurth 
Sr.  of  Lufkin  to  establish  South¬ 
land  Paper  Mills,  the  firm  that 


*  «  « 

Clyde  Ragsdale,  48,  editor  of 
the  Texas  City  (Tex.)  Sun; 


to  cheer  the  chief  executive  on 
his  appearance  at  the  annual 
dinner.  Instead,  they  awaited 


Guild  Passes 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


pioneered  in  the  manufacture  of  June  18. 


his  explanation  of  why  he  had 


newsprint  from  southern  pine. 

The  Lufkin  venture  proved 
successful  and  in  appreciation 
to  the  town  and  its  people,  Mr. 
Calder  donated  more  that  $400,- 
000  to  Lufkin  institutions.  In 
1961,  the  town  honored  him  by 
changing  the  name  of  Cotton 
Square  to  Calder  Square. 


>•<  *  * 

Edmond  J.  Bartnett,  46,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Times; 
June  23. 

«  «  * 

Harold  Hale,  89,  long-time 
editor  of  the  Orillia  (Ont.) 
Packet  and  Times;  June  10. 

*  *  • 


opened  up  the  whole  subject  of 
access  to  public  records  after 
signing  a  statute  which  declares 
it  to  be  "the  public  policy  of 
this  state  that  public  records 
shall  be  readily  accessible  for 
examination  by  the  citizens  of 
this  state,  with  certain  excep¬ 
tions,  for  the  protection  of  the 


minimum  salaries  who  will  l)ene- 
fit  if  the  contract  is  voted  by  the 
local  unit  include:  outside  clas¬ 
sified  salesmen  up  $14.50  to 
$144;  promotion  writers,  up 
$13.50  to  $148;  writing  editorial 
assistants,  up  $13.50  to  $114.75; 
return  room  clerks  up  $9.50  to 
$93 ;  office  boys,  up  $7.50  to 


*  •  « 

Gladys  Wheley  Curran,  food 
editor  of  old  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Sun-Telegraph,  who  wrote  a 
column  under  the  name  of 
Prudence  Penny  in  the  mid- 
1950s;  June  12. 

*  *  • 

Leonard  S.  Roan  Jr.,  64, 
former  night  managing  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times; 
June  10. 

*  *  * 

Don  P.  O’Brien,  45,  former 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  news¬ 
paperman;  June  15. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Arthi’r  Balmer  Watt, 
84,  last  surviving  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Canadian  Women’s 
Press  Club;  June  12. 

*  *  » 

John  Dennis  Keyes,  55,  city 
editor  of  the  old  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News  and  later  a  reporter 


James  A.  Mahoney,  70,  head 
of  the  Woonsocket  (R.  1.)  Call 
advertising  department;  June 
19. 

* 

Leon  A.  Carpenter  Jr.,  48, 
editor  of  the  Sunday  Home 
News,  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.) ; 
June  23. 

*  *  * 

Howard  J.  Albert,  33,  for¬ 
mer  correspondent  in  charge  of 
AP  Hartford  (Conn.)  bureau, 
and  more  recently  on  public  re¬ 
lations  staff.  Electric  Boat  Di¬ 
vision,  General  Dynamics  Corp.; 
June  22. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  A.  MacGillvray, 
55,  first  city  editor  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Globe  and  Mail,  and  more 
recently  public  relations  director 
of  Chrysler  Corp.  (Canada) ; 
June  24. 

• 

William  J.  Kemble  Dies; 
.4ssooiation  Officer 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

William  J.  Kemble,  62,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Lockport 
Union-Sun  and  Journal  and 
radio  station  WUSJ,  died  June 
24  after  suffering  a  heart  at¬ 
tack. 

Mr.  Kemble  was  vicepresident 
of  the  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  He  was  a 
former  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Associated  Dailies 
and  had  headed  the  Advertising 
Managers  Bureau,  New  York 
State  Dailies. 

Born  in  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  he 
came  to  the  Union-Sun  in  1941 
as  advertising  manager. 


public  interest.” 

The  Governor  said  he  was 
giving  the  heads  of  state  agen¬ 
cies,  county  freeholders,  munici¬ 
pal  officers,  and  school  district 
superintendents  the  added  time 
to  compile  their  lists  of  records 
which  they  deem  wise  to  hide 
from  reporters’  eyes. 

Mr.  Hughes  gave  as  one  ex¬ 
ample  the  records  on  a  child 
adoption,  saying  he  was  sure  the 
press  had  no  interest  in  whether 
the  baby  was  of  illegitimate 
birth  or  of  foreign  parentage. 

“The  power  to  exclude  docu¬ 
ments  from  public  access,”  the 
Governor  said,  “is  intended  to 
be  exercised  only  where  it  would 
not  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  to  permit  indiscriminate 
disclosure  of  copying  of  certain 
records. 

“Therefore,  I  would  caution 
the  officials  granted  the  author¬ 
ity  under  this  order  to  exercise 
this  authority  sparingly  and 
only  to  the  extent  required  by 
the  public  interest.” 

The  Governor  said  he  would 
invite  a  delegation  of  editors 
and  publishers  to  a  conference 
at  Trenton  after  the  officials 
have  filed  their  lists.  He  said  he 
did  not  anticipate  any  “hassle” 
in  the  matter  of  drafting  the 
regulations  concerning  public 
records  that  are  to  be  safe¬ 
guarded  against  promiscuous 
inspection. 

The  association  gave  credit 
principally  to  its  president, 
Joseph  M.  Cudone  of  the  weekly 
Montclair  Times,  and  to  Lloyd 
P.  Burns,  secretary-manager, 
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$65.75 ;  and  messengers  up  $7.50 
to  $61.50. 

Others  on  the  panel  besides 
Mr.  Kheel  were  Prof.  James 
Healey  of  the  Harvard  Business 
School,  and  William  Fallon, 
Boston,  one  time  head  of  the 
State  Mediation  Service.  The 
idea  of  the  panel  was  approved 
by  the  Guild  unit  by  a  vote  of 
151  to  9.  They  were  to  study  the 
economy  of  the  Boston  area,  the 
Boston  newspaper  business  and 
the  position  of  the  Herald- 
Traveler  in  relation  to  both. 
Recommendations  on  economic 
questions  such  as  wages  and 
fringe  benefits  as  well  as  non¬ 
economic  questions  were  to  be 
binding  on  both  parties. 

• 

Executive  Editor 
Elected  to  Board 

Milwaukee 
Harvey  W,  Schwandner,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  the  Journal  Company 
at  the  annual  meeting  June  4. 

Also  elected  were  six  members 
of  the  unit-holders’  council, 
which  represents  employe  stock¬ 
holders.  They  are: 

George  Blankenheim,  state 
circulation  district  manager; 
Paul  F.  De  Chant,  WTMJ,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  station;  Jack 
E.  Knake,  newspaper  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  sales;  William  Letwin, 
a  sports  reporter  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal;  Miss  Shirley  A.  Sengstock, 
a  senior  filing  clerk,  and  Herb¬ 
ert  J.  Schultz,  a  compositor. 

Seventeen  board  members 
were  re-elected. 
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schiX)l  media,  or  full  tuition 
scholarships,  or  loans,  or  fellow¬ 
ships;  four  offer  assistantships; 
two  ffive  full  scholarships;  one 
has  board  and  tuition  scholar¬ 
ships  and  one  offers  internships. 
Of  the  13  collepres  which  offer 
financial  aid  to  journalism  stu¬ 
dents,  six  offer  only  one  of  the 
above,  three  offer  three  different 
aids,  and  one  college  each  offers 
four,  five,  eight  or  nine  different 
aids. 

Conclusimis 

A  few  conclusions  may  be 
adduced  from  the  study.  Part 
of  the  reason  for  the  qualita¬ 
tive  lag  in  some  areas  of  jour¬ 
nalism  instruction  in  New  York 
may  be  attributed  to  the  per¬ 
centage  of  journalism  courses 
under  English  departments.  Dr. 
Russell  Jandoli,  chairman  of 
journalism  at  St.  Bonaventure, 
claims  “Journalism  began  to 
leave  the  bosom  of  English  half 
a  century  ago  and  has  since 
found  intellectual  comraderie 
with  the  social  sciences,  com¬ 
munication,  and  the  humanities 
and  liberal  arts  as  a  whole.” 

Another  comrade,  the  local 
press,  could  certainly  help  fill 
in  holes  in  journalism  programs 
of  New  York  colleges.  More  co¬ 
operation  between  local  media  in 
regard  to  journalism  course 
projects,  hiring  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  for  part-time  work,  help¬ 
ing  promote  financial  aids  for 
journalism  students,  and  pro¬ 
viding  experienced  staff  mem¬ 
bers  as  lecturers  at  colleges  are 
some  ways  local  media  could 
(and  oftentimes  do)  help. 

These  are  more  constructive 
suggestions  than  those  given  by 
many  journalism  personnel  who, 
according  to  Professor  Keen 
Rafferty,  chairman  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico,  “remain  bogged  down 
in  a  belief  that  journalism 
should  not  be  taught,  just  as 
many  others  thought  about  law 
60  years  ago.” 

• 

Form  Advisory  Council 
At  Marquette  College 

Milwaukee 

Formation  of  an  alumni  ad¬ 
visory  council  to  help  the  Mar¬ 
quette  University  college  of 
journalism  “extend  and  deepen 
its  influence  on  the  practice  of 
journalism”  has  been  announced 
by  Donald  McDonald,  dean. 

The  faculty  will  seek  alumni 
advice  on  specific  problems  in 
journalism  education  and  on  how 
the  college  can  extend  its  influ¬ 
ence,  Dean  McDonald  said. 
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ICMA  Endorses 
Scholarship  Plan 

By  Campbell  Watson 


San  Francisco 

A  proposal  to  establish  an 
ICMA-ANPA  newspaperboy 
scholarship  foundation  was  en¬ 
dorsed  at  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association 
convention  here  last  week. 

This  project  has  been  under 
study  in  the  hope  of  enlisting 
the  support  of  all  newspapers  in 
the  country,  Hugh  B.  Patterson 
Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Little  Rock 
(Arkansas)  Gazette  said. 

The  endorsement,  which  also 
called  for  continued  activity  to¬ 
ward  a  national  scholarship  pro¬ 
gram,  was  on  a  motion  by  T. 
Earl  Roberts,  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger  Star, 
ICMA’s  1961  president. 

Takeoff  funds  in  excess  of 
$20,000  already  have  been 
pledged  by  suppliers,  reported 
Stewart  Macdonald,  former 
Whitlock  Company  head.  He  and 
Edward  Smith,  executive  vice- 
president,  National  Merit  Schol¬ 
ars  Foundation,  participated 
with  Mr.  Patterson  in  the  con¬ 
vention  presentation. 

$6,000,000  Sum 

A  $6,000,000  potential  is  en¬ 
visioned  for  such  a  scholarship 
program,  Mr.  Smith  said.  This 
estimate  is  based  on  a  10  per¬ 
cent  return  on  the  60,000,000 
daily  circulation  and  a  partici¬ 
pation  rate  of  one  cent  annually 
per  newspaper  subscriber. 

Preliminary  reactions  have 
been  favorable,  Mr.  Patterson 
said,  in  reporting  the  results  of 
six  committee  sessions. 

The  program  will  go  before 
the  fall  meeting  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  with 
ICMA’s  motion  of  approval. 

Then  the  proponents  hope  to 
win  publisher  support  from  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  merit  scholarship  pro¬ 
gram  has  found  costs  average 
$850  a  year  for  students,  Mr. 
Smith  advised. 

The  immediate  fund  objective 
of  the  ICMA-ANPA  program 
would  be  a  $500,000  fund  based 
on  the  one-cent  per  subscription 
plan,  Mr.  Patterson  said.  This 
would  be  boosted  by  a  sub¬ 
scriber-participation  program. 

The  important  objective  is  to 
provide  public  awareness  of  the 
newspaperboy  system  and  to 
preserve  it,  the  Little  Rock  pub¬ 
lisher  said. 

The  California  Newspaperboy 
Foundation  activities  in  repre¬ 


senting  and  protecting  news- 
paperboys  have  resulted  in  im¬ 
proved  relations,  Winston  Car¬ 
ter,  CNF  executive  director 
reported. 

Nationally,  support  is  grow¬ 
ing  for  the  work  opportunities 
for  youths  distributing  news¬ 
papers,  but  automation  will 
bring  demands  for  jobs  for 
adults,  warned  Virgil  Fassio  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  head  of 
ICMA’s  White  House  Confer¬ 
ence  committee. 

ICMA’s  new  awards  for  “sac¬ 
rifice  for  service”  to  the  associa¬ 
tion  went  to  Ijouis  Trupin,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin,  and  to  John 
W.  Shank,  Dayton  Newspapers. 

The  Phoenix  Newspapers  took 
honors  from  the  field  in  associa¬ 
tion  promotion  entries. 

Winning  top  awards  in  vari¬ 
ous  circulation  brackets  for  con¬ 
tinuing  newspaperboy  programs 
were  Phoenix  Newspapers, 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  Courier-Post, 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times;  and  Pasco  (Wash.) 
Columbia  Basin  Herald. 

Winners  by  circulation  classi¬ 
fication  in  the  sales  promotion 
competitions  were  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Journal  and  Sentinel, 
the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  the 
Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  News  and 
the  Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Tribune. 
• 

High  Journalism 
Interest  Shown 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

A  good  crop  of  future  news¬ 
papermen  is  available,  reports 
Harry  Green,  John  P.  Scripps 
Newspapers,  president  of  Cali- 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

MR.  PUBLISHER,  if  you  want  to  sell 
or  explore  the  market  and  wish  the 
utmost  in  discretion,  write  Newspaper 
Service  Company,  Inc,,  P.O,  Dr,  12428, 
Panama  City,  Ila. 


DEAN  SELLERS  seils  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz.  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 
Upland  California 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binsbamton,  N.  Y. 

Elstablished  1914,  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 


fomia  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Nearly  1000  college  students 
interested  in  the  news  business 
were  present  at  three  gatherings 
he  attended  within  recent 
months,  Mr.  Green  noted. 

“The  quality  and  the  quantity 
to  be  harvested  will  depend  a 
great  deal  on  the  cultivation 
newspapers  needing  new  talent 
provide  the  crop,”  Mr.  Green 
said  in  a  report  to  CNPA. 

• 

Salaries  Offered 
To  Beginners 
Higher  This  Year 

Salaries  for  beginning  report¬ 
ers  are  up  3  to  5  percent  over 
last  year’s,  a  Newspaper  Fund 
check  of  journalism  schools  in¬ 
dicates. 

Sixteen  school  administrators 
estimated  the'  had  received 
more  than  1,600  requests  for  BA 
and  BS  candidates  and  that 
1,000  or  more  requests  for  re- 
Ijorters  would  go  unfilled.  The 
17th  school  reported  more  than 
200  requests  for  its  44  available 
Master  of  Science  in  Journalism 
candidates. 

“We  recognize  that  the  job  re¬ 
quest  figure  is  inflated  by  dupli¬ 
cation,”  said  Paul  S.  Swensson, 
executive  director  of  the  Fund. 
“Three  or  four  schools  may  re¬ 
ceive  requests  from  one  editor 
for  the  same  job.” 

“But  the  fact  remains  there 
are  many  more  reporting  jobs 
than  there  are  available  grad¬ 
uates,”  he  pointed  out.  The  jour¬ 
nalism  deans  concurred  with 
both  conclusions. 

The  lowest  “accepted  starting 
salary”  offered  by  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  was  about  $65.  The  high¬ 
est  for  a  bachelor  degree  can¬ 
didate  was  $130. 
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SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publiahera 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N,  C. 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  i>ersonality 
and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why 
we  insist  on  personal  contact  sellins, 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  139,  Ht.  Pleasant,  Hichisan 

WANT  TO  SELL?  List  with  us.  No 
paper  too  bis  —  none  too  small.  En¬ 
terprising  and  financially  qualified 
buyers  desire  to  become  publishers. 
Your  confidence  respected.  Dixie  News¬ 
papers,  Brokers,  Box  679.  Gadsden, 
Ala. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Job  Printing 


EQUIPMENT  MART 
Composing  Room 


I 


Negotiations  For  The  Sale 
and  Purchase  of  .... 

THE  FLORENCE  TIMES 
TRI-CITIES  DAILY 

and 

THE  STANDARD  &  TIMES 

Florence,  Sheffield, 

Tuscumbia,  Muscle  Shoals 

ALABAMA 

were  conducted  by 

Bill  Matthew 
Newspaper  Broker 
2409  23rd  Court 
Panama  City  Florida 

Buyers  and  Sellers 


Inquiries  are  invited  re¬ 
garding  other  excellent 
daily  and  weekly  properties 
in  the  South  and  Southeast. 

Complete  conhdence  assured 

Phone  763-1963 
Day  or  Night 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

OREAM-OF-THE-CROP  WEEKUES: 
Colo.  S116M-$90M-t70M ;  New  Eng. 
tl£6M;  Ind.  t23SM;  Minn.  S70M-t65H; 
Wash.  $120M.  Others;  M.  R.  Kr^biel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  Ks. 


CAUP.  RURAL  EXCLUSIVE  WEEK¬ 
LY.  Above-averase  plant.  $96,000  gross, 
$26,000  down.  Steady  srowtb  for  at 
least  10  years  makes  this  isolated 
property  tops  capital  grainswise.  Joseph 
A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234 
E.  Bomneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


FLORIDA  WEST  COAST  WEEKLY 
near  Gulf.  Has  cold  tyiie  and  Linotype 
eoalpment  and  is  offset  printed.  Mm- 
ber  Fla.  Press  Assoc.  No  job  work. 
$38,000.  L.  P.  Likely.  P.  O  Box  431, 
St  Petersburg;. 


SOUTH  ALABAMA  WEEKLY  news¬ 
paper  fully  equipped.  Circulation  2,400; 
irrosa  business  over  $60,000.  Cash  re¬ 
quired  $26,000,  terms  on  $26,000  bal¬ 
ance.  Investigration  invited.  Box  1873, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SO.  CALIF.  SEMI-WEEKLY.  Fast- 
Krowing  suburban  city,  good  plant, 
operating  profit  $70,000  including  serv¬ 
ices  of  owner.  $116,000  down,  good 
terms.  Gross  is  over  half  million.  J,  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  California. 


1.  CALIFORNIA.  Elxclusive  weekly. 
Priced  at  $46,000.  Ebccellent  terms  to 
qual  ified  busrer. 

2.  SOUTHWEST.  County  seat  semi 
weekly.  Publisher  wishes  to  retire. 
Priced  at  $76,000.  Terms  to  qualified 
buyer. 

3.  WESTERN  DAILY  NEWSPAPER. 
Priced  at  $400,000,  20%  down, 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 

6881  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 
A  National  Organisation 


EASTERN  SHORE  WEEKLY  —  ABC 
circulation  with  modem  offset  plant. 
Solid  profit  record.  Growing  attractive 
area.  Owner  will  sell  for  120  pet.  of 
the  $66,000  gross  with  29  pet.  down. 
Replies  held  confidential.  Write  fully. 
Box  1986,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


MOUNTAIN  STATE  6-DAY  DAILY, 
with  gross  of  $90,000,  including  build¬ 
ing  valued  at  $80,000,  all  for  $100,000. 
Half  cash  desired.  County  seat  and 
college  city.  No  opposition  and  no  job 
department.  Sickness  is  cause  of  sale. 
G<^  buy.  W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  721  E. 
Main  St.,  Ventura.  Calif. 


"ONE  OF  THE  BEST’:  unopposed 
weekly  ft  job  shop,  Zone  2,  in  $140,000- 
gross  class  ft  very  profitable.  Requires 
$36,000  down.  An  exceptional  property; 
for  details,  write  fully  to  DIAL,  1603 
Nazareth  Rd.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Business  Opportunities 

DAILY  WITH  $2  MILLION  VOLUME 
seeking  managrement  team  (business, 
circulation,  advertising).  Salary.  All 
benefits.  Incentive  share  for  growth. 
Box  1932,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Um  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  apecitic  Identification 


PUBLISHING  FACILITIES 

Publisher  has  6800  sq.  ft.  office  space 
mid-town  NYC;  will  divide.  Telewriter 
connection  to  Washington,  D.C.,  Pitts. 
Circulation  fulfillment,  direct  mail. 
Black  ft  white  newspaper  compMitlon 
and  press  facilities  available  on  job  or 
contract  basis.  Call  Mr,  Lawrence, 
Area  Code  212,  LO  8-66M,  or  writs 
Box  982,  EMitor  ft  Publisher. 

Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Oinveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Oi.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  •  1816  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

EEEXmNG,  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1600 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVIN(J— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Ehepert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  ANl  MASON  INC. 
6>6-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 


PRINTING  PRESS 
INSTALLATIONS 

•  Dismantling  •  Repairing 

•  Moving  •  Trucking 

•  Storage  •  Erecting 

L  I.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS.  INC. 

5002  South  Hanna  Street 
Fort  Wayne.  Indiana 
Phone  744-3295 

Contact:  Gary  Griffin  or  Bill  Davis 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Complete  Plants 

NEwSPAPESl  PLANT  complete  to 
last  wrench.  Make  offer  I  Comixwing 
room,  press  room,  or  both.  Duplex 
Tubular  8-page  with  half  and  quarter 
fold.  Complete  Stereo-scorcher,  Sta-Hi 
curved  router,  etc. ;  mat  roller;  Lud¬ 
low  Dept. ;  Hammond  Glider  saw ; 
Intertype  C-SM  No.  16928  with  quad- 
der;  Intertype  Model  X.  E.  G.  Lindner 
Co.,  612  E.  12th  St.,  Loa  Angeles  15, 
Calif. 


Composing  Room 

MODEK.  38  LINOTYPE  RANGE- 
MASTER.  Serial  No.  69,260,  2/90  ft 
2/72  WIDE  Magazines,  6  Molds,  Quad- 
der,  Mohr  Saw,  Mold  Blower,  Electric 
Pot,  Metal  Feeder. 

MODEL  80  LINOTYPE  Mixer.  Serial 
No.  66,829,  4/90  ft  4/34,  6-molds.  6 
fonts  mats,  Quadder,  Mohr  Saw,  Elec- 
trio  pot.  Metal  Feeder;  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  available  June  1st. 

MODEL  6  LINOTYPE,  Serial  No.  66,- 
461,  with  ITS  Unit.  4  Molds  Alternate 
Casting,  Mold  Blower.  Electric  Pot, 
Metal  Feeder,  Shaftstall  Mat  Detector. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  Bast  42nd  St..  N.Y,  17  OXford  7-4690 


MODEX  8  LINOTYPE,  serial  #27768, 
3  magrs.,  gas  pot,  new  Star  220-V 
motor.  Inter-Borough  Press,  Spring 
City,  Pa. 


COMET  LINOTYPE  with  TTS,  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction  or  money  back.  Also 
practically  new  24"  newspaper  copy 
camera,  Goerz  lens,  doing  beautiful 
job,  half  price.  Enterprise,  Bastrop, 
La. 


TWO  TTS  PERFORATORS  and  op¬ 
erating  units  with  Linotype  keyboards ; 
one  set  new  in  1968,  the  other  1962. 
Both  in  like-new  order.  Available  im¬ 
mediately,  individually  or  at  excellent 
combination  price.  The  Star-Democrat, 
Elaston,  Md.  Phone  TA  2-1500, 


ONE  MONO’TYPE  CASTER,  Model 
#11718.  Nolan  Remelter — 1  ton  ca¬ 
pacity,  8  years  old,  8  air  cooled  pig 
molds.  Eloth  in  excellent  condition. 
LINOTYPE  MACHINE  —  Model  14 
#41699.  8  full  maguines — 1  side.  Mohr 
saw.  Ul-dro  quadder.  3  U.A.  molds. 
Emerson  motors,  220V,  3  ph.,  electric 
pot.  blower,  Margrach  Feeder,  Good  con¬ 
dition. 

LINOTYPE  MACHINE  —  Model  14 
#36101.  3  full  magraxines — 1  side.  Mohr 
saw.  3  U.A.  molds,  V-belt  drive,  220V, 
3  ph.  Marg;aeh  Feeder,  small  base.  Con¬ 
dition  fair, 

REBUILT  LINOTYPE  MACHINE 
Model  8  TTS— Ser.  No.  44660.  220  elec, 
pot.  Motor  1  ph.  220/116.  V-belt  drive. 
2  magazines.  Fairchild  Unit.  4  molds. 
Condition  grood. 

Contact  Paul  L,  Pratt,  The  Berkshire 
Elagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Hillcrest  7-7311, 


FOR  SALE;  4  Intertype  gras  pots,  com¬ 
plete;  4  gas  Monomelt  feeders  for  same; 
3  electric  Monomelt  feeders  for  Inter¬ 
type  pots;  1  gras  Monomelt  for  Ludlow, 
Make  offer  E’OB  Athens,  Ohio,  The 
Athens  Messengrer. 


ORDER  CHASE  CONVERSION  BARS 
NOW  and  be  ready  for  October  change 
over.  4-pica  Filler  Bars  only  $4.60 
plain,  $6.00  with  bolster.  Wider  sizes 
accordingly.  Made  of  j.m.  Duralumin 
Base  metal.  Jack  Moore  Newspaper 
Production  Outfitter,  560  Elastland, 
Berea,  Ohio. 

Engraving 


CURTIS  COLOR  ANAYLST:  Trans¬ 
mission.  Refiection  type.  11  x  14.  Never 
used.  Original  cost,  $2800.  Purchased 
1960.  Beet  offer.  Purchasing  Depart¬ 
ment,  Alderman  Studios,  High  Point, 
N.  C. 


FAIRCmiLD  EaiGRAVER,  Console, 
standard.  65  screen.  Have  gone  offset 
and  do  not  need.  Used  only  3  months. 
Factory  reconditioned.  Paid  $3980,  will 
sell  for  $3500.  F.O.B.  Tujungra,  Calif. 
Record-Ledger 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
lesertieo 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  timet  (3  80c  per  line  uch 
insertion;  3  timet  (3  90c;  2  9  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  2Sc 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinpt,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  EftP 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
JOS  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  10c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  timet  (3  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  <3  $1.35;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  lino  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIHED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  "classHled 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
it  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tiwsdoy,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  space*  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders’ 
identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLcna  2-7050 
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Equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Mail  Room 


Presset  &  Machinery 


HALVERSON  STUFFING  MACHINES. 
Five  4  pocket  complete  vacuum  equip¬ 
ment,  Handles  to  64-paKe  sections, 
4,50U  per  hour  each  machine.  Good 
oiieratins  condition.  $2500.00.  (^e 

standard  Pony  Auto  Plate — $3,500.00 — 
at  our  plant.  G.  R.  Benedict,  Evans¬ 
ville  Printingr  Corporation,  Evansville, 
Indiana. 


Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
S'  or  14'  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


8  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 

Arch  Type  Units,  2  double  folders,  22%' 
cut-oR,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3  color 
humps,  6  sets  of  ansle  bars,  2-100 
HP.  AC,  C-W  drives,  Cline  reels,  Cline 
tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors.  Available  on 
or  about  July  1st.  Will  divide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11164  Saticoy  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


3  GOSS 
ANTI-FRICTION 
PRESSES— 23-9/16" 

4  UNITS— 6  UNITS— 7  UNITS 

Each  Press  fully  equipped  with  Full 
Color  Facilities  —  Double  Folder  with 
Double  Balloon  Formers  and  OH  Con¬ 
veyor  —  Cline-WestinKhouse  Unltype 
Drives  —  Cline  Reels  and  Tensions  (No 
pasters)  —  Web  Break  Detector  and 
Sheet  Severing  Device  —  etc. 

★  ★  ★ 

These  are  High  Speed,  Low  Con¬ 
structed,  Anti-friction  Units  geared  for 
60,000  per  hour,  with  Heavy  Duty 
Folders  capable  of  handling  up  to  112 
pages,  and  can  print  spot  as  well  as 
full  ROP  Color  without  sacrificing  page 
capacity. 

★  ★  ★ 

Available  Sprtng  1964  and  can  be  in- 
sperted  in  operation  by  appointment. 
Priced  Sensibly. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


HOE  PRESSES 

30  Units  vertical  and  3  Units  arch 
design,  23-9/16  cut-oR.  Equipi>ed  with 
6  folders  in  24  unit  line  and  one  folder 
in  9  unit  line.  Priced  at  $1600.  per 
unit  &  per  folder,  these  presses  are  in 
good  condition.  Available  fall,  1963. 
Your  inspection  invited  to  view  equip¬ 
ment  in  operation.  Box  1946,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


2-UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

2  Ebctra  Color  Cylinders,  double  folders, 
double  balloon  formers,  reels,  tensions, 
pasters.  Located  at  Miami  Herald.  (Will 
divide.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y,  17  OXford  7-4690 


MODEL  *‘A”  DUPLEX,  reconditioned 
and  guaranteed  $8,600 ;  Ludlow,  latest 
model,  gas  $2,000,  elec.  $2,600;  17  x  22 
Webendorfer  oRset,  $2,260  ;  Universal  or 
model  F  Elrod  casters,  $1,476  ea;  32' 
fully  auto,  power  cutter,  $1,260.  Other 
equip.  We  service  what  we  sell.  A-1 
Ptg.  Equip.,  1128  Hemphill,  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  Phone  874-6616. 


COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter,  Eighth,  Double,  Parallel  and 
Combinations.  Portable  or  stationary 
for  all  rotary  presses. 

OKLA.  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS,  Inc, 

1637  W,  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Call;  CE  6-8841 


SCOTT  24  PP,  PRESS,  double  color 
hump,  built  In  quarter  folder,  23-9/16' 
cutoR  7/16'  plates,  two  plates  wide, 
being  used  on  newspapers  and  4-eolor 
process  circulars,  see  It  running.  Press, 
21  N,  Main,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.,  Bridge 

1-1480. 


6  SCOTT  PRESS  UNITS 

Two  Color  Cylinders,  28-9/16'  cut-ofl. 

6  GOSS  UNITS 

Two  Color  Cylinders,  22%'  cut-off. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Bois®,  Idaho 


2-UNTT  HOE,  32-page  capacity,  2 
folders,  22%  cutoff,  plate  casting  equip¬ 
ment,  metal  pot,  36  chases.  Good  condi¬ 
tion.  Available  now.  Box  1951,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 


GOSS  PRESS.  40  pp.  singlewidth,  color 
deck,  two  folders  in  tandem,  one  with 
quarterfolder,  see  in  operation,  priced 
right  for  quick  sale,  ne^  room.  Press, 
21  N.  Main,  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 


STEEL  INK  STORAGE  TANK  with 
pump,  1000-gal.  capacity,  $360  on  the 
fioor,  Washington,  D.C. 
type  a  press  op  ILLINOIS.  INC. 
3312  N.  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago. 


DOUBLE-WIDTH  HOE  PRESS  (Web 
#1497)  4  deck  (64-p,ige)  with  full- 
width  color  cylinder  and  6  rails  for 
Capco  fountains;  double  folder  with 
skip  slitter;  22%“  cutoff ;  75  HP  AC 
motor  and  Cline-Westinghouse  con¬ 
trols;  complete  web-break  detectors  and 
shear  pins  on  all  drive  shafts;  rubber 
rollers;  some  stereo  including  casting 
box.  tail-cutter  &  trimmer,  plate 
shaver,  router,  etc.  Available  spring 
1964,  In  daily  oiieration;  inspection 
invited.  Daily  News  Tribune,  Fullerton, 
Calif. 


HOE  OCTUPLE 

4—16  Page  Units 
I — Color  Cylinder 
I — Double  Folder  23-9/16"  cutoff 
End  Roll  Paper  Brackets 
AC  Motor  Drive 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

HOE  4-COLOR  WEB  iierfecting  offset 
press,  23-9/16'  cutoff,  will  run  16  pa^ 
full  size  newspaper  or  32  page  tabloid 
with  4  colors  each  page,  adaptable  to 
64  pp.  all  black,  flying  paster,  twin 
folders,  electronically  controlled  regi¬ 
ster,  camera,  platemaking  and  all 
necessary  equipment,  will  sell  or  con¬ 
sider  lease  to  responsible  party.  News¬ 
paper  Publishers,  Inc.,  21  N.  Main, 
E^t  St.  Louis,  Ill.  Bridge  1-1480. 


MATRIX  PRESS— M-A-N  800-ton  Mul- 
topreM  automatle  matrix  moulder 
(press),  complete  with  all  standard 
equipment  and  accessories,  including 
moulding  combinations.  Self-contained 
steam-electric  heating;  water-cooled. 
220-volt.  Installed  1969,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Write  W.  B.  Sweetland,  Herald 
and  News.  Klamath  Falls,  Ore.,  or  call 
TU  4-8111. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 
16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
Vacuum-back  Stereo,  Equip. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR 
#T-406.  16  pages,  imrtable  color,  all 
stereo.  Mechanically  superb;  sparkling, 
clean  condition  gives  excellent  printing 
results.  Operating  daily.  Contact  John 
Price,  R^rd  Herald.  Waynesboro, 
Penna.  Area  code  717 ;  762-2161. 


GOSS-DUPLEX  8-paga  flat-bed  press. 
Excellent  condition — many  special  fea¬ 
tures.  ARGUS-OOURIER,  Petaluma. 
California. 
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Presses  &  Machinery 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
has  for  sale 
GOSS  8  UNIT  PRESS 
Anti-Friction  Model 

2  Double  Folders  22%' 

3-96  &  1-112  page  folders 
Balloon  Former- Bay  Window 
8  Roller  Bearing  Units 
2  Single,  2  Dwble  Reverse 
2  Colortrol  Half  Decks 

1  Color  Arrangement 

2  Plate  &  1  Blanket  Cyl. 

8  Reels.  Tensions,  Pasters 

2  200  HP  AC  Motor  Drives 

Exclusive 

Sales  Representatives 
INLAND 

NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 

QUARTini  PAGE  POLDER  with  12- 
page  Duplex  Tubular  No.  140  press  at- 
tachr-d.  Just  the  ticket  to  twin  or  in¬ 
crease  small  plant  capacity.  Will  run 
color  and  half  fold.  All  stereo,  includ¬ 
ing  mat  roller.  Many  extras.  Can’t  let 
go  til  July  1.  Get  the  story  from  The 
El  Dorado  Times,  El  Dorado,  Kansas. 

Stereotype 

STEREO  EQUIPMENT— Used  standard 
Pony  Auto  Plate,  excellent  condition, 
vacuum,  pneumatic  pump  22%'  cutoff, 
7/16*  plate;  also  6-ton  furnace  cotn- 
plete  with  elements.  Reasonable.  Box 
1842,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


CUTLER-HAMMER  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Conveyor  and/or  Component 
Units.  Two  (2)  K-W  Signode  Wiretyers. 
Elevated  Stereotype  Plate  Conveyor. 
LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 
"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


PONY  AUTO  PLATE  &  curved  router, 
21%'  cut-off.  Phone;  Herald  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  Nutley,  N.  J.  201  NO  7- 
2200. 


LATE  COMET  OR  2  MAGAZINE 
FAST  LINOTYPE  with  TTS  operating 
unit,  electric  pot,  aiternating  molds, 
safety  devices.  Write  Contra  Costa 
Times,  P.  O.  Box  937,  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif. 


COMPLETE  PRESS  OONTOOLS  for 
16  page  Duplex  Tube  No.  225,  with  or 
without  4  page  deck.  W.  C.  Paine, 
Valley  News.  Box  70,  White  River 
Junction,  Vt. 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  RBPRESENTA’nVBS 
186  Church  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


PONY  AUTOPLATE,  21%'  cut-off. 
and  FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVER. 
Reply  In  detail — particulars  and  price 
Box  1989,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


WANTED:  ROTARY  PRESS.  16  pg. 
minimum,  tubular  preferred.  Need  not 
be  late  model  but  must  be  in  top 
condition.  W.  H.  James,  The  Valley 
eerier,  Alamoea,  Colo. 


STA-HI  Premier  heavy  duty  shaver. 
Box  1937,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
Administrative 


NEWSPAPER  GROUP  seeks  manage¬ 
ment  man,  36  to  46  years  of  age,  with 
solid  background  in  accounting,  overall 
newspaper  operating  experience  and 
top  management  potential.  Immediate 
compensation  $12,000  to  $25,000  a  year 
depending  on  qualifications.  Write  Box 
1944,  Elditor  St  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  or  Assist¬ 
ant  for  intensely  interesting  position 
calling  on  Southern  and  Mid-Atlantic 
newspaper  executives,  selling  service 
closely  associated  with  Circulation.  Man 
must  live  in  territory  and  be  away  from 
home  except  weekends.  Salaried  position 
with  all  travel  expenses  paid  and  air- 
conditioned  automobile  furnished.  Box 
1890,  Biditor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  small  New 
England  daily  is  moving!  We  need  an 
ambitious  energetic  man  who  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  district  manager  now,  and  wants 
to  move  ahrad.  Write  fully.  Box  1929, 
Biditor  St  Publisher. 


BXPERIBJNCB3D  DISTRICT  MAN- 
AGBSl  for  HOME  NBHVS,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.  Liberal  fringe  benefits; 
pension  plan;  car  allowance  and  in¬ 
centive  plan.  Rapidly-growing  area. 
Write  or  phone:  Mias  Lester,  Homs 
News  Pub.  Co..  P.  O.  Box  661,  New 
Brunswick,  N,  J.  201-545-4000. 


CIRCULA'nON  BTBILD  MAN  needed 
for  growing  26,000  Wisconsin  daily. 
Want  aggressive  ;^ung  man  who  can 
handle  himself  with  carriers,  dealers 
and  ageents  in  competitive  area  towns. 
Prefer  man  now  working  Zone  5.  Blx- 
perience  in  carrier  promotions  impor¬ 
tant.  Home  every  night — excellent  in¬ 
surance — paid  vacation.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  man  who  is  wiiling 
to  prove  himself  a  self-starter.  Write 
giving  complete  persona]  data.  Blneloae 
photo.  Box  1968,  Biditor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGB31  for  small, 
quality-minded  daily  in  Zona  7.  If  srou 
are  No.  2  man  now  and  want  to  be 
your  own  boas  in  top  spot,  really  see 
what  you  can  do.  here’s  your  chance. 
Send  resume,  picture,  expectations. 
Box  1938,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


B3CPEKIBINOED.  ENBHlGErnC  Classi¬ 
fied  Ad  Manager  to  head  classified  de¬ 
partment;  also  handle  some  retui  ac¬ 
counts.  Excellent  volume  of  businaas 
available.  Must  know  copy  writing,  lay¬ 
out  and  sales.  Immediate  opening.  Good 
salary,  paid  vacation,  retirement  plan, 
life  insurance  and  hospitalization  on 
leading  14,000  F.M.  daily.  Write  giving 
full  details,  references  first  letter. 
News-Meesenger,  Fremont,  Ohio. 


GOOD  OPBININGS  experienced  classi¬ 
fied  man  or  woman.  Send  details,  sales 
record;  also  full-time  Special  Bldition 
opening.  Box  1966,  Biditor  St  Ihiblisher. 


Display  Advertising 


EXPANDING  FLORIDA  COMPANY 
has  immediate  openings  for  two  ag¬ 
gressive,  Print  ^lesmen.  Display  tat- 
perience  a  must;  national  background 
helpful ;  most  be  self-starting;  28-36 
age  bracket  preferred.  Bbceellent  start¬ 
ing  salary.  Bonus  plan  and  full  em¬ 
ployee  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1912.  Biditor  St  Publisher. 


ADVBR’nSING  SALESMAN  for  No. 
2  spot  on  6,000  circulation  afternoon 
daily.  Good  salary,  other  benefits,  in 
prosperous  Wyoming  city  of  8,000. 
Robert  A.  Peck,  Co-publisher,  River¬ 
ton  Ranger,  Riverton,  Wyoming. 


BIXPBIRIENCBD  COPY  WRlTER-lay- 
out  man  or  woman.  Send  tear  sheets. 
Go^  opening,  benefits,  etc.  Box  1960, 
Biditor  St  Publisher. 


WANTED :  Blxperieneed  Advertising 
desman  for  Zone  6.  Good  salary 
numerous  fringe  benefits.  PlesMUit 
working  conditions.  Box  1960,  Biditor 
St  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Free  Air  and  Free  Press 


Copenhagen 

You  don’t  realize  how  much 
you  are  out  of  touch  with  world 
events  during  a  visit  to  Russia 
until  you  step  off  the  airplane 
on  free  soil  again  and  once 
more  have  access  to  broad¬ 
casters  and  publications  in  your 
native  language. 

No  Western  newspapers  or 
magazines  are  sold  in  Russia  so 
without  a  w’orking  knowledge  of 
the  Russian  language  a  West¬ 
erner  visiting  in  Moscow  or 
Leningrad  is  almost  completely 
isolated.  Unless  he  is  fortunate 
to  have  friends  at  an  Embassy, 
or  contact  with  Western  news 
representatives  there,  he  is  ab¬ 
solutely  incommunicado.  He  is 
dependent  upon  what  an  official 
guide  may  translate  from  of¬ 
ficial  broadcasts  or  official  news¬ 
papers  and  that  cannot  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  be  completely 
objective.  All  foreign  broad¬ 
casts  were  being  jammed  the 
night  we  tried  to  get  some  news 
on  a  friend’s  short  wave  radio. 
It  is  a  sinister  and  ominous 
sound. 

We  were  in  Leningrad  the 
afternoon  the  first  cosmonaut 
(Col.  Bykovsky)  went  up  June 
14.  Our  guide  heard  it  from  our 
driver  who  had  heard  it  on  the 
car  radio.  Except  for  this  co¬ 
incidence  of  having  someone 
with  us  at  the  moment  who 
could  translate  we  would  not 
have  knowm  about  it  until  ar¬ 
rival  here  24  hours  later.  No 
one  else  mentioned  the  event  to 
us  in  that  period  except  in  an¬ 
swer  to  a  direct  query  to  an 
English-speaking  Intourist 
agent. 

We  learned  in  Copenhagen 
there  had  been  “spontaneous” 
demonstrations  of  joy  in  Red 
Square,  Moscow,  upon  news  of 
the  astronaut.  There  w’asn’t  a 
glimmer  of  excitement  evident 
an3rwhere  in  downtown  Lenin¬ 
grad  that  we  could  see. 

«  «  * 

The  contrast  between  the 
physical  facilities  of  the  Soviet 
press  and  the  free  Western 
press  is  strikingly  evident  on  a 
visit  to  the  plant  of  the  214- 
year-old  Berlingske  Tidende  here 
after  a  visit  to  Izveatia  in  Mos¬ 
cow. 

There,  except  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  fresh  coat  of  paint,  some 
new  office  furniture,  and  a  few 
new  pieces  of  equipment  recent¬ 
ly  installed,  the  building  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  about  as  it  was  when 
built  in  1926.  Eight  press  units 

5S 


are  said  to  produce  two  million 
four-  and  six-page  issues  every 
day. 

Here,  an  enterprise  that  has 
been  owned  by  the  same  family 
during  all  its  history,  has  stood 
on  the  same  spot  for  almost 
200  years,  but  has  been  ex¬ 
panded  and  enlarged  frequently 
so  that  a  complex  of  inter¬ 
locked  buildings  now  covers  a 
whole  block.  Everything  includ¬ 
ing  the  machinery  is  sparkling 
clean  and  hints  broadly  of 
Danish  efficiency.  From  this 
plant  came  the  morning 
Berklingake  Tidende,  169,000 
daily  and  325,000  Sunday;  the 
afternoon  Berlingske  Aftenavia 
of  23,000  copies;  the  “B.T.”  pub¬ 
lished  at  noon  with  162,937 
copies. 

The  morning  paper  averages 
more  than  35  pages  each  day 
and  65  pages  on  Sunday. 

In  addition,  the  company  pub¬ 
lishes  two  weekly  magazines  of 
about  265,000  circulation,  a 
monthly  magazine,  and  it  has 
its  own  rotogravure  plant.  It 
also  owns  a  daily  in  Holding, 
Jutland — the  Jydake  Tidende  of 
more  than  30,000 — which  it  es¬ 
tablished  in  1929. 

The  Berlingske  Tidende  is  one 
of  the  world’s  most  respected 
newspapers.  It  exercises  fear¬ 
less  editorial  leaderhip  and  in 
1961  received  the  award  for 
distinguished  service  in  jour¬ 
nalism  from  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 

A  young  printer  in  the  book 
publishing  business,  Ernst  Hen- 
rich  Berling  started  the  paper 
as  the  Poat-Tidender  on  Jan.  3, 
1749.  He  had  succeeded  in  ac¬ 
quiring  a  vacant  newspaper 
license  which  gave  it  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  distributing  by  the 
Royal  Mail.  The  paper  was 
twice  weekly  414"  x  714"  deep. 
It  has  been  a  daily  regularly 
since  1841. 

Late  in  the  last  century  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Ernst  Berling  speci¬ 
fied  before  her  death  that  no 
members  of  the  family  should 
henceforth  be  employed  by  the 
paper.  Soon  afterward  it  was 
put  in  the  form  of  an  agreement 
and  today  although  five  branch¬ 
es  of  the  Berling  family  share 
in  the  ownership  and  are  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  board  they  are  not 
actively  engaged  in  running  the 
paper. 

That  is  in  capable  hands  of 
Managing  Director  Peter  An¬ 
dersen  who  has  led  a  successful 
fight  for  newspaper  exemption 


from  a  new  government  price 
control  act  designed  to  stem 
inflationary  pressures.  The  au¬ 
thorities  had  contended  that 
newspaper  advertising  rates 
were  included  under  the  restric¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Andersen  contends 
that  no  press  can  continue  to 
remain  free  if  it  is  economically 
controlled. 

m  *  m 

In  touring  the  large  mechani¬ 
cal  plant  of  the  Copenhagen 
newspaper,  the  executives  ap¬ 
pear^  to  be  most  proud  of  a 
recently  installed  master  stereo 
pot  with  satellite  casters. 

We  were  most  intrigued  by  a 
library  space- saving  device  that 
could  have  wide  adaptability  in 
new  U.  S.  plants.  We  were  told 
the  arrangement  of  movable 
stacks  is  under  a  Dutch  patent. 
It  is  built  by  “Arktiebologet 
Elekrolux,”  Saffie,  Sweden,  and 
is  called  “Compactus.” 

Instead  of  having  library 
shelves  and  stacks  fastened 
permanently  with  an  aisle  be¬ 
tween  each,  these  stacks  are  on 
rollers  permitting  twice  as 
many  to  be  assembled  compact¬ 
ly  in  one  place.  Only  one  aisle 
space  is  needed  and  this  be¬ 
comes  available  between  desired 
shelves  when  they  are  moved. 
A  slowly  moving  cable  imbedded 
in  the  floor  permits  easy  moving 
of  the  stacks  by  gentle  pressure 
on  a  lever  which  motivates  a 
grip  on  the  cable.  It’s  a  real 
space  saver. 

For  the  gadget-minded  is  a 
metal  bulletin  board  with  little 
“pins”  of  magnetized  metal.  Put 
a  notice  on  the  board,  apply  two 
or  three  fasteners — no  pins  and 
no  holes  in  original  copy. 

• 

Scouts  Honor  Klewer 

Toledo 

Lou  Klewer,  Toledo  Blade  out¬ 
doors  editor,  was  honored  by 
Toledo  area  Council,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  for  50  years  of 
service.  Mr.  Klewer  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  Silver  Beaver — 
scouting^’s  highest  award  for 
community  service. 


EDITORIALIST— Albert  B.  South- 
wick,  editorial  writer  for  the  Wor- 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  6e- 
lefte,  won  the  Allen  B.  Rogers 
Memorial  Award  in  the  contesh 
sponsored  by  the  United  Press  in¬ 
ternational  Newspaper  Editors  of 
Massachusetts.  His  prize-winning 
editorial  outlined  the  problems 
which  face  Worcester  in  its  re¬ 
development  and  renewal  program. 


Men  Veto  Women 
In  Club  Before  3 

Milwaukee 

An  effort  to  admit  women  to 
unlimited  use  of  the  Milwaukee 
Press  Club  failed  at  a  special 
membership  meeting  June  12 
when  the  members  voted  to  re¬ 
tain  a  rule  of  long  standing:  no 
women  in  the  club  before  3  p.m. 

In  1960  the  members  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  bar  working 
newspaperwomen  from  member¬ 
ship  in  the  club,  which  was 
founded  Nov.  18,  1885. 

• 

Heads  Jewish  Press 

The  American  Jewish  Press 
Association,  meeting  at  its  22nd 
annual  convention  at  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  here  recently, 
elected  Morris  J.  Janoff,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Jevnsh  Standard, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  president.  He 
succeeds  Joseph  G.  Weisberg, 
editor  of  the  Jewish  Advocate 
of  Boston. 


What  they’re  saying  about 

”Cy  Barrett  Says...” 

...the  unique  column  (and  reader  service) 
filling  the  need  for  money-making  and 
employment  advice. 


“.  .  .  your  daily  column  is  avidly  read  by  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  family — even  the  teenagers.  It  is  ever¬ 
lastingly  helpful,  intelligent,  and  encouraging.  .  .  . 
We  can’t  say  enough  in  praise  of  your  column."  ■ 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Stuebs 


National  Newspaper  Syndicate  Inc.,  of  America 
20  North  Wacker  Drive  •  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

Area  Code312-STate  2-1393  *8066110.  Oille.  Pres. 
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EDITOR  flC  PUBLISHER  for  June  29,  1963 


The  Words  of  Love  and  Life.  No  matter  what  your  wish  or  need,  or  the  hour,  the  telephone  is  always  there  to  serve  you-within  the  reach  of  your  hand. 


Woven  Together  by  Telephone 

Daily,  as  on  a  magic  loom,  the  activities  of  millions  of  people  are  woven  together  by  telephone. 
Home  is  linked  tvith  home.  Business  to  business.  Without  the  telephone,  time  and  space  would 
rush  between  us  and  each  would  be  so  much  alone.  And  so  many  things  would  not  get  done. 


One  reason  Americans  use  the  telephone  so 
much  is  because  the  scrs’ice  is  quick,  clcpcnckiblc, 
reasonably  priced  and  within  reach  of  all. 

In  just  a  little  more  than  twelve  years  the 
number  of  Bell  telephones  has  nearly  doubled. 
I'hc  prospects  are  bright  for  still  further  progress. 


Wc  will  continue  to  grow  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  nation  and  keep  probing  for  new  knowledge 
and  new  ways  to  scrs’c  you  better. 

.\nd  do  it  with  the  courtesy,  consideration 
and  good  will  that  have  always  been  so  much 
a  part  of  Bell  telephone  service. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

Owned  by  more  than  two  million  Americans 


Printfd  in  U.S.A. 


they  know  about  women— 


McNamara  and  three  of  his  four-woman  staff,  Judy  Myers,  Jane  Kehrer,  and  Pauline  Taynor. 

Brian  McNamara  of  the  Columbus  Citizen-Journal 


Phone  the  woman’s  department  at  the  Columbus  Citizen- 
Journal  and  the  odds  are  one  in  five  a  male  voice  will  answer. 
If  so,  don’t  be  surprised.  You  have  the  boss,  Brian  McNamara. 

Brian  exemplifies  Editor  Don  Weaver’s  philosophy  for  select¬ 
ing  woman’s  page  editors.  The  Weaver  formula:  Pick  a  well- 
trained  deskman,  assure  him  the  assignment  will  not  be  his 
lifework,  let  him  run  the  department.  As  in  Brian’s  case,  results 
generally  speak  for  themselves. 

“Furthermore,”  says  Editor  Weaver,  “we  find  women  prefer 
working  for  a  man.” 

Married,  father  of  five,  and  master  of  enough  French  to  keep 
him  conversant  with  the  latest  in  Paris  fashions,  Brian  enjoys 
the  assignment.  Having  a  large  family  he  is  long  on  patience. 


which  he  laughingly  insists  stands  him  in  good  stead  as  the 
lone  man  in  his  Woman’s  World. 

He  is,  however,  constantly  trying  to  sell  Columbus  men  on 
the  importance  of  reading  the  women’s  pages,  or,  as  he  says: 

“Child  care,  family  problems,  home  decorating,  three  of  the 
many  subjects  we  stress,  are  of  interest  to  men  as  well  as 
women,  or  they  should  be.” 

Brian  leaves  most  of  the  writing  to  his  four-woman  staff,  con¬ 
centrating  on  makeup,  pictures,  hunching  ideas  and  assignments. 
Once  a  week,  however,  he  steals  off  to  type  an  outdoors  column. 

In  this  connection  he  has  a  pet  project:  Getting  his  women 
readers,  as  well  as  their  husbands,  interested  in  hunting  deer 
with  bow  and  arrow.  So  far  he  is  off  target. 


SCRIPPS- HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  S  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALO  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  HOUSTON  PRESS 
CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  AND  NEWS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 

INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  •  KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 
MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 
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